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While England sees not ber old prasse dim, 

While still ber stars through the world’s night swim, 
A fame outshining her Raleigh's fame, 

A light that lightens her loud sea’s rim 


Shall shine and sound as her sons proclaim 

The pride that kindles at Burton’s name, 
And joy shall exalt their pride to be 

The same in birth if in soul the same. 


Aucernon Cuartes Swinpurne, 


PREFACE 


“ Why, man, be doth bestride the narrow world like a Colossus.” 
“ Julius Cesar”: Act I, Scene 2. 


Sm Ricnarp Francis Burton, K.C.M.G., F.R.G.S., was 
called in his lifetime “ the neglected Englishman,” but that 
term is far more applicable to-day. He has been dead less 
than fifty years, yet how few there are who seem to know 
anything of the man and his amazing exploits. When this 
biography was first planned, the writer mentioned the name 
of Burton to quite a large number of people of culture and 
wide reading. Only one here and there professed to know 
vaguely that there had been such a famous Englishman. 
The majority frankly expressed their ignorance, and were 
quite excited about it when enlightened concerning the 
outstanding circumstances of his career. Even men who 
had spent many years in Tanganyika, it was ascertained, 
were unaware that Richard Burton was the discoverer of 
the Lake. It was impossible not to suspect that the 
ignorance of a representative few extended to a much 
wider public, and that it was high time that a new life of 
Burton was given to the world. 

The achievements of Lawrence among the Arabs pale 
into insignificance when compared with those of Burton 
who was the first non-Moslem Englishman ever to make 
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the pilgrimage to Mecca and Medinah in Arab disguise. So 
much was he a master of the Arabic tongue and manners 
that he could assume native personality without fear of 
detection, and as, the Sheikh Abdullah, penetrate into the 
strongholds and innermost confidences of the followers of 
the Prophet. His Pilgrimage, his visit to Harar in Abys- 
sinia, his journey to the Lake Regions of Equatorial Africa, 
are epic adventures which ought for ever to rank high in 
the annals of exploration. But Burton was more than a 
courageous and indomitable traveller; he was master of 
twenty-nine languages and wrote some eighty books, 
including his great translation of the Arabian Nights, an 
average of more than a volume a year if spread over his 
whole lifetime. 

In addition, the story of Richard Burton is a human 
drama of Shakespearean proportions, a story of conflict 
and misunderstanding, of an indomitable will triumphing 
over almost insuperable obstacles. Further, the man him- 
self was a baffling mixture of qualities, so unusual and 
contradictory, that it is difficult to form a just estimate of 
his character. He was one thing to his friends, and another 
to his enemies. One may even say that he was a dual 
personality to himself. So far his friends, beginning with 
his wife, have had most of the say about him in the bio- 
gtaphies previously published, and there has been no 
biography of note for more than a quarter of a century. 
The present writer has attempted, therefore, not only to 
revive interest in Burton, but to supply for the first time 
an unbiased portrait. It is possible to do so now when 
the need for partizanship has long disappeared, and the old 
controversies which centred around him have been hushed 
in the grave. 
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T have had the advantage of some valuable new material 
in an extensive series of unpublished letters, for which I am 
greatly indebted to Major Hartley Clarke, and I also wish 
to express my thanks to my friend Mr. H. Seymour, for his. 
voluntary assistance in consulting on my behalf the files of 
contemporary newspapers and the records of the Royal 
Geographical Society. I make no excuse for the large 
number of quotations from Burton’s own writings ; it was 
essential to let the man speak as much as possible for 
himself, both as to his history and to the descriptions of 
his travels. I have chosen rather the réle of independent 
commentator, which I felt best suited the nature of the 
subject. 

It has been said of Burton that “he belonged to the 
spacious days of Elizabeth, Drake, Frobisher and Raleigh,” 
that “one must judge him not by the standards of the 
nineteenth century, but by those of the sixteenth.” I do 
not agree with this view. He would have been what he 
was in any age, and if he had lived in Tudor times he would 
almost certainly have been burnt for heresy. He was one 
of those fate-starred men, who appear at intervals on the 
stage of history, who must follow the course marked out for 
them, independent of all allegiances, answerable only to the 
inner voice that speaks to them. Such souls are the 
subjects of our heroic legends, the Divine justification for 
the creation of Man. 


HUGH J. SCHONFIELD. 


Burton the Boy 


CHAPTER I 
BURTON THE BOY 


Ar Elstree Parish Church in the spring of 1821 a baby boy, 
whose life supplies material for a hundred stirring film 
dramas, was baptized with the names of Richard Francis 
Burton, 

He himself records specifically that his birth took place 
at 9.30 p.m., March rgth (Feast of St. Joseph in the 
calendar), 1821, at Barham House, Herts, and he notes 
that this was the day before “ the grand event of George IV 
visiting the Opera for the first time after the Coronation.” 
Burton had good cause to remember King George in later 
life, for his career and fortune might have been very 
different had not the Duke of Wellington obliged his father, 
Colonel Joseph Burton, to go on half-pay for having 
refused to appear as a witness against the unfortunate 
Queen Caroline. “He had been town mayor at Genoa 
when she lived there, and her kindness to the officers 
had greatly prepossessed them in her favour; so, when 
ordered by the War Office to turn Judas, he flatly refused. 
A great loss to himself, as Lord William Bentinck, Governor- 
General of India, was about to take him as aide-de-camp, 
and to his family, as he lost all connection with the Army 
and lived entirely abroad, and, eventually coming back, 
died with his wife at Bath in 1857. However, he behaved 
like a gentleman, and none of his family ever murmured 
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at the step, though I began life as an East Indian cadet, 
and my brother in a marching regiment, whilst our cousins 
were in the Guards and the Rifles and other crack corps of 
the Army.” 

Barham House was the home of Burton’s maternal 
grandparents, Richard and Sarah Baker. His first faint 
memory was of being brought down there after dinner in 
a white frock and blue sash with bows, and eating white 
currants while seated on his grandfather’s knee, a tall man 
with yellow hair and blue eyes, Richard Baker, a shrewd 
and successful business man, had by no means welcomed 
the suit of Joseph Burton for the hand of Martha, one of 
his three daughters. What had this Army man to offer ? 
His fortune was small, and he was not even a hero; for 
his regiment had remained ingloriously inactive in England 
during the last great struggle with Napoleon. He was 
handsome, it is true, in a dark Roman way, but it was 
an un-English way that did not appeal to the nordic Baker. 
However, the marriage took place in 1819, though the old 
man was careful to tie up every farthing of his daughter’s 
property, amounting to £30,000. It was just as well, for 
his son-in-law, deprived by fate of the legitimate hopes 
of his career, developed a decided taste for speculation 
and gambled heavily on the Stock Exchange. It was a 
grievance to the end of his life that he could not touch his 
wife’s money when he was sure that he could have built 
up a gigantic fortune. 

Martha, though not the eldest of the Baker girls, was 
the first to marry, and Richard was the first grandchild. 
As such he was idolized by the old man, who was so de- 
lighted that the baby had red hair, and therefore seemed 
to favour his own line rather than the Burtons, that he 
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determined to make him his heir. Unfortunately the hair 
soon turned black. Nevertheless he would undoubtedly 
have inherited a large slice of his grandfather’s fortune if 
it had not been that his mother was madly attached to her * 
half-brother, Richard Baker junior, and caused the signing 
of the will to be delayed, to the detriment of her own son. 
When at last the old man insisted that the matter should 
be put off no longer, he dropped dead at the very door of 
his lawyer’s office in getting out of his carriage. As a 
consequence the property was divided. Long afterwards 
Burton wrote wistfully, “It would now be worth half a 
million of money.” 

Richard never knew his paternal grandparents, the 
Rector of Tuam and his wife, who lived in Ireland. His 
ancestry on this side of the family was noble, and even 
regal, if legend did not lic. The Rev. Edward Burton 
could trace his descent from a namesake who was knighted 
by Edward IV after the second battle of St. Albans, during 
the Wars of the Roses, and his spouse was credibly believed 
to be a great-granddaughter of Louis XIV by the Comtesse 
de Montmorenci. 

The many strains that met in Richard Burton may be 
held to account for most of the elements in his complex 
personality, his violent temper, abruptness of speech and 
love of devilment ; his directness, pertinacity and courage ; 
his mysticism, his linguistic and mimetic gifts. There 
does not seem to be any justification for suspecting some- 
where a drop of gipsy blood in order to explain his 
orientalism and Arab physiognomy. The key to his 
roving disposition and cosmopolitanism is also to be 
found in his inheritance from many nationalities and the 
circumstances of his childhood. When, at the age of 
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twenty-one, he ran down to have a last look at Barham 
House before sailing for India, his frame of mind was not 
that of Warren Hastings under similar circumstances, 
who formed the fine resolution to come back and buy the 
old place. He always acted upon the saying, “‘ Omne solum 
Sforti patria,” or, as he rendered it, “‘ For every region is 
a strong man’s home.” 

Burton’s wanderings began when he was only a few 
months old. His father was seized with a severe form of 
bronchial asthma, and a move to a milder climate became 
imperative. The search for a cure, or at least a mitigation, 
of this complaint drove the Burton family, to which a 
daughter and another son were soon added, from one part 
of Europe to another; the state of affairs lasting for 
Richard until the beginning of his independent travels. 

The comparatively dry air of Touraine invited a first 
halt at Tours, in those days the most medieval city in 
France. “The western half of the city, divided from the 
eastern by the Rue Royale, contained a number of old 
turreted houses of freestone, which might have belonged 
to the fifteenth century. There also was the tomb of the 
Venerable St. Martin, in a crypt where lamps are ever 
burning. The eastern city contained the grand Cathedral 
of St. Garcien, with its domed towers, and the Archévéché 
or Archbishop’s palace, with beautiful gardens.” The 
English colony consisted of some two hundred families, 
Their needs were served by a chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Way ; 
their schoolmaster was Mr. Clough, “ who bolted from his 
debts,” and then Mr. Gilchrist ; while the celebrated Dr. 
Brettoneau took care of the invalids. The Hon. Martin 
Hawke was duellist. Living was cheap and good, and 
educational facilities were satisfactory. There was plenty 
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of amusement and sport, including boar hunting in the 
Forest of Amboise ; the natives were well-disposed, and 
altogether the place held many attractions. 

The Burtons made their residence at the Chateau of © 
Beauséjour, on the right bank of the Loire, half-way up 
the heights that bound the stream. Fronting the house 
was a French garden and vineyards, and the lovely country- 
side was seen to perfection from the upper windows. 

Here the children were as happy as the day is long, 
eating grapes in the garden, playing with their Noah’s 
Ark animals, sporting with the dogs, and swarming up the 
tails of their father’s horses. The Colonel hunted, and 
was periodically brought home hurt by running against a 
tree. Mrs. Burton presided amiably over the household 
and extended a warm-hearted hospitality to the English 
colonists. 

Aunt Georgina Baker came over on a short visit, and 
took back with her the children’s nurse, Charlotte Ling, 
daughter of the lodge-keeper at Barham House. The good 
soul had been unable to stand the substitution of kickshaws 
and dandelion salad for beef and beer. Henceforward the 
youngsters were under the care of a succession of bonnes, 
who were quite unable to keep them in order. Aunt 
Georgina has an interesting recollection of her small 
nephew Dick at this period. One day she found him lying 
on his back under the summer noonday sky, exclaiming, 
“ How I love a bright burning sun!” Thus early were 
the tropics calling to him. 

The study of languages, in which he was afterwards to 
become so amazingly proficient, started for Burton at an 
equally youthful age; Latin at three and Greek at four. 
This was at home. At six he was sent to school at Tours 
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with his younger brother and sister. They took lessons in 
drawing, dancing, French and music. Richard was keen 
on the French and drawing, the music and dancing he 
hated. Weapons were much to his liking almost as soon 
as he could walk, and he well remembers at the age of five 
longing to kill the porter for laughing at his wooden sword. 
and toy pistol. 

Beauséjour proving to be too distant from the school to 
be convenient, the Burtons presently moved into town, 
and occupied a pleasant corner house in the Rue de 
PArchévéché. This was situated close to the Place and the 
Archbishop’s palace, and delighted the children, with small 
deer feeding about the dwarf lawn. Richard was now a 
rather precocious child of seven, not too strong physically, 
but full of vitality and the ringleader in any kind of mis- 
chief. His rough and untidy exterior contrasted strangely 
with the depth and delicate sensitiveness of his mind. 

“I was a boy of three ideas,” he tells us. “ Usually if 
a child is forbidden to eat the sugar or to lap up the cream 
he simply either obeys or does the contrary ; but I used to 
place myself before the sugar and cream and carefully 
study the question, ‘Have I the courage not to touch 
them?’ When I was quite sure of myself that I had the 
courage I instantly rewarded resolution by emptying one 
or both. Moreover, like most boys of strong imagination 
and acute feeling, I was a resolute and unblushing liar ; 
LT used to ridicule the idea of honour being any way attached 
to telling the truth, I considered it an impertinence the 
being questioned, I never could understand what moral 
turpitude there could be in a lie, unless it was told for fear 
of the consequences of telling the truth, or one that would 
attach blame to another person. That feeling continued 
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for many a year, and at last, as very often happens, as 

soon as I realized that a lie was contemptible, it ran into 

quite the other extreme, a disagreeable habit of scrupu- 

lously telling the truth whether it was timely or not.” ” 
This habit was to get him into a great deal of trouble and 

make him many enemies. 

Richard dwells with evident relish on the boisterous 
escapades of his childhood. ‘We boys became perfect 
devilets, and played every kind of trick despite the rattan. 
Fighting the French gutter-boys with sticks and stones, 
fists, and snowballs was a favourite amusement, and many 
a donkey-lad went home with ensanguined nose. Our 
father and mother went much into the society of the place, 
which was gay and pleasant, and we children were left more 
or less to the servants. We boys beat all our bonnes, 
generally by running at their petticoats and upsetting them. 
There was one particular case when a new nurse arrived, a 
huge Norman girl, who at first imposed upon this turbulent 
nursery by her breadth of shoulder and the general rigour 
of her presence. One unlucky day we walked to the 
Faubourg at the south-east of the town; the old women 
sat spinning and knitting at their cottage doors, and 
remarked loud enough for us boys to hear, “ Ah ga! ces 
petits gamins! Voila une honnéte bonne qui ne leur 
laissera pas faire des farces!’? Whereupon Euphrosyne 
became as proud as a peacock, and insisted upon a stricter 
discipline than we were used to. That forest walk ended 
badly. A jerk of the arm on her part brought on a general 
attack from the brood; the poor’ bonne measured her 
length upon the ground, and we jumped upon her. The 
party returned, she with red eyes, torn cap, and downcast 
looks, and we hooting and jeering loudly, and calling the 
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old women ‘ Les Méres Pomponnes,’ who screamed pre- 
dictions that we should come to the guillotine. 

“ Our father and mother had not much idea of managing 
their children ; it was like the old tale of the hen who 
hatched ducklings. By way of a wholesome and moral 
lesson of self-command and self-denial, our mother took us 
past Madame Fisterre’s windows, and bade us look at all 
the good things in the window, during which we fixed our 
ardent affections upon a tray of apple-puffs; then she 
said, ‘ Now, my dears, let us go away; it is so good for 
little children to restrain themselves.’ Upon this we three 
devilets turned flashing eyes and burning cheeks upon our 
moralizing mother, broke the windows with our fists, 
clawed out the tray of apple-puffs, and bolted, leaving poor 
mother a sadder and a wiser woman, to pay the damages 
of her lawless brood’s proceedings.” 

Many a night, when the “ brood,” like little angels, lay 
safe asleep in bed, must Colonel Burton and his wife have 
discussed the problem of their unruly offspring. The 
French servants seemed quite unable to control their high 
spirits ; the boys were becoming young hooligans and the 
girl a tomboy. The Colonel, who had a great sense of his 
paternal responsibility, and his asthma being easier, deter- 
mined in 1829 to return to England in hopes that an English 
education might be successful in making a lady and gentle- 
men of his children. 

The decision once taken, political events ensured that 
it would quickly be acted upon. Tours, in noisy gatherings 
of the townsfolk, was beginning to echo moderately the 
thunders in the capital, which in the following year were 
to drive Charles X from his throne. There were no outrages, 
but the Place resounded with cries of “ Vive la Chatte!” 
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(for La Charte—the Charter), while the ignorant market- 
women inquired of their neighbours whom the Cat might 
be that the people wished it so long a life. : 

The lumbering yellow chariot mouldering in the Burton’s 
coach-house was dragged out and renovated. Packing 
proceeded apace, and somehow all that was portable was 
stowed in the queer receptacles, imperial, boot, sword- 
case, and plate-chest. The rest of the furnishings were 
sold off by auction. “Then began the journey along the 
interminable avenues of the old French roads, lined with 
parallel rows of poplars, which met at a vanishing point 
of the far distance. Mighty dull work it was, whilst the 
French postilion in his seven-league boots jogged along with 
his horses at the rate of five miles an hour, never dreaming 
of increasing the rate, till he approached some horridly 
paved town, when he cracked his whip, like a succession of 
pistol shots, to the awe and delight of all the sabots.” 

At every nightly halt the same ordeal had to be faced 
again. The bargaining with an avaricious landlady for 
lodging at some miserable inn, who like as not would stand 
in an uncompromising attitude with arms akimbo, declaring 
in set terms, “that those who were not rich enough to 
travel ought to stay at home.” Then there were the 
rooms to be inspected, the damp sheets to be aired, the 
warming-pans to be ordered, and finally the hungry wait 
for a dinner that seemed to take hours to cook. 

At Chartres Mrs. Burton was taken seriously ill from the 
fatigues of the journey, and all the time, while physical 
suffering and discomfort increased, the occasional shouts 
of “Down with the English !” from the excited populace 
added the burden of mental anxiety. In Paris the “ Revolu- 
tion of the three days of July ” had broken out, and the 
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barricades were up in the streets. Once again the tricolour 
was hoisted, and before long the mob temporarily checked 
by the troops of Marshal Marmont was swarming into 
the Louvre and the Tuileries. When the wearied and 
dispirited Burtons passed through the capital signs of the 
struggle were still evident in the charred remains of burnt- 
down houses and bullet-pitted walls. And beyond all this, 
cholera in a particularly virulent form was raging through 
the stricken streets. 

How pleasant to the travellers was the first sight of the 
sea and the ramshackle roofs of the haven of Dieppe! 
How delightful to recuperate for a space on the warm 
welcoming summer sands, to dip aching bodies in the 
water, and for the children to gallop about on little ponies, 
and to laugh at the queer costumes of the bathers ! 

All too quickly came the day of embarkation. The 
yellow chariot with many creakings was hoisted on board, 
the shores of France slowly receded, and Richard and the 
younger Burtons turned their faces towards England, a 
stranger land to them than the one they were leaving 
behind. 


Whatever expectations Richard may have entertained 
of England, he was quickly disillusioned. The cold grey 
seas washing against the Brighton sea-wall, then under 
construction, made him shudder. The air, full of smoke 
and smuts, seemed unbreathable. In the town everything 
appeared small, and mean, and miserable. Gone was the 
gaiety of Regency days. The fake oriental Pavilion stood 
silent, a garish monument to the King, who but latély had 
breathed his last. William IV and the new industrialism 
were inaugurating an era of sober middle-class stuffiness. 
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There was talk of the railway just opened between Liver- 
pool and Manchester, talk that deeply interested Colonel 
Burton, ever seeking for a means to make the fortune which 
always eluded him. j 

But it was not only the atmosphere that depressed the 
youngsters. Their stomachs revolted at the coarse and 
half-cooked food, the beer like strong medicine, the bread, 
all crumb and no crust, and the milk, a mixture of chalk 
and water. The national temper they found fierce and 
surly, after being so long accustomed to French light- 
heartedness. They shrank from the evidences of brutality, 
Everyone seemed to be punching somebody else’s head. 
“ Even the women punched their children, and the whole 
lower-class society seemed to be governed by the fist.” 

On the advice of a friend Colonel Burton decided to send 
his sons to a preparatory school at Richmond before pro- 
ceeding to Eton, and eventually Oxford or Cambridge. 
A house was found in Maids of Honour Row, between the 
river and the Green, on which stood the school, kept by 
the Rev. Charles Delafosse, who rejoiced in the title of 
Chaplain to the Duke of Cumberland. Richard remembers 
him as “ a bluff and portly man, with dark hair and short 
whiskers, whose grand aquiline nose took a prodigious deal 
of snuff; but he was no more fit to be a schoolmaster than 
the Grand Cham of Tartary.” 

The only thing the boy learned was how to use his fists. 
Fighting went on all the time, and Burton was entirely 
foreign to the English technique. In his first scrap he 
received a punch in the eye, which he thought was most 
unfair, and, having got his opponent down, he proceeded 
to bang his head against the floor, using his ears as handles. 
He was righteously indignant when hauled off, and told 
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to let his enemy stand up. “Stand up!” he cried, “ after 
all the trouble I’ve had to get the fellow down.” 

The school was conducted very much on the lines that 
Dickens has perpetuated in his Dotheboys Hall, and there 
was general relief when the holidays came round. Burton 
has no liking for the portrait of himself which his sister 
gives of him after a few months of English schooling. The 
lively youngster of Tours had become “a thin, dark little 
boy, with small features and large black eyes, extremely 
proud, sensitive, shy, nervous, and of a melancholy, 
affectionate disposition.” In fact all the stuffing had been 
punched and bullied out of him. His reserve was increased, 
if anything, by the foolish way that his parents insisted on 
his ugliness. They called his nose cocked, and assured him 
that the only decent feature in his face was his teeth. The 
effect on his temperament of these days may be instanced 
by the fact that many years later in India he could not 
bear to recognize an old schoolfellow, because his memories 
of the school were so painful. “That part of life,” he says, 
“which most boys dwell upon with the greatest pleasure, 
and concerning which most autobiographers tell the 
longest stories—school and college—was ever a nightmare 
to us.” 

Near the end of a year an outbreak of measles inter- 
vened to put an end to the hateful association. Several of 
the boys died, and the survivors were sent to their respect- 
ive homes. Richard himself went down with a mild attack, 
and was nursed back to health by Grandmamma Baker in 
Park Street. Burton senior had also had enough of Rich- 
mond Green and Maids of Honour Row. “ He was sighing 
for shooting and boar-hunting in the French forests, and 
he felt that he had done quite enough for the education of 
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the boys, which was turning out so badly.” To salve his 
conscience he decided to take with him abroad an English 
tutor and governess; and, having secured these, and 
Richard being convalescent, he made all expedition to — 
re-embark for Boulogne. 

How the children shrieked, and whooped, and danced 
for joy, scandalizing everyone on board! They shook 
their fists at the white cliffs, and loudly hoped they should 
mever see them again. They hurrah’d for France, and 
hooted for England, till the sailor who was hoisting the 
Union Jack looked upon them as little monsters. The 
slender ties with the homeland, so lightheartedly and 
enthusiastically broken, were to be valued differently in 
after life. A whole world of regret voices itself in Burton’s 
lines written towards the end of a career full of disappoint- 
ments ; 

“Jn our delight at getting away from school and the 
stuffy little island, we had no idea of the disadvantages 
which the new kind of life would inflict on our future 
careers. We were too young to know. A man who brings 
up his family abroad, and who lives there for years, must 
expect to lose all the friends who could be useful to him 
when he wishes to start them in life. The conditions of 
society in England are so complicated, and so artificial, 
that those who would make their way in the world, especi- 
ally in public careers, must be broken to it from their 
earliest day. The future soldiers and statesmen must be 
prepared by Eton and Cambridge. The more English they 
are, even to the cut of their hair, the better. In.conse- 
quence of being brought up abroad, we never thoroughly 
understood English society, nor did society understand us. 
And lastly, it is a real advantage to belong to some parish. 
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It is a great thing, when you have won a battle, or explored 
Central Africa, to be welcomed home by some little corner 
of the Great World, which takes a pride in your exploits 
because they reflect honour upon itself. In the contrary 
condition you are a waif, a stray; you are a blaze of 
light, without a focus. Nobody outside your own fireside 
cares.” 

Now began a migratory period which lasted for nearly 
nine years. The first halt was made at Blois, where the 
family remained a year, and the boys acquired some skill 
in the art of fencing. Already, in Paris, the tutor and 
governess had been put in their place. Starting with ideas 
of strict discipline, they even took the children out walking 
school fashion. This was intolerable. So, one day, by 
concerted arrangement, their charges bolted and, knowing 
their Paris well, returned home unaccompanied with the 
regretful tale that poor Miss Ruxton and Mr. Du Pré had 
been run over by an omnibus. There was immense excite- 
ment till the supposed victims walked in tired out, having 
wandered over half the city, not being able to find their 
way. 

From Blois, by short residential stages, the family 
moved on to Marseilles. Both Colonel and Mrs. Burton 
had been lapsing imperceptibly into the category of pro- 
fessed invalids. The climate of Italy, it was hoped, would 
telieve the asthma from which they were now joint sufferers. 
They embarked for Leghorn ; but after a few days trans- 
ferred to Pisa. Then on again to Siena, Rome, Florence, 
Capua, Naples. From city to city the coach rumbled along, 
and the journey was more irksome, if more scenically 
interesting, than in France. 

“ Food,” remembers Richard, “ seemed to consist mostly 
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of emelettes and pigeons. The pigeons, it is said, used to 
desert the dove-cotes every time they saw an English 
travelling-carriage approaching. And the omelettes showed 
more hair in them than eggs usually produce. The bread © 
and wine, however, were good, and adulteration was then 
unknown. The lodging was on a par with the food, and 
insect powder was not invented or known.” 

Three years passed in this unsatisfactory kind of exist- 
ence, the halts being ever too brief to call anywhere home. 
Education continued somehow. Miss Ruxton had long 
given up her post as governess, but Mr. Du Pré, the tutor, 
still continued as a member of this extraordinary household. 
Teachers of special subjects were picked up en route—an 
Italian master and a violin master at Pisa, an art master 
and fencing master at Naples. Richard was apt in all but 
the violin. He detested music, and the lessons for him 
ended when, in a fury of rage at what he considered an 
uncalled-for insult, he broke his instrument over the 
master’s head. Tuition in arms was his favourite, and he 
‘was quick to notice the difference between the French and 
Neapolitan schools of fencing. At the youthful age of 
fifteen he determined to produce a combination of the 
merits of both schools, and his perseverance is well exhibited 
by the fact that he never lost sight of this idea, though 
prevented for forty-four years by other tasks from carrying 
it into execution. His Book of the Sword was published in 
1884. 

Adolescence abated nothing of his natural devilment, 
and his exploits, in which he was aided and abetted by his 
younger brother, must have caused his parents considerable 
anxiety. While at Sorrento he had crept over the Natural 
Arch, because an Italian lad had declared it to be impossible. 
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He had taken the dog’s place in the Grotto del Cane from 
sheer inquisitiveness, and had been rescued just in time to 
escape suffocation. He had been caught while attempting 
to descend the crater of Vesuvius in an abortive pursuit 
of Satan, whom local report credited with having vanished 
therein with the soul of a usurer in his clutches. When the 
cholera came to Naples, and the people were dying off like 
flies, Richard and Edward, utterly fearless, must needs 
procure the necessary dresses and go about with the dead- 
carts. 

It was to be expected that under the molten southern 
skies sex would enter early into Richard’s escapades. His 
first amative adventure is thus recorded: “ Behind the 
Chiaja dwelt a multitude of syrens, who were naturally 
looked upon as the most beautiful of their sex. One lady 
in particular responded to the various telegraphic signs 
made to her from the flat terrace of the house, and we boys 
determined to pay her a visit. Arming ourselves with 
carving-knives, which we stuffed behind our girdles, we 
made our way jauntily into the house, introduced ourselves 
and, being abundant in pocket-money, offered to stand 
treat, as the phrase is, for the whole neighbourhood. The 
orgy was tremendous, and we were only too lucky to get 
home unhurt before morning, when the Italian servant let 
usin. The result was a correspondence, consisting in equal 
parts of pure love on our side and extreme debauchery on 
the syrens’. These letters, unfortunately, were found by 
our mother during one of her Sunday visitations to our 
chambers. A tremendous commotion was the result. Our 
father and his dog, Mr. Du Pré, proceeded to condign 
punishment with the horsewhip; but we climbed up to 
the tops of the chimneys, where the seniors could not follow 
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us, and refused to come down till the crime was condoned.” 

By the spring of 1836 the Burtons, never at peace, were 
on the move again. The Colonel had heard glowing 
accounts of Pau, in the Pyrenees. So once more there was 
selling and packing and the wearisome journey. France 
was unfriendly. “The subjects of Louis Philippe, the 
Citizen-King, were rancorous against Englishmen, and. 
whenever a fellow wanted to get up a row he had only to 
cry out, ‘ These are the misérables who poisoned Napoleon 
at St. Helena.’ ” 

Always sensitive to impressions, Richard’s eyes were all 
around him, taking in and recording everything of note. 
To his dying day he never forgot the typical Englishman 
of the French novelists whom he encountered at Toulouse : 
““Carroty hair, white and very smooth forehead, green 
eyes, a purple-reddish lower face, whiskers that had a kind 
of crimson tinge, and an enormous mouth worn open, so 
as to show the protruding teeth.” 

The sojourn at Pau, two years in duration, was inter- 
rupted each summer by flight to the Pyrénées to escape 
the intense heat. The gipsy spirit bred in Richard through 
years of almost continuous childhood travel, and agreeing 
with his natural high-spiritedness, had now become a 
dominant characteristic of his personality. That restless- 
lessness which could not bear to be in any place too long, 
and sent him questing in distant lands at every opportunity, 
had laid fast hold of him. The Old Man of the Sea had his 
legs twined tightly about his neck, never to release him 
until death. His famous charge to his wife in later years, 
“ Pay, pack, and follow!” only epitomized the legacy of 
boyhood. The child was father of the man. No wonder, 
then, that in the Pyrénées he should have been tempted 
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by the offer of a band of smugglers to join them. Their 
life appealed to his adventurous imagination. Had the 
Colonel and the tutor not been at hand he might easily 
have gone off with them and landed himself in serious 
trouble. 

At another time, in Pau, Richard succumbed to the 
geniality and mischievousness of a Jamaica Irishman. 
“Qne raw snowy day he gave us his strongest cigars, and 
brewed us a bowl of potent steaming punch, which was 
soon followed by another. Edward, not being very well, 
was unusually temperate, and so I, not liking to waste 
it, drank for two. A walk was then maliciously proposed, 
and the cold air acted, as usual, as stimulant to stimulant. 
Thomas began laughing aloud, Edward plodded gloomily 
along, and I got into half a dozen scrimmages with the 
country people. At last matters began to look serious, 
and the too hospitable host took his two guests back to 
their home. I managed to stagger upstairs ; I was deadly 
pale, with staring eyes, and compelled to use the depressed 
walk of a monkey, when I met my mother. She was startled 
at my appearance, and as J pleaded very sick she put me to 
bed. But other symptoms puzzled her. She fetched my 
father, who came to the bedside, looked carefully for a 
minute at his son and heir, and turned upon his heel, 
exclaiming, ‘The beast’s in liquor” The mother burst 
into a flood of tears, and next morning presented me with 
a five-franc piece, making me promise to be good for the 
future, and not to read Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his 
Son, of which she had a dreadful horror. It need hardly 
be said that the five francs soon melted away in laying in 
a stock of what is popularly called ‘a hair of the dog that 
bit?” 
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Again the scene shifts to Pisa. As the mountain fogs 
began to roll down upon the valley of the Basses-Pyrénées, 
heralding a third winter, Colonel Burton found that his 
poor chest required a warmer climate. This time the 
journey was varied by use of the Grand Canal du Midi, the 
family travelling in a big public barge. 

“ We had now put away childish things,” writes Richard ; 
“ that is to say, we no longer broke the windows across the 
river with slings, or engaged in free fights with our coevals. 
But the climate of Italy is precocious, so, as the Vicar of 
Wakefield has it, ‘ we cocked our hats and loved the ladies.’ 
And our poor father was once appalled by strange heads 
being put out of the windows in an unaccustomed street, 
and with the words, ‘Oh! S’or Riccardo. Oh! S’or 
Edoardo.’ ” 

The most protracted and tender of these calf-love 
passages was with Signorina Caterina, a tall olive-tinted 
brunette. Proposal of marriage was actually made and 
accepted; but, needless to say, the parents of neither 
contracting party were informed. They found out in due 
time, however, and then the farewells of the lovers were 
heartrending. 

This was the last straw so far as Burton senior was con- 
cerned. Ageing, asthmatic, and perpetually fretting over 
the wild conduct of his scapegrace progeny, his temper 
became permanently soured. He knew that he was de- 
feated ; and sought refuge in biting and sarcastic remarks 
which went quite unnoticed. Latin and Greek had been 
thrown cheerfully overboard with tutorial and parental 
control, and the boys, almost men now, did exactly as they 
pleased. But the old Colonel, true to Army tradition, 
would not surrender while he had a shot left; and he now 
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proceeded to load and fire the last bullet in the long drawn- 
out campaign. The bullet was labelled “ College.” 

In order to crush their pride, the boys were told that 
they should enter ‘ Oxford College as sizars, poor gentle- 
men who are supported by the alms of the others.” Vain 
were their determinations to enlist, or go before the mast, 
or to turn Turks, banditti, or pirates rather than undergo 
such an indignity. They were packed off to England in 
the early summer of 1840. Whether the Colonel had a 
belief that, despite appearances, the divine spark in his 
sons was not yet extinct, or sought honours and safety and 
a settled life for them, or whether he was prompted by a 
perverted Irish sense of humour, the career he now designed 
for them was the Church. As a further salutory measure 
the brothers, hitherto inseparable, were to be parted; 
Richard was to go to Oxford, and Edward to Cambridge. 

Arrived for the second time in England, the young 
men were temporarily quartered with Grandma Baker, 
who was greatly disappointed at what she considered their 
poor physique. 

Richard found his native land no more inviting at twenty 
than he had done at ten. Early Victorianism was rampant. 
“Everything appeared to us so small, so mean, so ugly. 
The faces of the women were the only exception to the 
general rule of hideousness. The houses were so unlike 
houses, and more like the Nuremberg toys magnified. The 
outsides were so prim, so priggish, so utterly inartistic. 
The little bits of garden were mere slices, as if they had 
been sold by the inch. The interiors were cut up into such 
wretched little rooms, more like ship-cabins than what were 
called rooms in Italy. The drawing-rooms were crowded 
with hideous little tables, that made it dangerous to pass 
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from one side to the other. The tables were heaped with 
nick-nacks that served neither for use or show. And there 
was a desperate neatness and cleanness about everything 
that made us remember the old story of the Stoic who spat 
in the face of the master of the house because it was the 
most untidy place in the dwelling.” 

Preparation for Oxford began most unfortunately for 
the parson designate. Professor Sholefield put him through 
his paces. Classics showed a lamentable deficiency ; he 
did not even know who Isis was. As for religion, he barely 
knew the Lord’s Prayer, broke down in the Apostles’ 
Creed, and had never heard of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
It was clear that some pretty serious coaching was neces- 
sary, and the Long Vacation, just begun, offered space for 
redemption. 

At the intervention of friends, a certain Dr. Greenhill, 
married to a relation of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, consented to 
take up the unenviable task. The stern and determined 
Colonel personally conducted his temporarily subdued son 
to the very door of the Doctor’s house in Oxford High 
Street, and no doubt suitably improved the occasion with 
timely advice not unmixed with warning. Mr. Du Pré, 
harassed tutor of vagabond days, had vanished and, like 
Burton’s boyhood, would never be seen again. 


At Oxford 


CHAPTER II 
AT OXFORD 


Burron’s first impressions of Oxford did not rise above the 
level of his previous impressions of English towns. He was 
a thoroughgoing cosmopolitan, with only the most attenu~ 
ated allegiance to Britain. His manners and mentality 
were of the Continent. Again and again he speaks of “ that 
unhappy education abroad” which placed him at so 
serious a disadvantage in associating with his own country- 
men. He tries hard to stifle his contempt for the inelegance 
of English life and institutions. He had none of the 
patriotic loyalty that enables the genuine foreigner finishing 
in England to hold his head high and to tolerate good- 
humouredly the coarseness and crudities of alien usages. 
He was just an Englishman who had forgotten, or, rather, 
had never known how to be English. His very sensitive- 
ness and sentimentality were un-English qualities, and 
made his lot all the harder to bear. Only the devil in 
him, which loved to break forth in mischievous deeds, 
enabled him to hold his own with his contemporaries at 
College, and not to feel too keenly his psychic isolation. 

“ The first sight of Oxford,” he records, “ struck me with 
appal. . . . I could not imagine how such fine and pictur- 
esque old buildings as the colleges could be mixed up with 
the mean little houses that clustered around them, looking 
as if they were built of cardboard. . . . The river with the 
classical name of Isis was a mere moat, and its influent, 
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the Cherwell, was a ditch. The country around, especially 
just after Switzerland, looked flat and monotonous in the 
extreme. The skies were brown-grey, and to an Italian 
nose the smell of the coal smoke was a perpetual abomina- 
tion. Queer beings walked the streets, dressed in aprons 
that hung behind from their shoulders and caps consisting 
of a square, like that of a lancer’s helmet, planted upon a 
semi-oval to contain the head. These queer creatures 
were carefully shaved, except, perhaps, a diminutive 
mutton-cutlet on each side of their face. . . . Moreover, 
an indescribable appearance of donnishness or incipient 
donnishness pervaded the whole lot. The juniors looked 
like schoolboys who aspired to be schoolmasters, and the 
seniors as if their aspirations had been successful.” 

At last term opened and Burton went into residence at 
Trinity. . 

From the first moment that he entered the College he 
was made aware that he was a misfit. A couple of fellow- 
collegians met him, and the taller of the two laughed in his 
face at sight of his splendid moustachios. Burton, deeply 
affronted, handed him his card and called him out, to the 
gentleman’s open-mouthed astonishment. Duels apparently 
were out of order, and Burton proceeded sadly on his 
way convinced that he had fallen among grocers. The 
kindly college porter warned the freshman that he might 
expect to be the victim of practical jokes, and strongly 
advised him to “sport his oak,” or, in other words, to 
bar and lock his outer door. With injured dignity he 
declined the well-intentioned counsel and spent his first 
zvening in his rooms, miserably enough, with his door 
defiantly open and a poker thrust into the fire, prepared to 
give a warm welcome to any intruder. 
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But Burton’s natural buoyancy and friendliness would 
not allow him to remain long aloof from his fellows, and 
soon he was chumming up with a few congenial spirits at 
Exeter, Brasenose and Oriel, and had begun a lifelong 
friendship with Alfred Bates Richards. The only thing he 
found irksome was the snobbish class distinctions. 

He was ready enough to prove his mettle in sundry 
exploits, notably causing himself to be let down by a rope 
into the Master of Balliol’s garden, plucking up by the 
roots some of that worthy’s choicest blooms, and replacing 
them with marigolds. ‘ The study of the old gentleman’s 
countenance when he saw them next moming was a joy 
for ever.” 

College dinner, so English and indigestible, he could not 
stomach, and whenever he could escape Hall he made his 
meal at a more hopeful place in town. Apart from sport 
vand his beloved fencing, he found the life dull enough 
after continental gaiety. There was neither opera nor balls, 
and the one mean little theatre was discouraged. A 
mediocre orchestra and a visiting mesmeric lecturer pro- 
vided rare relief ; the alternative seemed to be an evening’s 
“soak” with cognac, whisky and gin. It was very de- 
pressing. 

Occasionally Burton visited one of the town families, 
and once at Dr. Greenhill’s he met at dinner Dr. (afterwards 
Cardinal) Newman and Dr. Arnold of Rugby. “ I expected 
great things from their conversation,” he says, “ but it was 
mostly confined to discussing the size of the Apostles in 
the Cathedral of St. Peter’s, in Rome, and both these 
eminent men showed a very dim recollection of the subject.” 
It was at Dr. Greenhill’s again that Burton met Don Pascual 
de Gayangos, the Spanish Arabist, who showed. him how to 
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was in no mood for the old lady’s company, nor for that of 
his Victorian aunts, though they did their best to find him 
friends and amusement within their limited ambit. The 
evenings were tolerable enough, but most of the day he 
was at a loose end, and when he wanted to smoke he was 
turned out on to the leads. He wished that he belonged to 
aclub: he gambled a little at cards, but he was never an 
enthusiastic player, and always exercised a careful con- 
trol of himself. He disliked either winning from or losing 
to his friends in private play, and at the public tables he 
would put a certain sum into his pocket, and if luck was 
against him he would not exceed it. In this respect he was 
more a Baker than a Burton. 

Before the vacation was over he had moved into lodgings 
in Maddox Street, and Edward joining him there from 
Cambridge, the brothers had a high old time in a way that 
their respectable famale relatives could hardly have been 
expected to cater for. But term time came again, to be 
greeted with all the proverbial disgust of the small schoolboy, 
and the brothers separated to their several seats of learning. 

The Spring Term passed in much the same manner as 
the Autumn, except that the determination grew in both 
brothers to put an end to collegiate existence. Meetings 
with military acquaintances in the holidays had driven all 
ideas of the Church out of their heads, if they had ever 
more than filially lodged there. Their pulses beat in 
response to a thought that has since been sloganized as 
“ Join the Army and See the World!” When the invita- 
tion came to spend the Long Vacation with parents and 
sister, it was decided to make a common assault on the 
hitherto impregnable position occupied by the Colonel. 

Unfortunately the citadel was not to be carried in this 
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way, and even a protracted siege showed no signs of securing 
its objective. Burton senior was adamant ; he was always 
thinking of that fellowship. Only one course was left: 
if the brothers were not to be withdrawn voluntarily, they 
would see that they were sent down. And with that grim 
purpose they sailed again for England. 

It naturally fell to Richard at Oxford to strike the first 
blow for freedom. He was most anxious to avoid the 
disgrace of expulsion ; he only wished to be rusticated— 
a milder punishment meted out for irregularity of conduct, 
but casting no aspersion on one’s character. Burton sought 
a safe line, and fortune favoured him. 

There came down to Oxford a celebrated steeplechaser, 
Oliver the Irishman, and Burton and other undergraduates 
determined to see him ride. The college authorities, 
however, would not permit of any visit to “ the disgraceful 
scenes of ‘race ordinaries,’” and to ensure that their 
prohibition would be respected they ordered all the under- 
graduates to be present at a lecture timed at the hour that 
the race was to be run. Such an infringement of the 
liberty of the subject was not to be tolerated by high- 
spirited youth. Plans were laid and tandems were ordered 
to await the miscreants in a secluded spot behind Worcester 
College. The tandems only aggravated the offence, for 
they were forbidden vehicles, though why this was so is 
something of a mystery. The only explanation that the 
writer has ever heard was that contained in the bishop’s 
reprimand to his chaplain. 

“If I place my hands together before my face,” said the 
bishop, with a twinkle in his eye, “ that is a pious attitude. 
But if I place them one in front of the other, that is the very 
reverse.” 
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The steeplechase was a delight, and, no doubt, enjoyed 
all the more for being a stolen sweet. But next morning 
there was a summoning of the culprits to the Green Room, 
and an eating of humble pie. Most of the racegoers ex- 
pressed at least verbal contrition. But Burton, with his 
ulterior motive, was not of their number, and proceeded 
to argue the rights and wrongs of the case with the stern 
dignitaries. He boldly asserted that there was nothing 
immoral in attending a race meeting, and in any event 
they were not children. He wound up his peroration with 
the axiom “ that trust begets trust,” and “ they who trust 
us elevate us.” 

But this was altogether too much for offended authority. 
Such bare-faced audacity could not be tolerated for a 
moment. With the result that, when the others were 
simply rusticated, Burton was singled out by a special 
recommendation not to return to Oxford. He heard his 
sentence, so much harder than expected, in stony silence. 
And then, as the injustice of it went home, he completely 
forgot himself and gave vent to his feelings in heavy 
sarcasm. He declared that he would leave the college at 
once, and hoped that the caution-money deposited by his 
father would be honestly returned to him. 

This was the climax. There was a general rise of digni- 
taries, as if a violent expulsion from the room was intended. 
The scene was ridiculously dramatic, and Burton played 
it out to the end. With exaggerated courtesy, he bowed 
low from the waist, wished the authorities all future happi- 
ness, and then, head erect, he stalked out. 

His manner of leaving Oxford was of a piece with the 
rest, and he thus describes it: ‘‘ There was now no need 
for the furtive tandem behind Worcester College. It was 
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driven boldly up to the college doors. My bag and baggage 
were stowed away in it, and with a cantering leader and a 
high-trotting shaft-horse, which unfortunately went over 
the beds of the best flowers, we started from the High 
Street by the Queen’s Highway to London, J artistically 
performing upon a yard of tin trumpet, waving adieu to my 
friends, and kissing my hand to the pretty shop-girls.” 

It was a splendid and blustering exit. 

Arrived in London, Burton was received by the “ family 
harem” with some astonishment, and he had to lie un- 
blushingly to account for his premature presence. How- 
ever, the real reason soon came out, and the scapegrace 
was asked bluntly what he intended to do. Again he asked 
for an Army career, the Indian service for preference, 
and this time he had his way. A commission was obtained 
for him with the East India Company, which was badly in 
need of officers and men. 

And now Burton began really to live. He was hilarious 
at the prospect of imminent departure for the golden land 
of his dreams. His vivid imagination conjured up glowing 
visions of all he would see and do, the colourful native 
life, the temples and bazaars, the opportunities for studying 
age-old religions and customs and languages, and, not 
least, the fighting, the exploits he would perform, followed 
by rapid promotion, medals and stars. This was what he 
had waited for all along. This was his Chance. 

And were not the conditions just right for him. India 
was the talk of the town. India was News in that fateful 
winter of 1841. Out there blackest disaster had overtaken 
the British forces in Afghanistan, sent to oust Dost 
Muhammad. First Sir Alexander Burnes had been 
assassinated in Cabul, then the chief political adviser, 
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Sir William Macnaghten, had been treacherously murdered 
at an interview with Akbar Khan, Dost Muhammad’s 
eldest son. The position was critical, and General Elphin- 
stone, in command of the British troops, was unequal to 
the situation: he had been best man at Colonel Burton’s 
wedding, and this gave a personal touch to the tragedy 
that followed. Elphinstone gave the order to abandon 
Cabul, and set out with his army for India. 

Out of a force of 4,000 fighting men and 12,000 camp 
followers only one survivor reached Jellalabad alive. 
Picked off by Afghan marksmen by day, knifed by night, 
succumbing to the intense cold, raided and harried con- 
tinuously, the numbers steadily dwindled, until at last Dr. 
Brydon alone, half dead with exhaustion, rode up to the 
gates of safety. 

Such was the catastrophe that brought a rush of eager 
applicants to the old India House in Leadenhall Street, 
ready to avenge the insult to British arms, and there 
Burton duly presented himself to be sworn in. 

The Colonel was too considerate a man, in spite of his 
indignation, not to allow his wayward son a liberal outfit ; 
so that Burton found himself fully provided for, even ta 
the extent of a rather useless wig and a bull-terrier, when 
the day came to sail. He had elected to go to Bombay, 
where he would enjoy some personal freedom, rather than 
to Bengal or Calcutta, which harboured inconvenient 
relatives. 

At last the day long anticipated arrived, and on June 
18th, 1842, Cadet Richard Francis Burton embarked at 
Greenwich aboard the good ship Fobn Knox for the four 
months’ voyage to India via the Cape. 


In India 


CHAPTER III 
IN INDIA 


Burton landed at Bombay on October 28th, 1842, and he 
invests the occasion with due significance by noting that 
“this was the year after the heir-apparent was born; 
when Nott, Pollock and Sale revenged the destruction of 
13,000 (really 16,000) men by the Afghans; when the 
Chinese War broke out; when Lord Ellenborough suc- 
ceeded awkward Lord Auckland ; and when Major-General 
Sir Charles J. Napier, commanding at Poonah, was ap- 
pointed to Sind (August 25th, 1842), and when his subse- 
quent unfriend, Brevet-Major James Outram, was on 
furlough to England; lastly, and, curious to say, most 
important of all to me, was the fact that Ensign Burton 
was ranked and posted in the G.G.O. (Governor-General’s 
Office) of October 15th, 1842, to the 18th Regiment, 
Bombay N.I. (Native Infantry).” All of which is as long 
a sentence as even a Burton could require as an introduction 
to his sphere of service. 

Fortunately, Bombay itself looked sufficiently unappe-~ 
tizing to bring our young fire-eater rudely down to earth. 
It was dirty, ugly, and it stank. Burton, who knew the 
slums and sights and smells of dozens of continental 
cities, had never come up against anything like this. His 
vision of the Rose Garden of India faded swiftly ; the 
_ golden domes and fretted pinnacles vanished into thinnest 
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air. A wretched shore-boat took him across the dirty waters 
of the much lauded bay and landed him at the Apollo 
Bunder, where he was awaited by a miserable jostling 
throng of palanquin bearers. His first crudely spoken 
words of Hindustani, learnt on board, associated with his 
determined appearance, saved him from the full effects 
of native importunity. If anything was wanting to com- 
plete his disillusionment it was supplied by the presence 
of a Sepoy, type of the infantrymen he was about to com- 
mand. There the creature stood, a figure of fun, its wasp- 
like form clad in a tight-fitting scarlet coat, and its shako 
planted on the top of its dingy face. 

After such a first impression of Bombay it was hardly 
a shock to be lodged at a wretched and filthy Parsee 
tavern, dignified with the name of the British Hotel: 
* All uncleanliness at the highest prices.” 

There followed the inevitable-bout of “ seasoning sick- 
ness,” and Burton was drafted into the Sanitary Bungalow. 
This proved hardly more inviting than the so-called hotel. 
It was one of a group of thatched hovels, in the two meagre 
apartments of which lizards and rats abounded, facing 
Back Bay, and in unpleasant proximity to the burning- 
ground, “‘ whence ever arose a pestilential whiff of roast 
Hindu.” 

Bombay life on closer acquaintance failed to improve on 
first impressions ; a dull, monotonous routine ride at dawn 
and dusk, and at night—for the unattached—dissipation 
in such haunts as the Bhendi bazaar, where dark-skinned 
harlots in gaudy raiment, imitation jewels, and hair 
japanned with cocoanut oil, waited in rowdy competition. 
White society was snobbish and censorious, and as a mere 
company’s officer instead of a regular, Burton was pointedly 
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made to feel his inferiority. As a bachelor and a novice, 
certain of the ladies felt it their duty to speak to him about 
his immortal soul, and the proper conduct of a Christian in 
a heathen land. His sensitive nature shrank from such 
lecturings and probings ; he disliked equally the kind of 
good-chappie fellowship of some of his brother officers. 
In the sweltering heat everyone seemed to go to extremes, 
and the more unpleasant or eccentric side of their person- 
alities came uppermost. One would become Pharisaically 
pious, another a scoffer at al} religion, a third would irritate 
by constant repetition of some silly expression like ““ By my 
halidom.” 

Fortunately for Burton, six weeks of such company was 
all that he was called upon to endure, and he found relief 
by applying himself diligently to the study of Hindustani. 
Even on that first inauspicious evening of his arrival he 
had engaged a tutor in the person of Dosabhai Sohrabji, 
a venerable Parsee priest, and made such rapid strides in 
the language as to give his master excessive pleasure. 
From his childhood Burton had always been on intimate 
terms with the common people, who represent the real soul 
of a country; and now that he was in a land where the 
customs, ideas and beliefs of the native races were so novel 
and fascinating, he was impatient of the linguistic handicap 
which prevented him from obtaining that complete insight 
and understanding which he so greatly desired. He had 
never suffered from that Superior Briton complex which 
hag been at the root of so much misguided colonial states- 
manship: he recognized the brotherhood “under the 
ekin.” Thereby he laid the foundations of his singular 
successes as an explorer in regions hostile to the whiteman, 
while alienating many in authority at home, who believed 
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that he had become too much of a native to be deserving 
of their complete trust and confidence. 

Welcome orders came in due course to join his regiment 
near Baroda, in Gujarat. Burton obeyed the summons 
with alacrity. The slow but most pleasant way of reaching 
his destination was by pattymar, a native vessel with huge 
lateen sails, which plodded up the western coast for the 
two hundred miles that ended in the Gulf of Cambay. 
This was followed by a three-days’ march inland. Before 
sailing he was expected to provide himself with a complete 
outfit and a retinue; this consisted of a staff of servants, 
a horse, a tent, and other necessary equipment. The 
dawdling progress of the pattymar, which often lay be- 
calmed for a day at a time, furnished abundant oppor- 
tunities for sight-seeing trips ashore; and a fortnight did 
not seem any too long to study a coastline famous in 
Portuguese history. 

The final landing was made at the Tankaria-Bunder, 
hardly more than a mud-bank, on the eastern arm of the 
bay, where carts were procured to complete the journey. 

Burton was delighted with the Gujarat country with its 
tranquil beauty. “ Green as a card-table, flat as a prairie, 
it grew a marvellous growth of trees, which stunted our 
English oaks and elms... and a succession of fields 
breaking the glades, of townlets and villages walled by 
luxuriant barriers of caustic milk-bush, teemed with sights 
and sounds and smells peculiarly Indian. The sharp bark 
of Hanu the Monkey and the bray of the Shankh or conch 
near the bowery pagoda were surprises to the ear, and less 
to the nose was the blue vapour which settled over the 
hamlets, morning and evening, a semi-transparent veil, 
the result of Gobar smoke from ‘ cow-chips.’ . . . Won- 
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drous and peaceful and quiet lay those little Indian villages, 
outlaid by glorious banyan and pipal trees, topes or clumps 
of giant figs which rain a most grateful shade, and sometimes 
provided by the piety of some long-departed chief with a 
tank of cut stone, a baura or draw-well of fine masonry and 
large dimensions.” 

The main cantonment of the 18th Regiment, Bombay 
Native Infantry, was in the country outside of Baroda, 
while one wing was stationed at Mhow, on the Bengal 
frontier. Here Burton was received by his commanding 
officer, formally presented at Mess, and sat down to the 
most decent and well-served meal that he had enjoyed 
since setting foot in India. 

For the next six months he took part in the usual 
activities of the regiment, and he records nothing of real 
significance or particular interest. The short hours of 
duty enabled him to slog away at his Hindustani, so that 
at the end of this period he was ready to apply for leave of 
absence to take his examination at Bombay. Despite 
the fact that the native examiner was a rival to his own 
tutor, and therefore not entirely free from bias, Burton 
easily distanced the other competitors, and was duly passed 
as interpreter in Hindustani. This was on May 5th, 1843. 
A week later he was setting out again to rejoin his corps 
with a goodly supply of Gujarati books, and in another 
four months had mastered his second native language. 
Again he was examined and passed with honour; but by 
this time his gifts had been recognized in his appointment 
as Regimental Interpreter. 

Burton had soon realized that “ in India two roads lead 
to preferment. The direct highway is ‘service’; getting 
a flesh wound, cutting down a few of the enemy, and 
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doing something eccentric, so that your name may creep 
into a despatch. The other path—study of the languages 
—is a rugged and tortuous one, still you have only to plod 
steadily along its length, and, sooner or later, you must 
come to a ‘ staff appointment.’ ” 

In these words we can read an expression of his disap- 
pointment at missing active service. The Irishman in 
him was spoiling for a fight; but fate kept him on the 
high seas until the first Afghan campaign was over, and 
while Sind was being conquered by Sir Charles Napier in 
the spring of 1843 his regiment remained inactive at Mhow, 
only a few days’ journey away. To Burton, sweating over 
his books, came the stirring news of the battles of Miani 
and Dubba, and for a space the student was forgotten in 
the soldier: He drilled his Sepoys with enthusiasm; but 
marching orders did not come until the winter, and by 
that time peace had been restored. His road, evidently, 
was the road of linguistics, and he returned again to his 
studies. 

He now attacked Sanskrit under the tutorship of Him 
Chand, a Nagar Brahmin, and the regimental pundit. He 
was rewarded by being initiated into some of the inner 
doctrines and practices of Hinduism, and at length per- 
mitted to wear the Brahminical thread of the twice born. 

The summer of 743 gave Burton his first and worst 
experience of the monsoon. It began with a display of 
“insect youth ” that put the plagues of Egypt to shame, 
Ants and flying bugs were everywhere, so that at Mess 
every tumbler had to be covered with a silver lid. Then 
came the rains, as if the fountains of the great deep had 
been opened up. “ Without exaggeration,” he writes, 
“ the steady discharge of water buckets lasted literally, on 
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one occasion, through seven days and nights without inter- 
mission, and to reach Mess we had to send our clothes on, 
and to wear a single waterproof, and to gallop through 
water above, around, and below at full speed.” 

At the end of the year a move was made from Gujarat ; 
“ the 18th ” was to be transferred to Sind, and on January 
Ist, 1844, the regiment embarked on the Hon, East India 
company’s steamer Semiramis, bound for Karachi. On 
board Burton became acquainted with Captain (after- 
wards Colonel) Scott, newly appointed to superintend the 
Sind canals—an important meeting this, as he not only 
later on became Scott’s assistant, but his lifelong friend. 

The Sind flats presented a striking contrast to the card- 
table green of Gujarat, and Burton apostrophized them in 
good set terms. “Oh! the barren shore ! a regular desert ; 
a thread of low coast, sandy as a Scotchman’s whiskers ; 
a bald and dismal glaring waste with visible and palpable 
heat playing over its dirty white, dirty yellow, and dirty 
brown surface, something between a dustbin and an oven!” 
(Scinde ; or the Unhappy Valley.) Karachi could barely 
be dignified with the name of a port in 1844; it was a mere 
village on the mud flats, with miserable hovels almost 
meeting across the narrow lanes, and indescribably filthy. 

Hopeful of a speedy release from such an appalling 
environment, Burton at once took up the study of Sindi; 
but conditions made it hard going. “‘ We were quartered 
in tents, dust-storms howled over us daily, drills and 
brigade parades were never-ending, and, as I was acting 
interpreter to my regiment, courts-martial of dreary length 
occupied the best part of my time. Besides, it was im- 
possible to work in such an atmosphere of discontent. The 
seniors abhorred the barren desolate spot, with all its 
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inglorious perils of fever, spleen, dysentery, and congestion 
of the brain. The juniors grumbled in sympathy, and the 
Staff officers, ordered up to rejoin the corps—it was on 
field service—complained bitterly of having to quit their 
comfortable appointments in more favoured lands without 
even a campaign in prospect. So when, a month or two 
after landing in the country, we were transferred from 
Karachi to Gharra—purgatory to the other locale—I threw 
aside Sindi for Maharattee, hoping, by dint of reiterated 
examinations, to escape the place of torment as soon as 
possible.” 

While at Karachi military parades of all kinds were the 
rule, and Sir Charles Napier was frequently present, a 
diminutive figure, but with hawk’s eye, eagle’s beak, and 
powerful chin. The Conqueror of Sind was at the height 
of his fame. Advancing years and the Indian climate seem, 
however, to have made him somewhat irascible and to 
have given a bitter edge to his tongue. After witnessing 
the neglect and stupidities of the East India Company’s 
directors, he would talk most unguardedly about 
“ephemeral sovereigns” and the “ Twenty-four Kings 
of Leadenhall Street ”—-which made abundant trouble for 
him at home. He himself was constantly making bad 
mistakes. He had come to India too late in life really to 
understand the conditions, anxious as he was to learn. 
He began to study Hindustani; but had to abandon the 
effort after falling asleep several times over his lessons. 

Among his blunders was the releasing of all the African 
slaves in Sind, unconscious of the fact that he was virtually 
condemning them to starvation. He could not comprehend 
the “ Badli system,” whereby a rich native, who has 
committed a murder, can purchase the offices of a poor 
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man to suffer in his stead ; an * proceeded to the scandal 
of the civilian Judge Advocat: -General to hang the real 
criminal. Where native opinion countenanced the killing © 
of a wife for unfaithfulness ‘yy the aggrieved husband, 
Napier sent the unfortunate naan to the gallows, with the 
result that the ladies felt thatt they could now carry on 
their amours with impunity. © Things came to such a pass 
that the harlots of Hyderabaal actually sent him a deputa- 
tion complaining “that the married women were taking 
the bread out of their moutths.” Nevertheless, Napier’s 
efficiency pacified the new province in record time. Outram 
had predicted ten years of guerilla warfare before there 
could be a settled peace; Stir Charles succeeded within a 
year, and Burton, when aged on levelling down the 
canals, found himself loudly blessed by the peasants, who 
cried out: “ These men ar¢ indeed worthy to govern us, 
as they work for our good.’” 

Indefatigable in his linguistic studies, even in the humid 
atmosphere of Gharra—where to escape suffocation he 
was sometimes obliged to cover his table with a wet cloth 
and to pass the hot hours/ under it—Burton successfully 
took his examination in Maharattee in October, 1844, and 
immediately took up Persian. 

Returning to Karachi, he found to his joy that his 
release from torment had been unexpectedly arranged. 
His friend Scott had persuaded the Governor of Sind to 
give him the temporary appointment of Assistant to the 
Survey, with especial reference to the Canal Department, 
a point in his favour lyéing his ability to read and translate 
the valuable Italjan works on hydrodynamics. His 
reaction was immédiate, and the imp of mischief in him, 
which had rather wilted during the trying year, took a 
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new lease of life. A “Survey Mess” was organized, and 
with his fellow-assistants Burton was soon doing the 
wildest things, so that local society pronounced them all 
mad. Even the country began to exhibit its good points, 
for, as he says, “ a good Staff appointment has the general 
effect of doing away with one’s bad opinion of any place 
whatever.” 

The survey was heavy work, but it had its attractions 
in giving Burton his first real insight into native life. ‘ My 
new duties compelled me to spend the cold season in 
wandering over the districts; levelling the beds of canals 
and making preparatory sketches for a grand survey. I 
was thrown so entirely amongst the people as to depend 
upon them for society, and tHe ‘ dignity,’ not to mention 
the increased allowances of a 'Staff officer, enabled me to 
collect a fair stock of books, anjd to gather around me those 
who could make them of any tse. So, after the first year, 
when I had Persian at my fingers’-ends, sufficient Arabic 
to read, write, and conv fluently, and a superficial 
knowledge of that dialect of Bias which is spoken in 
the wilder parts of the provi I began the systematic 
study of the Sindian people, their manners and their 
tongue.” 

These experiences whetted Burton’s appetite. Returning 
to headquarters at Karachi, he determined if possible to 
prosecute his investigations at first hand, to dip down 
below the surface of Indian civilization. He was aided by 
making the acquaintance of Mirza Ali Akhbar and his friend, 
Mirza Daud, who lived in a bungalow outside the camp. 
So much was he in the company of these gentlemen that 
his brother officers started to nickname\him the “ White 
Nigger.” It is impossible to say when exactly the idea 
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firet took shape in his mind—perhaps the nickname sug- 
gested it—but presently he had conceived the audacious 
project of mixing with the people as one of themselves. 
Without confiding his plans to his commanding officer, 
he enlisted the services of his Persian munshi, Mirza 
Mohammed Hosayn, and opened on the sly three shops 
at Karachi, where cloth, tobacco and various odds and 
ends were sold. Through this means he became acquainted 
not only with native virtues, but with some of their 
indescribable sexual vices. Another man might have given 
up the game in disgust, covering the whole of such experi- 
ences with a general condemnation and returning to white 
society with a deep-rooted conviction of brown decadence, 
Not so, Burton, who was fair-minded to a fault and too 
much of a cosmopolitan to be uncharitable. He realized 
that moderation is not an oriental quality, and that the 
Eastern mind always runs to extremes. His estimate of 
the people’s character was therefore controlled by his 
understanding of their temperament, and he found many 
traits both good and beautiful. 

Now began a period of romantic adventure, which is best 
told in Burton’s own words, penned in 1852. 

“The first difficulty was to pass for an Oriental, and 
this was as necessary as -it was difficult. The European 
official in India seldom, if ever, sees anything in its real 
light, so dense is the veil which the fearfulness, the duplicity, 
the prejudice, and the superstitions of the natives hang 
before his eyes. And the white man lives a life so distinct 
from the black that hundreds of the former serve through 
what they call their ‘term of exile’ without once being 
present at a circumcision feast, a wedding, or a funeral. 
More especially the present generation, whom the habit 
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and the means of taking furloughs, the increased facility 
for enjoying ladies’ society, and, if truth be spoken, a 
greater regard for appearances, if not a stricter code of 
morality, estrange from their dusky fellow-subjects every 
day more and more. After trying several characters, the 
easiest to be assumed was, I found, that of a half-Arab, 
half-Iranian, such as may be met with in thousands along 
the northern shore of the Persian Gulf. The Sindans 
would have detected in a moment the difference between 
my articulation and their own had I attempted to speak 
their vernacular dialect, but they attributed the accent to 
my strange country, as naturally as a home-bred English- 
man would account for the bad pronunciation of a foreigner 
calling himself partly Spanish, partly Portuguese. Besides, 
I knew the countries along the Gulf by heart from books, 
I had a fair knowledge of the Shiah form of worship 
prevalent in Persia, and my poor munshi was generally at 
hand to support me in times of difficulty, so that the danger 
of being detected—even by a ‘real Simon Pure ’—was a 
very inconsiderable one. 

“With hair falling upon his shoulders, a long beard, 
face and hands, arms and feet stained with a thin coat of 
henna, Mirza Abdullah of Bushire—your humble servant— 
set out upon many and many a trip. He was a bamaz,a 
vendor of fine linen, calicoes, and muslins—such chapmen 
are sometimes admitted to display their wares, even in 
the sacred harem, by ‘ fast’ and fashionable dames—and 
he had a little pack of bijouterie and virtt reserved for 
emergencies. It was only, however, when absolutely 
necessary that he displayed his stock-in-trade; generally 
he contented himself with alluding to it on all possible 
occasions, boasting largely of his traffic, and asking a 
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thousand questions concerning the state of the market. 
Thus he could walk into most men’s houses, quite without 
ceremony; even if the master dreamed of kicking him 
out, the mistress was sure to oppose such measure with 
might and main. He secured numberless invitations, was 
proposed to by several papas, and won, or had to think 
he won, a few hearts; for he came as a rich man and he 
stayed with dignity, and he departed exacting all the 
honours. When wending his ways he usually urged a 
return of visit in the morning, but he was seldom to be 
found at the caravanserai he specified—was Mirza Abdullah 
the Bushiri. 

“ The timid villagers collected in crowds to see the rich 
merchant in Oriental dress riding, spear in hand, and 
pistols in holsters, towards the little encampment pitched 
near their settlements. But regularly every evening on 
the line of march the Mirza issued from his tent and 
wandered amongst them, collecting much information and 
dealing out more concerning an ideal master—the Feringhee 
supposed to be sitting in State amongst the munshis, the 
Scribes, the servants, the wheels, the chains, the telescopes, 
and the other magical implements in which the camp 
abounded. When travelling the Mirza became this 
mnysterious person’s factotum, and often had he to answer 
the question how much his perquisites and illicit gains 
amounted to in the course of the year. 

“When the Mirza arrived at a strange town, his first 
step was to secure a house in or near the bazaar, for the 
purpose of evening conversazioni. Now and then he rented 
a shop and furnished it with clammy dates, viscid molasses, 
tobacco, ginger, rancid oil, and strong-smelling sweet- 
meats ; and wonderful tales Fame told about these estab- 
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lishments. Yet somehow or other, though they were 
more crowded than a first-rate milliner’s rooms in town, 
they throve not in a pecuniary point of view; the cause 
of which was, I believe, that the polite Mirza was in the 
habit of giving the heaviest possible weight for their money 
to all the ladies, particularly the pretty ones, that honoured 
him by patronizing his concern. 

“* Sometimes the Mirza passed the evening in a mosque 
listening to the ragged students, who, stretched at full 
length with their stomachs on the dusty floor, and their 
arms supporting their heads, mumbled out Arabic from 
the thumbed, soiled, and tattered pages of theology upon 
which a dim oil light shed its scanty ray, or he sat debating 
the niceties of faith with the long-bearded, shaven-pated, 
blear-eyed and stolid-faced genus loci, the Mullab. At 
other times, when in merrier mood, he entered uninvited 
the first door whence issued the sounds of music and the 
dance ;—a clean turban and a polite bow are the best 
‘tickets for soup’ the East knows. Or he played chess 
with some native friends, or he consorted with the hemp- 
drinkers and opium-eaters in the estaminets, or he visited 
the Mrs. Gadabouts and Go-betweens who make matches 
amongst the Faithful, and gathered from them a precious 
budget of private history and domestic scandal. 

“What scenes he saw! what adventures he went 
through! But who would believe, even if he ventured to 
retail them ? 

“The Mirza’s favourite school for study was the house 
of an elderly matron on the banks of the Fulailee (Phuleli) 
River, about a mile from the Fort of Hyderabad. Khanum 
Jan had been a beauty in her youth, and the tender passion 
had been hard upon her—at least judging from the fact 
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that she had fled her home, her husband, and her native 
town, Kandahar, in company with Mohammed Baksh, a 
purblind old tailor, the object of her warmest affections. 

** Ah, he is a regular old hyena now,’ would the Joan 
exclaim in her outlandish Persian, pointing to the venerable 
Darby as he sat in the cool shade, nodding his head and 
winking his eyes over a pair of pantaloons which took 
him a month to sew, ‘but you should have seen him 
fifteen years ago. What a wonderful youth he was!’ 

“ The knowledge of one mind is that of a million—after 
a fashion. I addressed myself particularly to that of 
‘Darby’; and many an hour of tough thought it took 
me before I had mastered its truly Oriental peculiarities, 
its regular irregularities of deduction, and its strange 
monotonous one-idea’dness. 

“Khanum Jan’s house was a mud edifice occupying 
one side of a square formed by tall, thin, crumbling mud 
walls. The respectable matron’s peculiar vanity was to 
lend a helping hand in all manner of affaires du cour. So 
it often happened that Mirza Abdullah was turned out of 
the house to pass a few hours in the garden. There he 
sat upon his felt rug spread beneath a shadowy tamarind, 
with beds of sweet-smelling basil around him, his eyes 
roving over the broad river that coursed rapidly between 
its wooded banks and the groups gathered at the frequent 
ferries, whilst the soft strains of mysterious, philosophical, 
transcendental Hafiz were sounded in his ears by the 
other Mirza, his companion; Mohammed Hosayn—peace 
be upon him! 

* Of all economical studies this course was the cheapest. 
For tobacco daily, for frequent draughts of milk, for hemp 
occasionally, for four months’ lectures from Mohammed 
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Baksh, and for sundry other little indulgences, the Mirza 
paid, it is calculated, the sum of six shillings. When he 
left Hyderabad he gave a silver talisman to the dame, and 
a cloth coat to her protector: long may they live to wear 
them |” 

This lengthy passage reads like the record of a man who 
has at least reached the maturity of his thirties. The 
scholarship, the resourcefulness, the courage and self- 
control, exhibit qualities that one would associate with 
long experience. Yet Burton was only twenty-four. Here 
and there the mischievous devil in him peeps out, and it is 
evident that the heart of a schoolboy beat under the clever 
disguise. 

After a bare three years in India, and with the constant 
handicap of his military duties, to have been able to 
acquire the speech and assume the complex character of 
an Oriental with little fear of discovery, is surely an 
achievement that can rarely have been equalled. 

But there was something more about which the boyish 
student did not readily speak, and which he passes over 
in his picturesque descriptions for fear of causing pain to 
a wife to whom he was devoted; pain also to himself. 
Mirza Abdullah did not escape scatheless from his adven- 
tures: he fell in love. She was a beautiful Persian girl 
of noble descent, who knew him only as the young Bushiri 
merchant. The affection on both sides it is clear was deep- 
seated; but, alas, the romance was short-lived, for the 
Terminator of Delights snatched her from him in the 
flower of her youth. “Her untimely end,” wrote his 
niece, Georgiana Stisted, “ proved a bitter and enduring 
sorrow; years after, when he told the story, his sister 
perceived with ready intuition that he could hardly bear 
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to speak of that awful parting, even the gentlest sympathy 
hurt like the touch of an open wound. From the day of 
the death of his best beloved he became subject to fits 
of melancholy, and it seems as if the conception of his 
fine but pessimistic poem, the Kasfdab, dated from the 
great grief of his life.” And she quotes the lines : 

“* Mine eyes, my brain, my heart are sad,—sad is the very core of mes 

All wearies, changes, passes, ends! alas the birthday’s injury.” 

It is a pity that Miss Stisted makes an altogether spiteful 
use of the information in her dislike of the lady whom 
Burton afterwards married. Again and again in her pages 
that antagonism leaps out, and it is in evidence here in 
her statement : “‘ Never had he so loved before, never did 
he so love again.” One cannot help feeling, to say the least, 
that she has been guilty of grave overstatement, and that, 
with the natural resilience of the young, Burton’s recovery 
from the effects of the tragedy was more rapid and per- 
manent than she would have us believe. This is confirmed 
by his own records. 

In November, 1845, the survey party moved to a new 
section, working their way up the right bank of the Indus 
to the extreme western border of India, where they found 
the herdsmen of Baluchistan in their wildest state. The 
semitic appearance of the natives had already set afloat 
rumours of the discovery of the Lost Ten Tribes. Burton 
could not resist temptation. ‘ With the aid of Gesenius 
and Lynch I dressed up a very pretty grammar and 
vocabulary, which proved to sundry scientists that the 
lost was found at last. But my mentor would not allow 
the joke to appear im print. On Christmas Day we entered 
*Sehwan,’ absurdly styled ‘Alexander’s Camp.’ Here 


again the spirit of mischief was too strong for me. I buried 
z 
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a broken and hocussed jar of ‘ Atheneum sauce,’ red 
pottery with black Etruscan figures, right in the way of 
an ardent amateur antiquary; and the results were 
comical.” 

The New Year brought a rude interruption to the 
peaceful survey. At Larkhana a letter was received in the 
following terms : 

Karaca, 
Fanuary 3rd, 1846. 
““My Dear Scorr, 

The General says you may allow as many of your assistants as 
you can spare to join their regiments, if going on service, with the 
understanding that they must resign their appointments and will 
not be reappointed, etc. 

(Signed) Joun Narier.” 

This was the first notice, apart from Bazaar rumours, 
of the great Sikh War, which added the Punjab to British- 
Indian possessions. Burton was determined that this time 
he would not miss the fighting : it was a horror to him to 
be only a carpet-soldier. He managed to persuade Scott, 
much against his will, to send in his resignation, and was 
deeply chagrined when his application was refused. 
“ Happily for me, however,” he says, “ suddenly appeared 
an order from Bengal to the purport that all we assistant- 
surveyors must give sureties. This was enough for me. I 
wrote officially, saying that no man would be bail for me, 
and was told to be off to my corps; and on February 23rd. 
I marched with the 18th from Rohri.” 

It was Burton’s hard luck, or perhaps his good luck— 
for the British losses were very heavy—that he again 
missed the campaign. When the regiment reached 
Bahawalpur, Sir Hugh Gough had already defeated the 
Sikh army of 60,000. men with 150 guns in four pitched 
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battles at Moodkee, Ferozshah, Aliwal, and Sobraon, all 
within three weeks. The Sikhs were driven back across 
the Sutlej, and Lahore surrendered. There was nothing 
left to do but to march miserably back to Rohri again. 

By this time Burton’s exloits in native disguise had 
reached the ears of Napier, and his disappointment received 
some compensation from being sent out to gather informa~ 
tion for his Chief among the wild tribes of the hills and 
plains, This was work he loved: he would let down a 
curtain between himself and civilization, and a tattered, 
dirty-looking dervish, a merchant, a labourer, or a camel- 
man, would take the place of the erstwhile soldier, So 
perfect was his characterization that he was sometimes 
interrogated by his colonel, without that honest officer 
realizing for one moment that he had been speaking to his 
own subordinate. Always he returned from these excur- 
sions with valuable facts and news, which could not have 
been obtained in any other way. Sir Charles Napier, 
forthright and hating evasions, appreciated Burton’s clear- 
cut answers to his questions, and the two thoroughly under- 
stood one another. There was not a little dry humour in 
the composition of both men, and this sort of thrust and 
parry was of frequent occurrence : 

Sir Charles would ask: “ Is it true that native high-class 
landowners, who monopolize the fiefs about the heads of 
the canals, neglect to clear out the tails and allow Govern- 
ment ground and the peasant’s fields to lie barren for want 
of water ?” 

“ Perfectly true, sir.” 

** What would be my best course then ? ” 

“ Simply to confiscate the whole or part of those estates, 
> 


sir.” 
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“H’m! You don’t mince matters, Burton.” 

Or the question might be slyly posed, how many bricks 
were used in the building of a certain new bridge. Pat 
would come the answer, “ 229,010, Sir Charles.” And the 
Chief would turn away and smile. 

At another time Napier ordered a grand review to im- 
press some of the native princes. 

* Lieutenant Burton, be pleased to inform these gentle- 
men that I propose to form these men in line, then to break 
into echelon by the right, and to form square on the centre 
battalion,” etc., etc., in a whole string of military terms 
which naturally had no equivalent in any native dialect. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Burton, saluting. 

Turning to the assembled chiefs, Burton explained, 
“ Oh, Chiefs, our Great Man is going to show you the way 
we fight, and you must be attentive to the rules.” He then 
touched his cap to Sir Charles. 

«Have you explained all ? ” he was asked incredulously. 

“ Everything, sir.” 

“ A most concentrated language that must be,” grunted 
Napier, riding off with his nose in the air.” 

But, if Burton was on good terms with his chief and had 
made a few fast friends in men like Scott, he was not 
generally liked either by his brother officers or those in 
authority. He was incautiously outspoken in white society, 
where he could be the height of tact among natives. He 
was much too independent, and his evident predilection 
for the company of Indians gave rise to unpleasant rumours 
of the unsavoury character of his associations. The man 
was un-English, different, and therefore suspect by the 
deeper-dyed of the true blues. Again, that foreign up- 
bringing stood in the way of his advancement. Both 
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heredity and early environment had conspired to brand 
him with the mark of Ishmael. In his case, at least, with - 
his mastery of the Eastern mind, he could bear that mark 
appropriately and with pride. He was of the sons of the 

* desert, ever fated to lead a nomad existence outside of the 
city gates, and denied the seat of honour in the councils of 
State to which his qualities entitled him. He himself 
recognized the dualism in his nature, a dualism not only 
of angel and devil, but of Richard Burton and Mirza 
Abdullah. It was always a problem as to where the one 
ended and the other began. 

The regimental disappointments of the spring of 1845 
had left a legacy of bitterness and short tempers, which 
was anything but conducive to the promotion of under- 
standing and good fellowship. Burton honestly records 
that this was the part of his life upon which his mind dwelt 
with least satisfaction. Matters were not improved when 
the hot season of 1846 turned out to be unusually sickly. 
Yet the fever with which he was prostrated in July became 
the means of his salvation, as in September he was enabled 
to leave his regiment on two years’ leave of absence to the 
Neilgherries. 

Accompanied by his Goanese servants and his old 
Kattywar nag, he sailed on February 20th, 1847, for Goa 
and the Blue Mountains, about which he later wrote a 
book. He found the ruins of the old Portuguese city 
deeply interesting, though the glory had long departed. 
Only by moonlight were the ancient stones invested with 
beauty and solemnity. In the new capital of Panjim 
Burton stayed for several weeks, and might have stayed 
longer but for a not very creditable adventure. 

While visiting a convent in order to examine some books 
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in the library, he remarked a very pretty but pensive nun, 
and with rather misplaced chivalry he thereupon decided 
on the crackbrained scheme of carrying her off to some 
place under British rule where she would be free from 
what he conceived to be an unnatural life. By a pretended 
interest in the Life of St. Augustine and frequent gifts to 
the ape-like prioress and sub-prioress of bottles of cognac, 
labelled medicine, Burton obtained regular entry into the 
nunnery. For some time the pretty nun was bashful, 
but gradually she was won over, and finally consented to 
the plan of escape after receiving full directions hidden in 
a bouquet of flowers. 

On the night of the enterprise a swift-sailing pattymar 
was in readiness, and Burton and two of his servants, 
disguised as Moslems, presented themselves at the convent 
gate. False keys had been provided, which gave them 
entry through the garden and the cloisters, and presently 
they found themselves in a dim chamber where lay a 
sleeping female form. It was the work of a moment to 
lift their precious burden and hasten away in triumph. 

But alas! unknown to them, they had taken the wrong 
turning in their haste. Shrill shrieks and tiger-like claws 
made them aware of their fatal mistake. Two rolling 
yellow eyes glared up at them, and two thick black lips 
began to yell abuse. Horrors, it was the sub-prioress whom 
they had kidnapped. Nothing was to be done except to 
dump their unwanted catch unceremoniously in the garden 
and to make off with more speed than dignity before the 
whole convent was roused. Fortunately their disguise 
had not been penetrated, but Burton thought it advisable 
to set sail without delay. 

Edging down the Malabar coast, the traveller landed at 
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ancient Calicut, described by Camoens in his Lusiads, 
which Burton subsequently translated. From here he 
travelled by easy stages inland until at last the cantonment 
of Ootacamund was reached. The sudden change from 
the dry atmosphere of Sind to the chill dampness of the 
mountains brought on unexpected illness, and Burton was 
afflicted with acute rheumatic ophthalmia, which persisted 
for nearly two years until he left India. Under these 
depressing conditions he could take little pleasure in his 
surroundings, and after only four months he decided to 
return to Bombay and abruptly cut short his leave. 

The sea voyage benefited him to some extent, and he was 
able to pass his examination in Persian, coming out first 
out of thirty. The Court of Directors, for once alive to 
the merits of one of their servants, presented him with an 
honorarium of a thousand rupees. As ever with Burton, 
success in one language only meant an invitation to take 
up another, and this time he sought proficiency in Arabic, 
while also touching up his Sindi. Back on the survey, for 
which his eyes now prevented him working regularly, he 
found new teachers in Munshi Nandu for Sindi, and 
Shaykh Hashim for Arabic, whom he had brought with 
him from Bombay. 

Under this last teacher Burton began a systematic study 
of practical Moslem divinity, including Sufi-ism, the 
Gnosticism of Al-Islam. He conscientiously went through 
the chilla, or quarantine of fasting, became a proficient 
in the ritual of prayer and other sacred exercises, and 
learned about a quarter of the Koran by heart. “At 
times,” he says, “ when overstrung, I relieved my nerves 
with a course of Sikh religion and literature: the good 
old priest solemnly initiated me in presence of the swinging 
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Granth, or Nana Shah’s Scripture. As I had already been 
duly invested by a strict Hindu with the Faneo, or 
‘ Brahminical thread,’ my experience of Eastern faiths 
became phenomenal, and I became a Master-Sufi.” All 
this at the age of twenty-six. 

In 1848 Lord Dalhousie succeeded Lord Hardinge as 
Governor-General, and proved one of the wisest of Indian 
administrators. Though a man of peace, he was forced, 
however, to engage in two campaigns, the first of which 
lost Burton his very last opportunity of active service 
before he left the country. 

News came to hand on May 2nd, 1848, of the murder of 
Anderson and his brother officer by Nao Mall at Multan. 
The Sikhs were again in arms, and this time reinforced by 
the Afghan horsemen under Dost Muhammad. These 
ancient and inveterate enemies had combined in their 
common hatred of the British, and swept down on 
Gujarat. At the indecisive battle of Chilianwala the British 
lost 2400 officers and men, four guns and the colours of 
three regiments. It was rumoured that Sir Charles Napier, 
then in England, would come out with reinforcements to 
take command. Many of Burton’s friends, including Scott, 
had been ordered up, and he applied hopefully for the post 
of interpreter to the force. But the last phase of his career 
in India is best told by himself : 

“I had passed examinations in six native languages, 
besides studying others, Multani included, and yet General 
Auchmuty’s secretary wrote to me that this could not be, 
as he had chosen for the post Lieutenan* X.Y.Z., who had 
passed (only) in Hindustani. 

“This last misfortune broke my heart. I had been 
seven years in India, working like a horse, volunteering for 
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every bit of service, and qualifying myself for all con- 
tingencies. Rheumatic ophthalmia, which had almost left 
me when in hopes of marching northward, came on with 
redoubled force, and no longer had I any hope of curing 
it except by a change to Europe. Sick, sorry, and almost in 
tears of rage, I bade adieu to my friends and comrades in 
Sind. At Bombay there was no difficulty in passing the 
Medical Board, and I embarked at Bombay for a passage 
round the Cape, as the Austral winter was approaching, 
in a sixty-year-old teak-built craft, the brig Eliza, Captain 
Cory. 

** My career in India had been in my eyes a failure, and 
by no fault of my own; the dwarfish demon called 
‘Interest ’ had fought against me, and as usual had won 
the fight.” 
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CHAPTER IV 
PILGRIM TO MECCA 


Tue sea voyage worked wonders with the sick and dis- 
heartened soldier. Before the brig docked, much of his old 
spirit had returned, and all his thoughts were of reunion 
with his dear ones. The father, mother and sister, the 
latter married now and with two children, were wintering 
at favourite Pisa; but there were the Baker aunts in 
London. A clamorous knocking at the front door roused 
Aunt Georgiana from sleep at two in the morning to greet 
a hardly recognizable nephew, home from the Indies. He 
was joyfully welcomed, and passed round the family for 
inspection. A few happy weeks, and then he was making 
all speed for Italy. 

Back in the home circle, and amidst old familiar and 
beloved surroundings, distant Sind might have seemed like 
a strange and unpleasant dream from which he had now 
awakened. But there was turbaned baggy-trousered 
Allahdad, his native servant and faithful attendant, to 
remind Burton vividly of all his experiences. Yet with his 
innate modesty and that impish mischievousness, no tales 
were told of his magnificent accomplishments, none of 
terrible hardships endured. Instead, in response to per- 
sistent questionings, he launched out in highly-coloured 
descriptions of real and fictitious adventures. He delighted 
to paint himself as an unmitigated blackguard, even in the 
company of strangers. To believe his traveller’s tales, he 
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had shot a few men out of hand, run away with a round 
dozen of other people’s wives, and even, under the dire 
pangs of hunger, had cooked and eaten a boy. Prim 
colonists credited at least half of what he said, and soon 
it was being whispered around: “My dear, that Mr. 
Burton is a most immoral man.” 

It was foolish thoughtless talk like this, repeated any- 
where and at any time, that started and kept alive the 
unkind suspicions, if not actual scandal, from which 
Burton suffered all through his life. He just did not know 
when to keep his mouth shut, when to be tactful or discreet. 
Only his family and most intimate friends knew of his 
perverse delight in making people’s flesh creep, knew also 
of that courage in causes that he believed to be right, 
which made him utterly reckless of his own best interest 
and fair reputation. 

It was only those who were closest to him now who 
realized to some extent the suffering, both mental and 
physical, that underlay the pale mask of gaiety, who saw 
and sympathized with the trouble that showed at times in 
the dancing brown eyes. The man was really ill, as any 
doctor would have seen at once. Yet so stoically did he 
endure pain, and so little did he outwardly reveal, that the 
family was almost completely deceived. His chest was bad, 
his liver was gravely disordered, and, worst of all and most 
painful, he was affected with inflammation of the bladder. 
It took a bout of real agony to drag from his lips the casual 
remark: “ Jf I don’t get better before night I shall be an 
angel.” And then there was a hasty summoning of medical 
attention, and the truth came out. 

Constitutionally strong, Burton was rapidly on the mend. 
Allahdad, who was devoted to his master, hovered atten- 
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tively in the background ; but fitting badly into the strange 
environment. At last he began to pine for his native land, 
and grew morose and quarrelsome. Things came to a head 
when the stupid cook teased him by showing him a boiling 
ham. Such an insult to his creed was not to be borne, 
and lithe brown arms quickly seized upon the foolhardy 
Sabbatino and attempted to seat him on his kitchen fire. 
Rescue came only just in time, and the irate Muslim, 
balked of his revenge, shrieked at his enemy from his few 
words of English, “God damn Italy!” And thereafter 
went about repeating his denunciation, of which the 
intention if not the exact meaning was clear, to every 
Italian he met. The result was frequent fights, and at 
least one stabbing affray. In the end he had to be dis- 
charged, and, after returning with the family to England, 
was shipped off passage paid to Bombay. 

The next year was spent in desultory trips, including 
occasional visits to Malvern, to take the water cure. But 
Burton ere long wearied of the country, which had never 
been home to him, and set off for France. He had been 
fairly occupied with literary works, writing up his Indian 
records. No less than four volumes from his pen were 
published in 1851, and a fifth, “ Falconry in the Valley of 
the Indus,’ followed in 1852. At Boulogne, his new 
headquarters, he returned with ardour to his favourite 
pastime of fencing, and it was here that he evolved his 
“Complete System of Bayonet Exercises,” issued in 1853 
in pamphlet form. 

Thousands of British soldiers, did they but know it, 
owe their lives to Burton’s system, which afterwards 
became the basis of the well-known “ Manual of Bayonet 
Exercises for use in the British Army.” Yet at the time 
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this service to his country actually met with a reprimand, 
and it was stated that such exercises would make the men 
unsteady in the ranks, It required the Crimean War to 
force the War Office to take proper cognizance of Burton’s 
work, and his pamphlet was at last released from the 
pigeon-hole of shortsighted officialdom. 

There is a typical Burtonian story, which forms a fitting 
sequel to these circumstances. It would naturally be 
expected that at least a letter of thanks would have been 
sent to the man who had remedied so grave a defect in 
military training. Instead, there reached Burton a conse- 
quential-looking envelope, heavily sealed, which upon 
opening proved to contain a warrant entitling the bearer 
to the magnificent sum of one shilling. 

The recipient might have damned authority there and 
then in most unparliamentary language. Burton’s dry 
humour reacted in a different way. Armed with his 
warrant, he proceeded at once to the War Office, and 
politely requested to be paid his money. Such conduct was 
unheard of. Astounded clerks passed him on from one 
department to another for a full three-quarters of an hour, 
the cause of the trouble no doubt enjoying every minute of 
it. Eventually he emerged triumphant with his shilling, 
and forthwith bestowed it on the first beggar he met. 

Literary work and swordsmanship could not be expected 
to occupy all the time of a distinguished, unusual, if not 
wholly prepossessing young man in his early thirties. He 
was irresistibly attracted to beautiful women, and most 
women, fair or otherwise, were carried away by his strongly 
magnetic personality. He belonged to that type which, 
if suffering from a moral kink, become the lovers and often 
the murderers of several wives or mistresses. He was tall, 
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with a spare muscular frame, and carried himself like the 
soldier that he was. But it was his face that was so remark~ 
able. Eyes of darkest brown, shaded by long, almost 
feminine lashes, looked out somewhat cynically from under 
heavy black brows. His complexion was brown and 
weather-beaten, and this with his straight thin nose gave 
him a distinctly Arabian appearance, offset again to some 
extent by the grim mouth and chin overhung by a massive 
black moustache. ‘“ Brow of a God, the jaw of a Devil,” 
is how one friend aptly described him. 

Burton quite clearly enjoyed the company of the opposite 
sex and, with his old-fashioned courtliness and gallantry, 
and rather unguarded flirtatious way of expressing himself, 
must often have given an impression of greater interest 
than he intended. There were girls in England and in 
continental English society who were unblushingly in love 
with him, and no doubt believed that their feelings were 
reciprocated. It was no easy matter, when it became 
patent that his harmless attentions were being taken 
seriously, to extricate himself from an embarrassing 
situation. 

On one occasion it was the mother of one of his girl 
friends who decided to bring matters to a head. She sent 
Burton a note asking him to call upon her. He obeyed the 
summons, but took the precaution of bringing with him 
Dr. Steinhatser, an old friend of Indian days. Mamma did 
not mince her words. “I sent for you, Captain Burton, 
because I think it my dooty to ask what your intentions are 
with regard to my daughter.” Burton’s expression was 
one of guileless perplexity. 

“Your dooty, madam. ?” And then, as if realiza- 
tion of her meaning had suddenly dawned upon him, he 
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rose to his feet. “ Alas! madam, strictly dishonourable. 
I regret to say, strictly dishonourable.” And with the stolid- 
faced doctor he bowed himself out. 

There was one woman, however, who wel] knew that 
these casual affairs were of no consequence. Hagar Burton, 
member of an old Romany tribe that bore this name— 
but in no way related to the family—had seen Richard’s 
destiny in the stars. 

It is a strange story ; but there seems to be no reason 
why Isabel Arundell’s testimony should be doubted. As 
a schoolgirl she had often met Hagar, and had done her 
not a few kindnesses. In return, when Isabel was about 
to leave for a finishing school in France, the gipsy cast her 
horoscope : 

“ You will cross the sea, and be in the same town with 
your Destiny, and know it not. Every obstacle will rise up 
against you. . . . You will fix your eye on your polar star, 
and you will go for that without looking right or left. You 
will bear the name of our Tribe, and be right proud of it, 
You will be as we are, but far greater than we. Your life 
is all wandering, change, and adventure. One soul in two 
bodies, in life or death ; never long apart. Show this to 
the man you take for your husband—Hacar Burton.” 

Isabel and Richard met on the ramparts of Boulogne. 
She was walking there with one of her sisters when Burton 
came towards them. There was nothing particularly 
romantic in his appearance; “ he was dressed in a black 
short, shaggy coat, and shouldered a short stick as if he was 
on guard.” 

Lady Burton remembers the occasion vividly. ‘He 
looked at me as though he read me through and through 
in a moment, and started a little. I was completely 
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magnetized, and when we had got a little distance away 
I turned to my sister and whispered to her, ‘That man 
will marry me.’ The next day he was there again, and he 
followed us, and chalked up, ‘May I speak to you?’ 
leaving the chalk on the wall, so I took up the chalk and 
wrote back, ‘No; mother will be angry’; and mother 
found it—and was angry.” Later they were introduced, 
and the name Burton sounded in Isabel’s ears as the 
chiming of the clock of fate. 

There is no doubt that from the first Isabel, possessed 
of a deeply mystical and emotional temperament, had all 
her amorous passions aroused by the stranger. One can 
hardly say as much for Richard, who seems to have re- 
garded the blushing schoolgirl in the light of another 
amusing episode. At the beginning of the romance it was 
certainly she who pursued him. She lost no opportunity 
of gaining a sight of him and listening to his voice, and 
became so lovesick in true Victorian fashion that her 
mother had to call in the doctor to prescribe for presumed 
indigestion. Then came despair, when she saw him carry- 
ing on a flirtation with an attractive cousin. How could 
she with her plainness hope to compete with this charming 
creature? Yet she continued to hope on the strength of 
the gipsy prophecy. Avidly she read all his books, thrilled 
at his travels and adventures. How she longed that she 
might go with him to strange lands, to the mysterious 
Orient. “ You will bear the name of our Tribe . . . your 
life is all wandering, change and adventure . . . one soul 
in two bodies, never long apart.” How she hugged the 
words ! 

A dance was given by her cousins. Richard was there. 
He spoke to her; he waltzed with her once. The gloves 
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he had touched, the sash he had clasped when his arm had 
encircled her waist, were enshrined like sacred relics in 
her drawer, never to be worn again. But Richard went 
away, and he had given no sign that she meant anything 
to him. 

Burton had gone because of the wandering spirit in him 
that would not let him rest, he had gone because the call 
of the East was in his blood, he had gone because, like a 
wild thing, he feared “ civilization ” and “ progress.” For 
nearly four years he had dallied in European Society, and, 
keen and poignant as were his memories he knew that 
the Orient was slipping away from him. While the physical 
man danced and fenced, rode and wrote, his soul was in 
Sind, and the mind revolved a dream of yesterday. That 
dream was nothing less than the removal of the huge white 
blot on the maps that indicated Central and Eastern 
Arabia. 

Only a man of Burton’s type could dream such a dream ; 
only a man of his calibre and experience could turn it into 
a reality. The dream became an obsession ; it clamoured 
at his waking brain ; it would not be denied. He returned 
to England, and through the agency of his friend General 
Monteith he offered his services to the Royal Geographical 
Society. He proposed to cross the unknown Arabian 
Peninsula, either in a direct line from Medinah to Mascat, 
or diagonally from Mecca to Makallah. The Society warmly 
supported his project, and a deputation of three of its 
eminent members waited on Sir James Hogg, Chairman 
of the Hon. East India Company, with a request that Burton 
be granted three years’ special leave of absence. The 
Tequest was refused, Sir James merely alleging that the 
undertaking was of too hazardous a nature. Burton 
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believed that this was only an excuse, and blamed his 
“impolitic habit of telling political truths,” which had 
got him into the Chairman’s bad books. Not to let down 
the distinguished sponsors altogether, a grudging grant 
was allowed of an additional year’s furlough so that the 
officer might pursue his Arabic studies in lands where the 
language is best learned. With this Burton had to be 
content, and he set about making the best of his limited 
opportunity. 

The original plan had to be abandoned for the lesser, 
bnt hardly less adventurous, enterprise of travelling 
through the Hejaz as a pilgrim to Medinah and Mecca. 
Instead of the leisurely and painstaking prosecution of 
his task which three years would have allowed, details 
of the gravest character, with death as the penalty for 
failure, had to be worked out with precipitate haste. 
Burton had only a year to penetrate into the sacred strong- 
holds of Islam, and to return; to accomplish what no 
non-Moslem Englishman had ever achieved before. 

Preparations, though hurried, were none the less 
thorough. Burton had decided to resume his successful 
personation of Mirza Abdullah the Bushiri, and a fortnight 
was spent in perfecting himself in the minutiz of the 
character, especially as regards the manners becoming a 
true Muslim. There was the method of drinking, the use 
of the right hand, the manipulation of the rosary, the 
posture of sitting down, the rolling gait with the toes 
straight to the front, the grave look and the habit of pious 
ejaculations. The slightest divergence from custom carried 
with it the risk of detection. Equally close attention had 
to be paid to his clothing and baggage. Everything about 
him “was taught to look exceedingly Oriental.” 
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By the advice of a brother officer, Captain Grindley, 
who accompanied him as far as Alexandria as “ inter- 
preter,” Burton elected to become Abdullah before leaving 
town ; and thus it was that on the evening of April 3rd, 
1853, the much-travelled Bushiri entrained for South- 
ampton, and there embarked on the P. & O. steamer 
Bengal. Few were in the secret of his going, and none on 
board except Captain Grindley knew the real identity of 
the dusky passenger. 

The eventless voyage was spent by Burton in sedulously 
cultivating his alter ego, and to such good purpose that 
soon he was ceasing to act a part and began to credit that 
he was actually what he represented himself to be. When, 
after thirteen days of summer seas, Alexandria was reached, 
and the Bengal cast anchor off the promontory of Ras-el- 
Tin, it was a True Believer who stepped ashore and audibly 
uttered a thankful “ Alhamdulillah!” (“Praise be to 
Allah, Lord of the three worlds !) The motley throng on 
the landing-stage whispered “‘ Muslim!” and forbore to 
pester him with the attentions accorded to Europeans. 
One cheeky urchin, presuming to ask for bakhsheesh, was 
promptly sent about his business with a growled “ Mafish |” 
(nothing doing), a reply “ which convinced the bystanders 
that the sheep-skin covered a real sheep.” 

Arrangements had been made with John Larking, whose 
father-in-law had been Burckhardt’s host, to receive the 
travellers at his villa on the Mahmondijeh Canal, and he 
had been, of course, let into the secret of his guest’s true 
identity. He now came forward, the soul of discretion, 
and in half an hour Mirza Abdullah was squatting on his 
friend’s divan in dreamy tranquillity, chibouque in mouth 
and coffee-cup in hand. 
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The first test had been passed successfully. 

To avoid awkward questions and inquisitive eyes Burton: 
was lodged in an outhouse, which assured him the utmost 
privacy with freedom to come and go as he pleased. The 
Moslem domestics regarded him as an Ajemi, a Persian 
believer, who, if not up to their own standard of faith, 
‘was certainly not an infidel. 

Burton spent a full month in this welcome shelter, wh ile 
with the assistance of an Egyptian tutor he revived his 
recollections of the intricacies of Islam both as regards 
theory and practice. As he grew more confident he spent 
much time in the mosques, bazaars, baths and coffee- 
houses, and made minor pilgrimages to local shrines. 
Presently he was ready to attract more public notice in 
the capacity of an Indian doctor. He had dabbled suffici- 
ently in medical matters to sustain the part with credit, 
and with the addition of a little harmless “ magic ” he soon 
acquired the reputation of a holy man, gifted with super- 
natural powers. 

Men, women and children began to besiege his doors for 
treatment, especially the women. One middle-aged lady 
offered him a hundred piastres if he would stay at Alexandria 
and superintend the restoration to sight of her left eye. 
Another personage wished to give him the hand of his 
daughter in marriage. Such popularity was very grati- 
fying, and Dr. Abdullah enjoyed every minute of it. But 
he had not lost sight of his principal object, and shortly 
began to consider the necessary steps to be taken. 

Having now established the character of Abdullah as 
a reverend and important personage, well-known to the 
good citizens of Alexandria for his piety and medical skill, 
he exchanged the Persian “ Mirza” for the more usual 
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Egyptian title of sheikh, and prepared to assume the 
character of a wandering Dervish. Such a vagabond 
saint, of whom no one would ask the whence or whither, 
would, he felt, be allowed to pursue his way with little risk 
of his disguise being penetrated by the most Argus-eyed 
fanatic. His eccentricities would be condoned—indeed, 
they would be expected—and if he was in a very tight 
corner he had only to feign madness to be safe. It was 
open to any Muslim to take the “Mystic Path.” Why 
not therefore Dr. Abdullah? The only real danger was 
the possibility of being caught in the company of some 
cut-throat “ brother,”’ with the bastinado or the stake as 
the end of the adventure. 

The next requisite was a passport, which Burton had 
neglected to provide in England. Fortunately, Mr. Larking 
was able to intervene with the local authorities, and at last 
the British Consul at Alexandria found himself able to 
grant a certificate declaring Abdullah to be an Indo- 
British subject, by profession a doctor, aged thirty, and 
with no particular distinguishing marks. There was 
further delay, however, as the certificate had to bear the 
police magistrate’s counter-signature. Three days were 
lost in tracking the proper official to his lair, and only 
after the Dervish’s oriental patience had been nearly 
exhausted was the required signature obtained, and Dr. 
Abdullah was allowed to visit any part of Egypt he pleased, 
and to retain possession of his dagger and pistols. 

The necessary equipment for the journey was rather 
weird and wonderful than very extensive. A rag contained 
a toothpick, cake of soap and a wooden comb. With these 
went a goatskin water-bag, a rug which did duty for both 
bed and furniture, a cotton-stuffed chintz-covered pillow, 
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a blanket in case of cold, a sheet as protection from heat 
and mosquitoes, a huge oriental cotton umbrella a vivid 
yellow, “ suggesting the idea of an overgrown marigold,” 
a ‘ housewife,’ a dagger, a brass inkstand and penholder 
stuck in the belt, and a mighty rosary, “which on occasion 
might have been converted into a weapon of offence.” 
Small change was carried in a cotton purse secured in a 
breast pocket ; gold and papers were strapped in a leathern 
belt round the waist under the dress. A pair of native 
saddle-bags held several changes of clothing, the bedding 
was wrapped up in a bundle ; and for a medicine chest was 
purchased a pea-green box with red and yellow flowers, 
capable of standing falls from a camel twice a day. 

The Pilgrim was now ready for departure, and betook 
himself to the transport office. No vessel was advertised. 
Daily calls were at last rewarded. A steamer would leave 
for Cairo at 8 a.m. the next morning. 

“Not without a feeling of regret,” the traveller writes, 
“T left my little room among the white myrtle blossoms 
and the rosy oleander flowers with the almond smell. I 
kissed with humble ostentation my good host’s hand in 
presence of his servants—he had become somewhat un- 
pleasantly anxious of late to induce in me the true Oriental 
feeling by a slight administration of the bastinado. I bade 
adieu to my patients, who now amounted to about fifty, 
shaking hands with all meekly and with religious equality 
of attention; and, mounted in a ‘trap’ which looked 
like a cross between a wheelbarrow and a dog-cart, drawn 
by a kicking, jibbing, and biting mule, I set out for the 
steamer, the Little Asthmatic.” 

True to its name, the wretched vessel wheezed its way 
down the Mahmoudijeh and into the Nile proper with 
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painful slowness, grounding on the bank four or five times 
a day. Burton had taken a third-class deck passage, and 
squatted with what dignified Dervish-hood he could muster 
under the canvas awning roasted by the scorching sun and 
chilled by the thick dew at night. There was nothing in 
the scenery of the Delta to rouse his enthusiam, “ nothing 
but muddy waters, dusty banks, a sand mist, a milky sky, 
and a glaring sun.” It seemed like Sind all over again. 
It may be admitted that the conditions of the journey 
reacted unfavourably on the traveller’s vision. Three days 
of almost insufferable discomfort are very different from 
the three hours of rapid luxury now offered by the railway. 
Nevertheless the Pilgrim endured bravely, “ smoking per- 
petually, with occasional interruptions to say his prayers 
and to tell his beads upon the mighty rosary ; and he drank 
the muddy water of the canal out of a leathern bucket, 
and he munched his bread and garlic with a desperate 
sanctimoniousness.” 

Two fellow-passengers insisted on making the Dervish’s 
acquaintance. The first, a podgy little Indian shawl 
merchant from Lahore, with an eternal smile and treacher- 
ous eyes, came aboard in transit. Accompanied by a 
donkey-boy carrying his carpet bag, he had stumbled 
gamely along the canal bank in the broiling sun shouting 
for the steamer to stop. At last he had his wish, and 
immediately lay down in a sleep of exhaustion. When he 
awoke he introduced himself as Miyan Khudabaksh 
Namdar, and he certainly helped to beguile the tediousness 
of the journey with his cheerful chatter. The other ac- 
quaintance, Haji Wali, a burly Alexandrian trader, was a 
personality far more to Abdullah’s liking. He was the 
soul of benevolence, and had a curious dry humour which 
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was very attractive. ‘“ Thank Allah, we carry a doctor!” 
he exclaimed more than once, with apparent pious fervour, 
after discovering the Dervish’s profession. And it was 
not until several days later that it dawned on Burton that 
this was intended to imply that Egypt was doctor-ridden. 

Arrived at Bulak, Khudabakhsh insisted that Dr. 
Abdullah should regard his house as his own, and, much as 
he disliked the man’s looks the caravanserais were so 
crowded with pilgrims that he was content to accept the 
invitation, at least temporarily. His host proved both 
efficient and hospitable. His servants cleared Burton’s 
luggage through the Customs, and within a few minutes, 
as it seemed, he found himself sitting in the cool latticed 
bay of a comfortable residence near the Ezbekiyeh Gardens, 
gtatefully enjoying a glass of pomegranate syrup. Pleasant 
and restful as was the change after the exactions of the 
steamer, Burton could not stand his host for more than a 
few days. He was too Westernized. He sat on chairs, 
ate with a fork, aired his ideas on European politics, and 
might easily have betrayed the traveller into giving himself 
away. Burton fled to a caravanserai as soon as he could 
learn of a vacancy. There at least, if the comfort was 
negligible, all things were of the East eastern. 

By a fortunate coincidence the Jemaliyah Wakalah, 
where the Pilgrim obtained a lodging, was also the refuge 
of Haji Wali, who welcomed him as a bosom friend, and 
constituted himself his cicerone, and especially guarded 
him against the cheating of tradesmen. 

Dr. Abdullah now sought to acquire a practice. The 
method to be employed in the Orient is very illuminating, 
and may be given in our practitioner’s own words : 

“ You must begin by sitting with the porter, who is sure 
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to have blear eyes, into which you drop a little nitrate of 
silver, whilst you instil into his ear the pleasing intelligence 
that you never take a fee from the poor. He recovers ; 
his report of you spreads far and wide, crowding your 
doors with paupers. When the mob has raised you to 
fame, patients of a better class will slowly appear on the 
scene. If you visit the house, you insist upon the patient’s 
servants attending you; he must also provide and pay for 
an ass for your conveyance, no matter if it be only to the 
other side of the street. Your confidential man accom- 
panies you, primed for replies to the fifty searching ques- 
tions of the servants’ hall. You are lifted off the saddle 
tenderly, as nurses dismount their charges, when you 
arrive at the gate; and you waddle upstairs with dignity. 

“ Arrived at the sick room, you salute those present with 
a general ‘ Peace be upon you!’ to which they respond, 
‘ And unto thee be the peace and the mercy of Allah, and 
his blessing!’ To the invalid you say, ‘ There is nothing 
the matter, please Allah, except the health’; to which the 
proper answer is, ‘May Allah give thee health!’ Then 
you sit down and acknowledge the presence of the company 
by raising your right hand to your lips and forehead, 
bowing the while circularly ; each individual returns the 
civility by a similar gesture. Then inquiry about the state 
of your health ensues. Then you are asked what refresh- 
ment you will take; you studiously mention something 
not likely to be in the house, but at last you rough it with 
a pipe and a cup of coffee. Then you proceed to the patient, 
who extends his wrist and asks you what his complaint is. 
Then you examine his tongue, you feel his pulse, you look 
learned, and, after hearing a detailed list of all his ailments, 
you gravely discover them, taking for the same as much 
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praise to yourself as does the practising phrenologist for a 
similar simple exercise of the reasoning faculties... . 
Cure is easy, but it will take time, and you, the doctor, 
require attention ; any little rudeness it is in your power 
to punish by an alteration in the pill, or the powder. 

Tf you would pass for a native practitioner, you must 
finally proceed to the most uncomfortable part of your 
visit, bargaining for fees. Nothing more effectually 
arouses suspicion than disinterestedness in a doctor. . . 
Properly speaking, the fee for a visit to a respectable man 
is twenty piastres, but with the rich patient you begin by 
making a bargain. He complains, for instance, of dysentery 
and sciatica. You demand ten pounds for the dysentery 
and twenty pounds for the sciatica. But you will rarely 
get it. 

“ When you administer with your own hand the remedy, 
you are careful to say, ‘In the name of Allah, the Com- 
passionate, the Merciful.’ And after the patient has been 
dosed, ‘ Praise be to Allah, the Curer, the Healer’; you 
then call for pen, ink and paper, and write some such 
prescription as this : 

A. 

In the name of Allah, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful, and blessings and peace be upon our Lord the 
Apostle, and his family, and his companions one and 
all! But afterwards let him take bees-honey and cinna- 
mon and album grecum, of each half a part, and of 
ginger a whole part, which let him pound and mix with 
the honey, and form boluses, each bolus the weight of a 
Miskal, and of it let him use every day a Miskal on the 
saliva. Verily its effects are wonderful. And let him 
abstain from flesh, fish, vegetables, sweetmeats, flatulent 
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food, acids of all descriptions, as well as the major 

ablution, and live in perfect quiet. So shall he be cured 

by the help of the King, the Healer. Was-salam.’ 

“When the prescription is written out, you affix an 
impression of your ring seal to the beginning and to the 
end of it, that no one may be able to add or to take from 
its contents.” 

With Dr. Abdullah success came almost overnight. It 
happened that opposite the Wakalah there lived an Arab 
slave dealer, whose principal commodity was Abyssinian 
girls. The doctor was able to cure one of these girls of a 
sickness, and, as she was worth at least fifteen pounds, 
the gratitude of her owner was profound. After this his 
services were requisitioned to treat another half-dozen 
who suffered from the pernicious and price-lowering habit 
of snoring. Both the slave-dealer and Haji Wali went 
about lauding the physician to the skies, and business 
prospered accordingly. 

By the Haji’s advice Burton laid aside his Dervish’s 
gown and renounced all connection with Persia and the 
Persians. “If you persist in being an Ajemi,” said his 
friend, “ you will get yourself into trouble; in Egypt you 
will be cursed ; in Arabia you will be beaten because you 
are a heretic; you will pay the treble of what other 
travellers do, and if you fall sick you may die by the 
roadside.” 

After mature deliberation Burton elected to become a 
Pathan. Born in India of Afghan parents, and educated 
at Rangoon, he had chosen to become a religious wanderer 
under a vow to visit all the holy places of Islam. He was 
still the Dervish and the doctor, but now assumed the 
polite, pliant manners of an Indian physician, and the dress 
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of a small effendi or gentleman. His career in India had 
provided him with the linguistic and other qualifications 
to sustain the character. “ You will persuade people that 
you are a man of rank under a cloud,” argued the Haji, 
“ and you will receive much more civility than perhaps you 
deserve,” he concluded with a dry laugh. 

The newly acquired dignity and professional fame 
demanded slaves, or at least servants. Several were tried, 
but all proved unsatisfactory in one respect or another. 
At last Burton contented himself with a docile Surat lad, 
Nur by name, who gave him loyal if undistinguished service, 
and who, being an Indian, was less likely to discuss his 
master’s activities with the Arabs. 

Another youth, a Meccan, Mohammed el-Basyuni, 
joined Burton on the road to Suez as a sort of servant- 
companion, and made the pilgrimage with him. The 
traveller had met Mohammed towards the end of his stay 
in Cairo, and indeed had bought of him the requisite 
pilgrim-garb called el-Ibram, and the Kafan, or shroud. 
But the Meccan had been in India, and knew Englishmen, 
which made his company undesirable. However, as 
it transpired, he was not to be shaken off. 

It was now June, and the fast of Ramadan imposed its 
solemn limitations on all the faithful. Burton took advan- 
tage of the interval to lay in his stores for the forthcoming 
journey. These consisted of tea, coffee, loaf-sugar, rice, 
dates, biscuit, oil, vinegar, tobacco, lanterns, and cooking 
pots, a small bell-shaped tent, and three water-skins for 
the desert. The provisions were distributed between a 
palm-stick hamper and a huge leather-covered wooden 
box, and with the rest of the equipment were disposed 
in equal weights on the sides of a baggage dromedary, with 
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a cot placed transversely on top on which squatted Nur 
like a large crow. Burton sent him on ahead two days 
before his own departure, as he was anxious to test his 
powers of endurance by making a forced march. Two 
riding dromedaries were purchased from Sheikh Nassar, 
a Bedawi of Sinai, for ten shillings apiece, a letter of credit 
was cashed to renew the fast dwindling supply of ready 
money, and further visa difficulties were successfully’ 
overcome. All was now ready for the first stage of the 
journey. 

It is sad to relate that Dr. Abdullah left Cairo under 
acloud. And the manner of it was this. He had met in 
Haji Wali’s room a swashbuckling captain of Albanian 
Irregulars, and, rather curious for new experiences, allowed 
himself to be tempted into a drinking bout in the captain’s 
quarters. The orgy ended in a drunken tumult with the 
Albanian in a state of intoxicated fury sallying forth with 
the determination to get hold of the Pasha himself and make 
him dance. Luckily the captain’s servant and Burton 
managed to get him back to his room, half dragging, half 
carrying him. “ Yet even in this ignoble plight he shouted 
with all the force of his lungs the old war-cry, ‘ O Egyptians! 
O race of dogs! I have dishonoured all Sikandariyah—all 
Kahirah—all Suways,’ and in this vaunting frame of mind 
he was put to bed.” 

You had better start on your pilgrimage at once,” 
recommended Haji Wali, meeting Burton with a grin the 
next morning. He was right; for the hypocrisy of the 
doctor and the wickedness of the captain were the talk of 
the caravanserai. 

Little time was wasted in leave-taking. At three o’clock 
on the day of departure Sheikh Nassar came to announce 
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that the dromedaries were ready. Burton dressed himself, 
stuck a pistol in his belt, passed the crimson silk cord of 
the pilgrim’s pocket Koran over his shoulder, and, accom- 
panied by his religious tutor and his friend Haji Wali, 
descended the stairs with suitable dignity. Insisting that 
they would see the last of him, his companions followed 
him to the city gate, the bystanders calling out, “ Allah 
bless thee, O Pilgrim, and restore thee to thy country and 
thy friends |” 

Outside the Bab el-Nasr there was a final parting, and 
Burton confessed to a tightening of heart as the honest 
faces and forms of his friends faded in the distance. 

But Sheikh Nassar switches his camel’s shoulder, and 
emotions are quickly forgotten as the dromedaries break 
into a jog-trot on the eighty-four miles ride to Suez. 


Haji Abdullah 


CHAPTER V 
HAJI ABDULLAH 


Burton thoroughly enjoyed that desert journey. The 
exhilaration of unfettered freedom, the mystic enchantment 
of the fantastic desolation, forcefully appealed to his 
Ishmaelite instincts. ‘“ Your fancy and imagination are 
powerfully aroused,” he cries, “and the wildness and 
sublimity of the scenes around you stir up all the energies 
of your soul, whether for exertion, danger, or strife. The 
hypocritical politeness and the slavery of Civilization are 
left behind you in the city. There is a keen enjoyment in 
mere animal existence. The sharp appetite disposes of 
the most indigestible food ; the sand is softer than a bed 
of down, and the purity of the air suddenly puts to flight 
a dire cohort of diseases.” 

As the evening shadows mounted in the eastern sky 
Burton, turning from the road a while, was suddenly 
saluted by a figure rising abruptly from a hollow. It 
was the Meccan boy Mohammed el-Basyuni. With voluble 
expressions of joy he welcomed Burton, invited him to 
supper, handed him a pipe, and generally saw to his com- 
fort. It was evident that he had deliberately waylaid the 
traveller in order to attach himself to the company and 
secure a cheap trip home. There was no escaping him this 
time, and indeed, with all his mischievous ways, he proved 
very useful to Burton as one who knew the ropes and 
could not be imposed upon. 


ror 
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All through the evening the dromedaries jogged along, 
and at midnight the Central Station was reached, where 
the party lay down under its walls for a well-earned sleep. 
With the first brush of dawn a move was made again. 
Passing the Pilgrim’s tree, Burton added another rag to its 
coat of tatters, while the company invoked the aid of the 
saint El-Dakrur for their further journeyings. The dawn 
passed away in its delicious coolness, and sultry morning 
succeeded. Then day glared in its fierceness, and the noon- 
tide sun made the plain glow with terrible heat. Still, except 
for brief halts, they pressed onwards. 

At last in the blue distance appeared the castellated 
peaks of Jebel Rahah, and the wide sand-tracts over which 
lies the land-route to El-Hejaz. Directly ahead a strip of 
sea showed gloriously azure. The near range of chalk and 
sandstone wore a russet suit, gilt where the last rays of 
the sun seamed it with light, and the deep folds were shaded 
with the richest purple; whilst the background of higher 
hills, Jebel Taweri, was sky-blue streaked with the lightest 
plum colour. 

Night had fallen when the party entered through the 
tumbledown old gateway of Suez. The problem now for 
Burton was to discover what had become of Nur and the 
baggage. No place of meeting had been arranged ; but, 
after visiting a number of Wakalahs fruitlessly, it was 
learned that a Hindi had taken lodgings at the Jirjis el-Zahr, 
the George Inn, so-called after the Belgian Consul. Inquiry 
at this hostelry elicited the information that the Hindi in 
question had certainly taken a room, but had since locked 
the door and had gone off to friends at the harbour. Be- 
lieving that his servant had played him false, Burton 
demanded that the door be broken open, but this the porter 
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flatly refused to do. In the meantime the boy Mahommed 
had encountered some old friends and they invited the 
traveller to share their supper and dormitory. As nothing 
could be done until morning, Burton accepted and, wearied 
with his eighty-four mile ride, and every bone in his body 
aching, lay down to a troubled sleep. 

Next day he consulted his new acquaintances about 
recovering the missing property. A visit to the governor 
was unanimously recommended. Giaffar Bey was induced 
to furnish an officer with instructions to force an entry 
into the locked room. Fortunately this extreme measure 
proved unnecessary, as on arrival at the “ George” the 
black face of the missing Nur appeared at the door, looking 
singularly sheepish. He was loud in his self-accusations 
that he had been lured to join the festivities of some fellow- 
countryman, and Burton was too relieved that his fears 
had been groundless to order him the beating he merited. 

The party of Mecca and Medinah men which the traveller 
had joined through Mohammed’s introduction were trying 
to get home hopefully with hardly a piastre between them. 
There was Umar Effendi, the Circassian, a melancholy 
student of twenty-eight, but who looked fifteen. With him 
was his confidential man, a quarrelsome and crafty negro, 
originally a slave in Umar’s family: his name was Saad, 
but he was notoriously known as E\l-Jinni, the Demon. 
Then there was Sheikh Hamid el-Samman, a dirty but 
typical specimen of the town Arab, always talking about 
his wife, but by no means as faithful to the absent lady as 
he professed to be. The party was completed by Salih 
Shakkar, half Arab, half Turk, a lanky youth of sixteen, 
with great ideas of his own consequence. All four lost no 
time in broaching the subject of a loan, and Burton, 
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foreseeing that their company would be an advantage, 
hearkened favourably to their request ; but he was careful 
to take pledges of them, not with any prospect of getting 
his money back, but so as to acquire the merit of generosity 
by a “never mind ” on settling day. In the meantime he 
held them under an obligation to him, duly set forth in an 
agreement. 

These little details having been attended to to everyone’s 
satisfaction, Dr. Abdullah found himself in high esteem, 
and was the first consulted on any matter. This elevation 
led Burton into an imprudence which might have had 
the gravest consequences. His new friends had the run 
of his goods, and in looking them over a sextant came to 
light. The pious Mohammed thereupon waited until Burton 
was out of the room, and roundly declared to the others 
that Abdullah was an Indian infidel. Fortunately for the 
traveller, Umar Effendi had that very morning seen a 
letter which Burton had written to Haji Wali, and at various 
times had received satisfactory answers to questions in 
Islamic theology. He therefore championed the doctor, 
and was backed up by Hamid, who himself caring little for 
creed or catechism, swore that the light of El-Islam shone 
in Burton’s countenance and rated the boy for daring to 
impugn the faith of a brother believer. So the incident 
passed off. Burton, however, saw that the sextant was 
viewed with suspicion and reluctantly determined to leave 
it behind. For the next week he was particularly assiduous 
in his prayers. 

Attention was now directed to securing passage on a 
pilgrim ship to Yambu’, the port for Medinah. Here the 
negro Saad proved invaluable, though it afterwards trans- 
pired that delays were largely due to that worthy’s inten- 
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tion to travel gratis himself by enrolling as a seaman. 
Eventually places were taken on the poop of a Sambuk 
called the Silk el-Zahab (the Golden Wire). The poop from 
its elevation was the most eligible part of the vessel, 
but it was found that eighteen human beings, including 
the captain, were expected to occupy a space of ten feet 
by eight. The interior was to be crowded with a savage 
collection of Maghrabis pilgrims from the deserts of Tripoli 
and Tunis. The greedy owner, Ali Murad, had covenanted 
to take only sixty passengers in the hold, but he had 
stretched the number to ninety-seven. In addition piles 
of boxes and luggage of every description filled the ship 
from stem to stern. The pious plea of the owner that 
“ Allah makes all things easy !” could scarcely be expected 
to carry conviction to the tormented victims of his avarice. 

On the day of departure the beach was like bedlam. 
Pilgrims were rushing about apparently mad; friends 
were weeping, acquaintances were vociferating adieux ; 
boatmen were demanding fees; shopmen were claiming 
debts ; women were shrieking and talking with incon- 
ceivable power, and children were crying. It was one 
immense and insane confusion. On board the Golden 
Wire the scene was little better. Never a Holyhead packet 
in the olden time showed a finer exhibition of pugnacity. 
A few Turks were mixed up with the Maghrabis ; and the 
former began the war by contemptuously elbowing and 
scolding their wild neighbours. In a few minutes nothing 
was to be seen but a confused mass of humanity, biting, 
butting and trampling, with cries of rage and all the 
accompaniments of a proper fray. 

Burton and his party found the poop covered with 
goods, and a number of pilgrims had established them- 
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selves there by might and not by right. Space had to be 
cleared by the simple process of tipping off the intruders 
and their belongings into the pit below. 

Another outbreak then ensued. The Maghrabis fiercely 
insisted that their plight should be improved by some half 
a dozen of their number being taken on the poop. This 
was refused, and there was a surge forward to enforce the 
demand. Saad was prepared for such an emergency, and 
threw to the party a bundle of thick ashen staves, shouting, 
“ Defend yourselves if you don’t wish to be the meat of 
the Maghrabis !| ” 

There was nothing for it but to set to. Above the 
“ Allahu akbar!” of the assailants rose the war-cries of 
the defenders. “I am Umar of Daghistan!” “I am 
Saad the Demon!” “Iam Abdullah the son of Joseph!” 
From their vantage-ground the company on the poop were 
able to bring their staves down with telling effect on the 
sconces of the Maghrabis, whose short daggers were of 
little avail. Victory was finally decided by Burton, who 
managed to push over a large earthen jar full of drinking 
water. Drenched by the sudden discharge, and scratched 
and bruised by the broken potsherds, the enemy drew off, 
and thereafter became quite peaceable. 

In the afternoon the Golden Wire set sail, and as a 
favourable wind bellied out the huge triangular latine 
the pilgrims recited the Fatihah, the opening chapter of 
the Koran, with hands uplifted to catch the blessing 
descending from Heaven. 

Space forbids a description of the eventful voyage to 
Yambu’, which occupied twelve days. There were several 
shore excursions, relieving both the tedium and discomfort 
of the journey. The most serious mishap for Burton 
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occurred at Marsa Mahdr, where he poisoned a toe in 
landing on the thorny spike of an echinous—common in 
those seas—and lamed himself for several months. On 
landing at Yambu’ he could scarcely place his foot to the 
ground; but, despite the pain and inconvenience, he 
started out at once to see the town. He found it in no 
wise remarkable, looking distinctly mean after the Moslem 
quarters of Cairo. The cafés were dirty and fly-infested. 
But Yambu’ could boast of a Hammam, or hot bath, 
and there was the luxury of being able to drink sweet rain- 
water, collected amongst the hills in tanks and cisterns 
and brought on camel-back to the town. 

Nearly all the men encountered were heavily armed, and 
not without need, as the camel-agent with whom the party 
treated for conveyance to Medinah informed them that 
the Hazimi tribe was on the war-path, and that travellers 
had to fight every day. Alarming as was this news, it did 
not deter the friends from pushing forward their plans for 
departure. Freshened by rest at a Wakalah near the 
Bazaar, the forenoon of the next day was spent in re- 
packing and in making sundry purchases. These included 
a Shugduf, or litter, for Burton; the excuse of lameness 
prevented this manner of travel from detracting from his 
manhood, and he could more easily take notes in it than 
on a dromedary’s back. It has been already stated that 
part of the pilgrim’s equipment was a Hamail, or pocket 
Koran, contained in a crimson velvet or red morocco case. 
Burton’s Hamail was used ingeniously to conceal a watch, 
penknife, pencils, and slips of paper for writing or sketching. 
Naturally the greatest caution had to be exercised in 
drawing or making notes, especially in front of the suspicious 
and fanatical Bedawin. 
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During the afternoon the camels were loaded ; but the 
brief twilight had almost faded away before all had 
mounted. With loud cries of “ Wassit, ya hu!” (“Go in 
the middle of the road, O He!”), and “ Yannib, y’al 
Jammal!” (“Keep to the side, O camel-man!”), the 
procession threaded its way through the long, dusty, 
narrow streets until the city gates were passed. The moon 
rose fair and clear, dazzling the pilgrims with its light as 
they launched into the desert. 

The route now lay due east across a hard level plain, 
and all spirits rose at being once more in the exhilarating 
desert air. The party consisted of twelve camels proceed- 
ing in Indian file, head tied to tail, with Umar Effendi on 
a dromedary with showy trappings acting as outrider. 
After dark the following evening a cry of “ Harami ”— 
thieves—rose loud in the rear. All the camel-men bran- 
dished their huge staves and rushed back vociferating in 
the direction of the robbers. But it was only a miserable 
half-dozen marauders, who ran away as soon as a bullet 
or two was sent in their direction. The circumstance was 
sufficiently alarming, however, in view of the reports 
received at Yambu’. 

As the pilgrims continued on their way the character 
of the country changed. The road now wound among 
mountains, rocks and hills of granite. Vast clefts seamed 
like scars the hideous face of earth; here they widened 
into dark caves, there they were choked with glistening drift 
sand. Not a bird or a beast was to be seen or heard. The 
stillness communicated itself to the travellers, and it was 
a silent party that picked its way carefully over the broken 
ground under the canopy of the steel blue sky. 

At El-Hamra, the half-way station to Medinah, there 
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was a halt of more than a day. Here, by good fortune, 
the pilgrims were joined by a caravan from Mecca, travel-- 
ling with a heavy escort. Among the new-comers was the 
boy Mohammed’s brother, and others of the party found 
friends and relations. Thus augmented, a start was made 
on the next stage of the journey. There was a temporary 
hold up after nightfall, when a band of Bedawin appeared 
demanding passage money. But at last, hearing that the 
travellers were Sons of the Holy Cities, they gave way 
and permitted free transit conditional on the military 
being sent back. Upon this the escort, consisting of two 
hundred men, wheeled their horses and returned. There 
was no further incident, and at 4 a.m., after a march of 
twenty-four miles, camp was made at Bir Abbas, 

Distant rifle fire that evening gave warning that further 
trouble might be expected from the hillmen. Nevertheless 
the travellers set forward after moonrise the following 
night, having received a fresh accession of strength from 
three or four additional caravans. At early dawn they 
found themselves in the ill-famed gorge called Shuab 
el-Hajj. The loudest talkers became silent as they ap- 
proached it, and apprehension was writ large on every 
countenance. Presently from the high precipitous cliff 
on the left rose thin curls of blue smoke; and instantly 
afterwards rang the sharp cracks of the hillmen’s match- 
locks echoed by the rocks on the right. A number of 
Bedawin were to be seen swarming like hornets over the 
crests of the hills, boys as well as men carrying huge 
weapons, and climbing with the agility of cats. 

It was useless to challenge the Bedawin to come down 
and fight like men upon the plain. It was equally un- 
profitable to fire upon a foe ensconced behind stones. 
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There was therefore nothing to do but to blaze away as 
much powder as possible in order to make a smoke screen. 
Eventually the pilgrims got off with the loss of twelve of 
their number, besides camels and baggage animals. 

Another night and day succeeded with the caravan 
pushing on at the best speed that could be made. The 
Wady el-Akik, the Blessed Valley, was reached in the 
early morning of July 25th, and half an hour later the 
pilgrims came to a great flight of steps roughly cut in a 
long broad line of black basalt. Arrived at the top, they 
passed through a lane of dark lava with steep banks on 
both sides, and in a few minutes a full view of Medinah 
opened to their gaze. 

As if by a word of command the beasts were halted, 
and all descended, jaded and hungry as they were, and sat 
down to feast their eyes on the prospect of the Holy City. 
Loud and joyful rose the pious exclamations. 

“O Allah! this is the Haram of Thy Apostle; make it 
to us a protection from Hell Fire, and a Refuge from 
Eternal Punishment! O open the Gates of Thy Mercy, 
and let us pass through them to the Land of Joy !” 

“ Live for ever, O Most Excellent of Prophets! Live in 
the Shadow of Happiness during the Hours of Night and 
the Times of Day, whilst the Bird of the Tamarisk moaneth 
like the childless Mother, whilst the West-wind bloweth 
gently over the Hills of Nejd, and the Lightning flasheth 
bright in the Firmament of El-Hejaz!” z 

It was impossible for Burton not to enter into the spirit 
of his companions, and for some moments his enthusiasm 
rose as high as theirs. As they looked eastward the sun 
arose out of the horizon of low hill, blurred and dotted with 
small tufted trees, which gained from the morning mist 
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a giant stature, and the earth was stained with purple and 
gold. Below, distant about two miles, lay El-Medinah. 
In all the fair view before them nothing was more striking, 
after the desolation through which they had passed, than 
the gardens and orchards about the town. A tortuous road 
wound across the plain to the city gate, and soon the 
pilgrims had remounted and rode forward. Sheikh Hamid 
had gone on ahead to prepare an apartment for his guests, 
and to embrace the much talked of wife. 

Passing through the Bab Ambari, Burton and his party 
quickly arrived at the Sheikh’s abode. The master of the 
house came out to salute his friends with dignity. The 
change in his appearance was startling. Instead of the 
dirty vagabond of the desert there shone a radiant figure 
clad in rich stuffs, the head surmounted by a spotless 
muslin turban of goodly size. 

The Sheikh took Burton’s hand and led him up to the 
Majlis, or parlour, which was swept and garnished, with all 
due apparatus, for the forthcoming reception ceremony. 
Scarcely had he taken his place at the cool window-sill 
when the visitors began to pour in. There was much 
political talk, smoking and coffee-drinking, as friends and 
relatives rapidly succeeded one another. On the plague of 
strangers followed that of children. No sooner was the 
parlour, comparatively speaking, empty than they rushed 
madly in, pulling to pieces everything on which they could 
lay their hands, and using language that would have 
shocked a trooper. One urchin, barely three years old, 
told Burton, because he objected to his perching on the 
wounded foot, that his father had a sword at home with 
which he would cut the stranger’s throat from ear to ear. 
By a few taunts, Burton made the little wretch furious with 
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rage; he shook his infant fist, and then, opening his 
enormous round black eyes to their widest, he licked his 
knee with portentous meaning. Sheikh Hamid, happening 
to come in at the moment, stood aghast to see the Effendi 
subject to such indignity. 

At last the children were all turned out, the room was 
darkened and the Pilgrim was left to the society he most 
desired—his own. Strange must have been Burton’s 
reflections as he smoked a last pipe before retiring. To 
think that here he was at last a Jone Englishman in the 
second sacred stronghold of Islam. He had borne the 
fatigues of the journey with fortitude ; but there remained 
to face the gravest of perils. How would he bear himself 
in performing the religious offices at the Holy Places under 
the intensive scrutiny of the jealous Mohammedan zealots ? 
Verily, his life was in the hand of Allah. 

The first visit to be paid was to the Masjid el-Nabawi, 
the Prophet’s Mosque. Having performed the greater 
ablution, used the tooth-stick as directed, and being 
dressed in white raiment, Burton set out accompanied by 
Sheikh Hamid and the boy Mohammed. Entering the 
sacred area by the Bab el-Rahmah—the Gate of Pity— 
the Pilgrim was astonished at the mean and tawdry 
appearance of a place so universally venerated in the 
Moslem world. But this was not the time for studying the 
architecture, and the friends at once proceeded to perform 
the prescribed duties. At each station there were the 
formulz to be recited, accompanied by the correct postures. 
Finally the green-domed Hujrah was reached, the reputed 
Mausoleum of Mohammed, Abubekr and Omar. Burton 
was permitted to draw near to a small aperture called the 
Apostle’s window, and to look in. Here his proceedings 
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were watched with suspicious eyes. In the dim interior. 
he could just make out hangings with three inscriptions 
in long gold letters stating that behind them lie Allah’s 
Apostle and the two first Caliphs. 

After this the pilgrims turned to the west and arrived 
at the sixth station, the sepulchre of the Lady Fatimah. 
Here again were prayers to be said, and then they returned 
to the southern wall of the mosque and made supplication 
towards Mecca. At last devotions were ended, and the 
Aghas, or eunuchs of the Mosque, came forward to offer 
Burton the congratulation, “ Blessed be thy Visitation,” 
and to ask for fees. They were succeeded by the water- 
carrier of the well Zem Zem, presenting a tinned saucer 
filled from the holy source, and then it was the turn of 
the beggars. Nearly a pound was distributed in alms ; 
and, having performed all the obligations of faith in a 
creditable manner, the Pilgrim was free to wander at will 
and to see the sights. 

On other days there were further religious excursions to 
such places as the Mosque of Kuba, Hamzah’s tomb, and 
the cemetery of El-Bakia. At the Hamzah mosque Burton 
was shown an impression of the Prophet’s tooth, and kissed 
it with due reverence; he also followed a custom, not 
peculiarly Oriental, and inscribed on the wall in pencil : 
* Abdullah, the servant of Allah (A. H.), 1269.” 

On the morning of August 28th the great caravan from 
Damascus came in, bringing with it nearly seven thousand 
pilgrims and a new curtain for the Prophet’s Hujrah. 
From Hamid’s window a well-nigh indescribable scene of 
confusion was witnessed, and the din was appalling. Huge 
white Syrian dromedaries with large jingling bells, bearing 
litters like miniature green tents, swaying and tossing on 
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their backs ; Bedawin clinging like apes to the hairy humps 
of their lesser mounts; Amaut, Kurd, and Turkish 
Irregular cavalry, fierce-looking in their mirth ; fainting 
Persian pilgrims ; sherbet sellers and tobacconists crying 
their wares; country people driving flocks of sheep and 
goats through lines of rearing and snorting horses ; towns- 
people seeking their friends; Hajis jostling one another 
in their hurry to reach the Haram; cannon roaring from 
the citadel; shopmen fighting over their bargains ; 
grandees preceded by their crowd-beaters, shouting to 
clear the way; here the loud shrieks of women and 
children ; there the low moaning of some poor wretch 
seeking a shady corner to die in; and over all a thick 
dust which blurred the outlines, and a flaming sun that 
drew sparks of fire from burnished weapons, and the brass 
balls of tent and litter. 

Burton had intended to journey to Mecca with the 
Kafilat el-Tayyarah, the “ Flying Caravan,” which leaves 
Medinah two days after the Damascus Caravan. But on 
the morning of August 31st Sheikh Hamid returned 
hurriedly from the bazaar, exclaiming, ““ You must make 
ready at once, effendi!—there will be no Tayyarah—all 
Hajis start to-morrow—Allah will make it easy for you |—~ 
Have you your water-skins in order ?—You are to travel 
down the Darb el-Sharki, where you will not see water for 
three days!” 

This announcement, which filled poor Hamid with 
horror, was greeted by Burton with inward joy. Burck- 
hardt had visited and described the Darb el-Sultani, the 
eastern road. But no European had as yet travelled down 
by Harun el-Rashid’s and the Lady Zubaydah’s celebrated 
route through the Nejd Desert. 
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Not a moment, however, was to be lost. The boy 
Mohammed was commissioned to buy a new litter; Nur 
was despatched to lay in supplies; while Burton set to 
work to repair the water-skins, which had suffered at the 
hands of rats. A boy and a white-bearded old Harbi were 
engaged as camel-men, to whom Hamid addressed the 
admonition, “ Thou wilt treat these friends well, O Masud 
the Harbi!” To which the ancient replied with dignity, 
“Even as Abu Shawarib—the Father of Mustachios 
(Burton)—behaveth to us, so will we behave to him!” 

In the afternoon Umar Effendi and others dropped in 
to bid the traveller farewell, An hour after sunset all 
preparations were concluded, and the luggage was carried 
down to the street ready for loading at a moment’s notice. 
At nine o’clock next morning the caravan set forward. 

The journey to Mecca, a distance of 248 miles, was 
without incident until within fifty miles of the destination, 
when there was another hold-up by robbers at a treacherous 
valley shortly after leaving El-Zaribah. It was here that 
the wild Wahhabis pilgrims showed their mettle. Taking 
up a position, one body began to fire on the robbers, whilst 
two or three hundred, dismounting, swarmed up the hills 
and quickly put the assailants to flight. 

About 1 a.m. on the last day of the march Burton was 
aroused by cries of “ Mecca! Mecca!” Looking out of 
his litter, he could dimly discern by the light of the 
southern stars the outlines of a large city, a shade darker 
than the surrounding plain. An hour later the Pilgrim and 
his retinue reached the door of the boy Mohammed’s house. 
The jaunty young Meccan now assumed the attentive 
gravity of the host, seated his guest upon a large carpeted 
platform, and presently the hungry travellers were doing 
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justice to a savoury dish of fine vermicelli, browned and 
powdered with loaf-sugar. Then all settled down to a well- 
earned rest. 

Scarcely had the first smile of morning beamed upon the 
rugged head of the eastern hill, Abu Kubays, when the 
company arose, bathed, and proceeded in their pilgrim- 
garb to the Sanctuary. They entered by the Bab el- 
Ziyadah, or principal northern door, descended two long 
flights of steps, traversed the cloister, and stood in sight 
of the Bayt Allah. 

“There at last it lay,” writes Burton, “the bourn of 
my long and weary pilgrimage, realizing the plans and 
hopes of many and many a year. The mirage medium of 
Fancy invested the huge catafalque and its gloomy pall 
with peculiar charms. There were no giant fragments of 
hoar antiquity as in Egypt, no remains of graceful and 
harmonious beauty as in Greece and Italy, no barbarous 
gorgeousness as in the buildings of India; yet the view 
was strange, unique—and how few have looked upon the 
celebrated shrine! I may truly say that, of all the wor- 
shippers who clung weeping to the curtain, or who pressed 
their beating hearts to the stone, none felt for the moment 
a deeper emotion than did the Haji from the far north. 
It was as if the poetical legends of the Arab spoke truth, 
and that the waving wings of angels, not the sweet breeze 
of morning, were agitating and swelling the black covering 
of the shrine. But, to confess humbling truth, theirs was 
the high feeling of religious enthusiasm, mine was the 
ecstasy of gratified pride.” 

The party advanced towards the eastern angle of the 
Kaabah, in which is inserted the Black Stone; and, 
standing about ten yards from it, repeated with upraised 
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hands: “ There is no god but Allah alone, Whose Covenant 
is Truth, and Whose Servant is Victorious. There is no 
god but Allah, without Sharer; His is the Kingdom, to 
Him be Praise, and He over all Things is potent.” 

Then followed the prescribed ritual of circumambulation, 
and return to kiss the stone. Whilst kissing it and rubbing 
hands and forehead upon it, Burton narrowly observed it, 
and came away persuaded that it was not an aerolite, as 
had been claimed. The pilgrims then fought their way 
through the crowd to the place called El-Multazem, where 
they pressed stomachs, chests, and right cheeks to the 
Kaabah, raising their arms high above their heads, and 
exclaiming: ‘“O Allah! O Lord of the Ancient House, 
free my Neck from Hell-fire, and preserve me from every 
ill Deed, and make me contented with that daily Bread 
which Thou hast given to me, and bless me in all Thou hast 
granted!*? The concluding rites included another draught 
of Zem Zem water, and a douche of two or three skinfuls 
dashed over the head. This ablution causes sins to fall 
from the spirit like dust. Finally, thoroughly worn out 
with scorched feet and a burning head—both extremities 
being bare throughout the entire ceremony—Burton was 
able to leave the Mosque and retire again to his couch to 
ponder on his experience. 

In the evening another visit was paid to the sacred 
area to enjoy the spectacle of the place by the silvery light 
of the moon. Sublime it was, and expressing by all the 
eloquence of fancy the grandeur of the One Idea which 
vitalized El-Islam, and the strength and steadfastness of 
its votaries. That night Burton stayed in the Haram till 
2 a.m., and when his companions fell asleep with fatigue 
he went up to the Kaabah with the intention of “ annex- 
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ing” a bit of the torn curtain. But too many eyes were 
looking on. Before he left Mecca, however, he was pre- 
sented with a piece by the boy Mohammed, a cherished 
memento of his exploit. 

Succeeding days were filled with their appropriate acts 
of devotion, the pilgrimage to Arafat, the Mount of Mercy, 
the casting of stones at the Devil, represented by conical 
pillars, a visit to the interior of the Kaabah, and the 
sacrifice of a sheep. At the end came the Umrah, or 
Little Pilgrimage. In this Burton was accompanied by 
an acquaintance, the Sheikh Abdullah, a namesake in the 
Faith, who assured the traveller that he had ridden out 
for love of him, and in order to perform as Wakil (deputy) 
a vicarious pilgrimage for Burton’s parents. Vainly he 
was assured that they had been strict in their religious 
devotions. He would take no denial, by which Burton 
perceived that he expected a monetary reward. It was 
impossible to prevent smiling at contrasts, as Abdullah, 
bravely raising his hands and directing his face to the 
Kaabah, intoned: “I do vow this Ihram of Umrah in, 
the name of Yusuf bin Ahmed and Fatimah bint Yunus 
(Burton’s parents); then render it attainable to them, 
and accept it of them! Bismillah! Allahu Akbar!” 

The Moslem’s “ Holy Week ” was now over, and Burton 
determined to return to Cairo. It had been a time of strain 
for every pilgrim, but doubly so for our traveller, an alien 
infidel masquerading as a true believer. Sending on his 
heavy baggage in advance in the care of Sheikh, now Haji 
Nur, Burton followed himself the next day accompanied 
by Mohammed. As they left Mecca behind and issued into 
the open plain on the road to the port of Jeddah, the 
newly made Haji Abdullah confesses “‘ to such joy as only 
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the captive delivered from his dungeon can experience.” 
The sunbeams warmed him into renewed life and vigour, 
the air of the desert was a perfume, and the homely face of 
Nature was as the smile of a dear old friend. He contem- 
plated the Syrian caravan, lying on the right of the road, 
without any of the sadness usually suggested by a parting 
look. 

At Jeddah the sight of the sea acted as an additional 
tonic, and, after a day’s repose at the caravanserai and 
being reduced to tenpence of borrowed money, Burton 
directed his steps to the British vice-consulate. Great was 
Mr. Cole’s astonishment, having admitted the importunate 
Afghan, when the “native” introduced himself as an 
officer of the Indian Army. The Royal Geographical 
Society’s draft was readily cashed, and Burton returned 
again to his Wakalah. 

No time was now lost in making ready for departure, and 
passage was booked on the Dwarka, a little vessel sent by 
the Bombay Steam Navigation Company for the convey- 
ance of pilgrims returning to India. Just before embarka- 
tion the boy Mohammed, having laid in a large store of 
grain at his master’s expense, and having secured a number 
of Burton’s disposable articles, asked leave of absence, 
and coolly departed with a hint that a present of twenty 
dollars would find him at Mecca. 

Burton was quite at a loss to account for this conduct, 
until one day on board the faithful Nur explained the 
mystery. Something in the traveller’s conduct in those 
last few days had filled the Meccan’s mind with a dark 
suspicion. “Now, I understand,” he confided to his 
fellow-servant, “ your master is a Sahib from India; he 
hath laughed at our beards.” 
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Well was it for Burton that this dire discovery had not 
been made sooner. Feelingly he echoed the words of 
another traveller, Fa-hian: “I have been exposed to 
perils, and I have escaped from them; I have traversed 
the sea, and have not succumbed under the severest 
fatigues ; and my heart is moved with emotions of grati- 
tude, that I have been permitted to effect the objects I had 
an view.” 


Forbidden Harar 


CHAPTER VI 
FORBIDDEN HARAR 


Tue fact that must strike most readers about Burton’s 
pilgrimage to Medinah and Mecca is his supreme confidence 
in his disguise, and in his ability to portray the personality 
he assumed. We may believe that his previous experi- 
ences in India had given him every justification for this 
confidence. But none the less we are surprised that he 
did not carry out his project in an unobtrusive a manner 
as possible, and, so to speak, “ sneak through.” Instead, 
at every stage we find him courting the widest possible 
publicity, going out of his way to attract attention to 
himself, even to the extent of engaging in a dangerous 
drinking bout, as in Cairo. In anyone else such conduct 
could only be described as foolhardy ; but never at any time 
does Burton seem to have been aware of his own recklessness : 
he was so much the master both of himself and any situation 
in which he figured. It is remarkable evidence of those 
qualities which, if they fitted him admirably for the pioneer 
work he loved to do, were of the greatest disservice to him 
in his relations with his co-workers and superiors. It was 
felt that “ Ruffian Dick,” as he was nicknamed, always 
wanted to take the stage and put his nose in where it was 
not wanted; and this characteristic buoyancy—others 
might call it bounce—goaded a great many by no means 
hostile people into a longing to take him down a peg. We 
believe that this explains the origin of most of the un- 
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happy controversies which developed in the course of his 
extraordinary career. 

A typical anecdote is told of Burton on his return from 
Mecca to Cairo. “One evening a party of officers were 
lounging outside Shepherd’s Hotel. As they sat talking 
and smoking there passed repeatedly in front of them an 
Arab in his loose flowing robes, with head proudly erect 
and the peculiar swinging stride of those sons of the 
desert. As he strode backwards and forwards he drew 
nearer and nearer to the little knot of officers, till at last, 
as he swept by, the flying folds of his burnous brushed 
against one of the officers. ‘Damn that nigger’s impu- 
dence!’ said the officer; ‘if he does that again I’l] kick 
him.’ To his surprise the dignified Arab suddenly halted, 
wheeled round, and exclaimed, ‘ Well, damn it, Hawkins, 
that’s a nice way to welcome a fellow after two years” 
absence.’ ” 

Tn one important respect the pilgrimage had effected a 
deep change in Burton’s character ; this was in his religious 
views. Always keenly sensitive of impressions, and with 
a natural inclination to mysticism, he had been moved 
profoundly by the pious devotion of his fellow-Hajis, and 
by his experiences of life in the desert. He did not turn 
from Christianity, but it was revealed to him that perhaps 
Islam is the faith best fitted to meet the needs of those 
races which live close to the heart of Mother Nature. 
Chiefly there rang in his soul that God is One, an indivisible 
Unity, ever present but ever unseen. Apart from this 
certainty, his mind wandered in the shadow land of doubt. 
He envied those who could say, “ I know!” provided that 
they could say it of inmost conviction, and not in boastful 
dogmatism unproven experimentally. 
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It was in such a questioning groping frame of mind that 
Burton at this time composed his exquisite gem of Oriental 
poesy, the Kasidah, so reminiscent of the Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam, yet written eight years before he knew 
those now well-known lines. Space forbids to give more 
than the opening couplets of this poem ; but these at least 
must be quoted as testimony to the inner sensitiveness 
of our subject : 

“The svirh is nigh ; the waning Queen walks forth to rule the later 
night ; 

Cibeoad with the sparkle of a Star, and throned on orb of ashen light : 

“ The Wolf-tail sweeps the paling East to leave a deeper gloom behind, 


And Dawn uprears her shining head, sighing with semblance of a 
wind: 
“ The highlands catch yon Orient gleam, while purpling still the low- 
lands lie : 
And pearly mists, the morning-pride, soar incense-like to greet the sky. 


“The horses neigh, the camels groan, the torches gleam, the cressets 


flare; 
The town of canvas falls, and man with din and dint invadeth air : 


“ The Golden Gates swing right and left ; up springs the sun with amy 
brow ; 
The dew-cloud melts in gush of light; brown earth is bathed in 
morning-glow. 
“ Slowly they wind athwart the wild, and while young Day bis anthem 
swells, 
Sad falls upon my yearning ear the tinkling of the Camel-bells : 
“ Qer fiery waste and frozen wold, o’er horrid bill and gloomy glen, 
The home of grisly beast and Ghoul, the haunts of wilder, grislier 
men ;—~ 


‘* With the brief gladness of the Palms, that tower and sway o'er seething 
plain, 
Fraught with the thoughts of rustling shade, and welling spring, and 


rushing rain ; 
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“ With the short solace of the ridge, by gentle rephyrs played upon, 
Whose breezy head and bosky side front seas of cooly celadon ;— 


“*Tis theirs to pass with joy and hope, whose souls shall ever thrill and 


fll 
Dreams of the Birthplace and the Tomb,—visions of Allah's Holy 
Hill. 


“ But we? Another shift of scene, another pang to rack the heart ; 
Why meet we on the bridge of Time to change one greeting and to 
part?” 


For Burton that constant parting, that continuous shift 
of scene, represented the sum of his life from the cradle 
to the grave. Ishmae]! Ever fated to wander. 

Now the road lay back to India ; his leave was up. But 
soon he was away again. His voyaging in the Red Sea had 
indicated to his keen perceptions the possibilities of the 
Somali coast, and the valuable port of Berbera, for trade 
and shipping. The East India Company had been for some 
years interested in this region, and Lord Elphinstone, 
Governor of Bombay, lent a willing ear to Burton’s pro- 
posal of an expedition, and gave him the necessary furlough. 

Application was made for three officers to accompany 
the expedition: Lieutenant Herne (1st Bombay Fusiliers), 
Lieutenant Stroyan (Indian Navy)—both of these gentle- 
men being skilled in survey—and Lieutenant Speke (46th 
Bengal Native Infantry), an all-round sportsman and 
authority on fauna. Assistant Surgeon Ellerton Stocks 
was also to have shared in the enterprise, but unfortunately 
he died before the start. As originally planned the intention 
was to use Berbera as a base of operation and then to 
proceed west into Abyssinia to Harar, and afterwards to 
work southwards to Zanzibar. Strong objection arose, 
however, from Sir James Outram, Political Resident at 
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Aden, who considered the project much too venturesome 
and dangerous. He recommended that a more limited: 
survey be made, which, if successful, should be the basis 
of a more ambitious expedition later on. It was now 
decided that the force should be split up. Herne and 
Stroyan were to go to Berbera to collect information 
about the caravan routes and to explore the maritime 
mountains. Speke was to land further east at Bunder 
Guray, to trace the watershed of the Wady Nogal, and to 
buy horses and camels. Burton was to attempt to penetrate 
inland to Harar. Three separate sections would thus be 
covered by the expedition. 

The prospect of entering the forbidden city of Harar 
was eagerly welcomed by Burton. A tradition existed 
that with the entrance of the first Christian Harar would 
fall. Consequently every European who had previously 
attempted to penetrate into this fanatical Moslem fastness 
had been murdered. Of the four officers Burton alone 
stood any chance of success, as being an expert at native 
disguise and a Haji. It is strange to-day, when Harar 
has its European consulates, to think of the ancient capital 
of the warlike Gallas as segregated from all contact with 
the white man. Great Britain, France and Italy have all 
to thank Burton for his perilous pioneer labours, which 
first opened this important part of Abyssinia to Western 
influence. 

Disguised this time as a Moslem merchant, Burton sailed 
from Aden on October 29th, 1854, in a small ship called 
the Sabalat, and landed at Zeila, on the Somali coast 
near Jibuti. With him were three servants, two of them 
from the Aden police, and the third a Moslem priest nick- 
named, from his ignorance and rascality, “ End-of-Time.” 
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At Zeila there was bad news. A barque put out to meet 
the Sahalat, shouting out that the friendship between the 
Amir of Harar and the Governor of Zeila had been broken ; 
all strangers had been expelled from the city by the Amir, 
and the road through the Eesa Somal was closed by the 
tourder of the Governor’s adopted son Mastid. Moreover, 
small-pox was raging in Harar so violently that the Gallas 
would permit neither ingress nor egress. 

Burton was not deterred by this unpromising beginning 
to his expedition, and on landing he at once went to see 
the Governor of Zeila, El-Haji Sharmarkay, who received 
him most hospitably and arranged for a suitable abode 
during his stay in the town. 

Resting on the rugs and satin pillows of his room, the 
traveller was lulled to sleep by the familiar sounds of 
Islam about him. Once more he felt at home. 

Twenty-six days were spent in Zeila in essential prepara- 
tions for the journey. There were the usual vexatious 
delays, but at last all was complete. The party consisted 
of nine, an abban, or guide, called Raghe, a minor Eesa 
chief, three Arab matchlock men, two women cooks, who 
were called Shehrazade and Deenarzade after the “ Arabian 
Nights,” a fourth servant, and a Bedawin woman to drive 
a donkey, which camels will follow and which is the custom. 
In addition there were the mules for riding and the baggage 
camels. 

On November 27th, 1854, at 3 p.m., the caravan set 
forth, and a comical sight it presented. First strode Raghe, 
grasping in his right hand a ponderous spear. After him 
waddled the two fat cooks, carrying pipes and tobacco 
for the men, and leading the heavily-laden camels strung 
together by their tails. Beside them rode the three attend- 
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ants, their fuzzy wigs shining with grease and their brightly 
polished spears pointing over their right shoulders. Last 
came Burton, mounted on a snowy mule, a double-barreled 
gun resting across his lap. Everyone wept at their going, 
convinced that none of them would return alive. 

The selected route lay for some distance down the coast, 
a level and uninteresting country. The first night the 
women showed what they could do. They unloaded the 
animals, disposed the baggage, pitched the tent, cooked the 
food, and made tea and coffee. 

Burton was in his element. “The air was fresh and 
clear; and the night breeze was delicious after the stormy 
breath of day. The weary confinement of walls made the 
weary expanse a luxury to the sight, whilst the tumbling 
of the surf upon the near shore and the music of the jackal 
predisposed to sweet sleep. We now felt that at length 
the die was cast. Placing my pistols by my side, with my 
rifle butt for a pillow, and its barrel as a bed-fellow, I 
sought repose with none of the apprehension which even 
the most stout-hearted traveller knows before the start.” 

Soon the caravan had turned its face to the south-west, 
where on the horizon a thin blue line indicated the distant 
Ethiopian highlands. It was not a pleasant journey across 
the broad plain extending inland for nearly fifty miles. 
In places aridly dry and bristling with nitrous salt; in 
other places boggy and intersected with wide watercourses. 
It was a real relief when the first zone of hills was reached 
at last and the land became more fertile. Here too there 
was comparative freedom from the attentions of wild 
Bedawin, who from time to time had appeared and 
threatened the little band. They had been particularly 
alarmed by meeting the recent tracks of some two hundred 
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horsemen. “Verily, O Pilgrim,” quavered End-of-Time, 
‘* whoso seeth the track seeth the foe!” Fortunately the 
foe was not encountered on this occasion, or there would 
have been a speedy termination to the adventure. 

The travellers were now entering the land of the Gudabirsi 
and Girhi Somal. Nights in the uplands were bitterly 
cold to the wretched Somali, and they huddled closely 
round the blazing camp fires. Strange sights were met 
with, including hundreds of tall conical ant-hills made by 
the large white ant. 

Slowly the caravan progressed over the rough country, 
tormented by bad water and the violent changes of tempera- 
ture. The joy of coming to a kraal was great, where the 
chiefs of the village appeared, bringing soft speech, sweet 
water, new milk, fat sheep and goats in exchange for a 
tobe, or sheet, of Cutch canvas. Here there was a welcome 
rest, and Burton frequently exhibited his skill as a marks- 
man, which never failed to impress the tribesmen, who 
exclaimed, “ Allah preserve thy hand!” 

Every kraal had its own conjecture as to the visitor’s 
identity. At one village the people rushed out crying, “‘ Lo, 
Tet us look at the Kings”; at others, “ Come and see the 
white man; he is the Governor of Zeila.”” Brown as he 
was, his comparative fairness was a never-ending source 
of wonder. Greeted at another kraal by the staring 
inhabitants, Burton fired his rifle by way of salute over 
the head of the prettiest girl. “Mod! Mod! honour to 
thee!” shrieked the delighted people ; to which he replied 
with shouts of “ Kulliban ! may Heaven aid thee!” 

On December gth the traveller rode a little way off his 
line of march in order to inspect the ruins of Darbfyah 
Kola, or Kola’s Fort, so-called after a queen of the Gallas. 
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Here three hundred years ago had stood two flourishing 
cities, covering an area of a mile and a half, but the desolate 
dwellings had long fought a losing battle with the creepers. 
The remains of the palace were pointed out, with its walls 
of stone and clay intersected with layers of woodwork. 
The venerable mosque stood roofless, nevermore to hear 
the muezzin’s call to prayer. It was a scene as still and 
dreary as the grave. 

The day after leaving this dead city Burton was delayed 
at the neighbouring Gudabirsi village by a violent attack 
of colic. No one could have been more attentive to the 
sick man than the scarce civilized tribesmen, who crowded 
to his hut bringing milk and ghee, meat and drink, which 
they thought might benefit him. It was at this settlement 
that Raghe, the guide, handed over his charge to six sons 
of the local chief, of whom Beuh, the eldest, was the 
spokesman. 

Under this new guidance the caravan continued its 
journey towards the south-west between two rugged hills, 
Topping a ridge, they stood for a few minutes to observe 
the further prospect. Beneath lay a long grassy plain, 
and for the first time in Africa horses appeared grazing 
free amongst the bushes. A little further off lay the 
Aylonda Valley, studded with graves and dark with 
verdure. Beyond it stretched the Wady Hardwwah, a 
long, gloomy hollow in the general level. The background 
was a bold sweep of blue hill, the second gradient of the 
Harar line, and on its summit, closing the western horizon, 
lay a golden streak, the Marar Prairie. The heartening 
sight made Burton feel that already he was at the end of his 
journey. 

Entering this country even End-of-Time waxed jocose, 
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and conceived the idea of crowning the traveller king of the 
land. With loud cries of “ Buh! Buh! Buh!” he pro- 
ceeded to anoint the sovereign by showering leaves from a 
gum tree and water from a prayer-bottle over his head, 
and then bound on his turban with due solemnity. 

On December 23rd the Prairie of Marar was reached, 
and, as this was a neutral battling ground of the tribes, it 
was thought safer to join forces with a small native caravan 
going in the same direction. Lions and elephants abounded 
in this region ; but no kill was made. The belt was happily 
negotiated with nothing more alarming than a fierce 
prairie fire, which lit up the night with a sheet of flame, 
and the expedition arrived in due course at Wilensi, a 
long, straggling village belonging to a kinsman of the Amir 
of Harar, the Gerad Adan. 

The Gerad was away, but the travellers’ comforts were 
attended to liberally by his pretty wife. To Burton, after 
the silent desert the hum of man’s habitation was music, 
and he now had leisure to study the manners and customs 
of the settled Somali. But for many of the party the ease 
and luxury of the village proved wholly demoralizing. 
They listened willingly to the local tales of the dangers at 
Harar, and even the stalwart cooks were concerned at the 
news of the small-pox that raged in the city. The upshot 
of this was that they and many of the others, including 
the guide Beuh, refused to proceed any further. 

Burton was left to push on with his remaining attend- 
ants. At Sagharrah, a high-fenced village on the mountain 
side, they found the Gerad Adan, and were welcomed in a 
friendly manner. Adan bin Kaushan was a tricky man, 
cunning, ambitious and greedy of gain. His sister was 
married to the Amir of Harar, and it should have been 
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his function to conduct the traveller into the forbidden 
city ; but he declared that “ he would as soon walk into 
a crocodile’s mouth as go into the walls of Harar.” Liberal 
presents failed to move him from this determination, 
though they proved a useful investment, as it presently 
transpired. 

Misfortunes now followed fast. Everything seemed to 
conspire to keep Burton from reaching his goal. Internal 
pains wracked him again, and for forty-eight hours he lay 
in his hut unable to move. Only his own firm resolution 
to succeed pulled him to his feet again. Once more he 
renewed his parleys with the Gerad for conduct into Harar. 
Adan countered by quoting a dream of his eldest daughter 
that the Moslem merchant would settle amongst them and 
build the fort on the mountain, which was his great am- 
bition. While they were discussing the project and getting 
on satisfactorily, five strangers, well-mounted, rode in. 
Two were citizens of Harar, and three were Habr Awal 
Bedawi, high in the Amir’s confidence; they had been 
sent to settle blood-money with Adan. They then told him 
that his guest, the Arab, was not one who bought and sold, 
but a spy; and that he and his party should be sent 
prisoners to Harar. Adan, however, refused to give up 
one from whom he had further expectations, and the men 
left. 

If there had been the faintest hope left in Burton’s mind 
of being able to persuade the Gerad to take him into Harar, 
this was finally dissipated by the latest episode. Driven 
to bay, he wrote a letter purporting to be from the Political 
Agent at Aden addressed to the Amir, which he must 
deliver in person. It was neck or nothing. Nearly all his 
remaining attendants and the animals had to be left at 
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Sagharrah, while he set forward with Sherwa the son of 
Adan, the Bedawi Actidon and Mad Said, bearing some 
presents for the Amir, a change of clothes, an Arab book 
or two, a few biscuits, ammunition, and a little tobacco. 
In case of disaster a note was written to Lieutenant Herne 
and handed to End-of-Time, who was glad enough to get 
away. 

* Dost thou believe me to be a coward, O Pilgrim ?” 
asked the priest. 

“ Of a truth I do,” answered Burton. 

To which the priest blandly responded, ‘“‘ What hath 
man but a single life, and he who throweth it away, what is 
he but a fool ?” 

Everyone in the village, indeed, was confident that 
Burton was going to his death, and loud were the lamenta- 
tions when he departed. 

The journey was hard ; but by the afternoon of the next 
day they were in sight of Harar. “On the crest of a hill 
stood the city,” writes the traveller, “a long, sombre 
line, strikingly contrasting with the white-washed towns 
of the East. The spectacle, materially speaking, was a 
disappointment ; nothing conspicuous appeared but two 
grey minarets of rude shape; many would have grudged 
exposing three lives to win so paltry a prize. But of all 
that have attempted it, none ever succeeded in entering 
that pile of stones ; the thoroughbred traveller will under- 
stand my exultation, although my two companions ex~ 
changed glances of wonder. We arrived at 3 p.m. and, 
advancing to the gate, Mad Said accosted a warder whom 
he knew, sent our salaams to the Amir, saying we came 
from Aden, and requested the honour of an audience.” 

After a wait of half an hour word came back that the 
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party was permitted to enter. The gates were passed ; 
but would Burton ever be allowed to go through them again 
alive? The citizens who gathered round mocking them 
were sure that he would not. 

Following the guide they led their mules along the main 
street, a narrow bumpy, uphill lane, and at length reached 
the entrance tothe palace yard. Here they were left among 
a crowd of warlike Gallas, the chiefs conspicuous by their 
zinc amulets, while the guide went forward to enquire 
whether Burton would be received. Returning shortly, he 
motioned the traveller to doff his slippers at a stone step, 
and then ushered him in to the Presence. The perilous 
moment had come at last, and the experience is best 
recorded in Burton’s own words. 

“ T walked into a vast hall, a hundred feet long, between 
two long rows of Galla spearsmen, between whose lines I 
had to pass. They were large half-naked savages, standing 
like statues, with fierce movable eyes, each man holding, 
with its butt end on the ground, a huge spear, with a head 
the size of a shovel. I purposely sauntered down them 
coolly with a swagger, with my eyes fixed upon their 
dangerous-looking faces. I had a six-shooter concealed 
in my waist-belt, and determined, at the first show of 
excitement, to run up to the Amir and put it to his head, 
if it were necessary, to save my own life. 

“The Amir was like a little Indian rajah, an etiolated 
youth about twenty-four or twenty-five years old, plain, 
thin-bearded, with a yellow complexion, wrinkled brows, 
and protruding eyes. His dress was a flowing robe of 
crimson cloth, edged with snowy fur, and a narrow white 
turban tightly twisted round a tall conical cap of red velvet, 
like the old Turkish headgear of our painters. His throne 
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was a common Indian kursi, or raised cot, about five feet 
long, with back and sides supported by a dwarf railing ; 
being an invalid, he rested his elbow upon a pillow, under 
which appeared the hilt of a Cutch sabre. Ranged in 
double line, perpendicular to the Amir, stood the ‘ Court,’ 
his cousins and nearest relations, with right arms bared 
after the fashion of Abyssinia. 

“T entered the second avenue of Galla spearsmen with 
a loud ‘ Peace be upon ye!’ to which H.H., replying 
graciously and extending a hand, bony and yellow as a 
kite’s claw, snapped his thumb and middle finger. Two 
chamberlains, stepping forward, held my forearms and 
assisted me to bend low over the fingers. My two servants 
then took their turn. These preliminaries concluded, we 
were led to and seated upon a mat in front of the Amir, 
who directed towards us a frowning brow and an inquisitve 
eye. 

“T made some inquiries about the Amir’s health: he 
shook his head captiously, and inquired our errand. I 
drew from my pocket my own letter: it was carried by a 
chamberlain, with hands veiled in his tobe, to the Amir, 
who, after a brief glance, laid it upon the couch and 
demanded further explanation. I then represented in 
Arabic that we had come from Aden bearing the compli- 
ments of our Daulah, or Governor, and that we had entered 
Harar to see the light of H.H.’s countenance : this informa- 
tion concluded with a little speech describing the changes 
of Political Agents in Arabia, and alluding to the friend- 
ship formerly existing between the English and the 
deceased Chief Abubakr. 

“The Amir smiled graciously. 

“This smile, I must own, was a relief. We had been 
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prepared for the worst, and the aspect of affairs in the 
palace was by no means reassuring. , 

“ Whispering to his Treasurer, a little ugly man with a 
baldly shaven head, coarse features, pug nose, angry eyes 
and stubbly beard, the Amir made a sign for us to retire. 
The baisé main was repeated, and we backed out of the 
audience-shed in high favour. According to grandiloquent 
Bruce, ‘the Court of London and that of Abyssinia are, 
in their principles, one’; the loiterers in the Harar palace- 
yard, who had before regarded us with cut-throat looks, 
now smiled as though they loved us. Marshalled by the 
guard, we issued from the precincts and, after walking a 
hundred yards, entered the Amir’s second palace, which 
we were told to consider our home. 

“ When we had eaten, the Treasurer reappeared bearing 
the Amir’s command that we should call upon his Wazir, 
the Gerad Mohammad. We found a venerable old man, 
whose benevolent countenance belied the reports current 
about him in Somaliland. Half rising, although his 
wrinkled brow showed suffering, he seated me by his side, 
politely welcomed me, and, gravely stroking his cotton- 
coloured beard, desired to know my object in good Arabic. 

“ ] replied almost in the words used to the Amir, adding, 
however, some details, and that it was the wish of our 
people to re-establish friendly relations and commercial 
intercourse with Harar. 

“* Khayr Inshallah! it is well, if Allah please !” ejacu- 
lated the Gerad. I then bent over his hand and took my 
leave.” 

Before retiring to rest after this fatiguing and eventful 
day, Burton was careful to send a gift of a revolver to the 
Amir. It would have been unwise to presume on the 
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temporary favour of such a bigoted prince, whose least 
word was death. He was the only European that had 
ever passed over that grim threshold; and, according to 
the prophecy, he was the fated instrument of Harar’s 
future downfall. 

The favourable interview gave Burton freedom to move 
about the city, although he was closely watched, and it 
was impossible to put pen to paper. He found both town 
and people unattractive and uninviting, and with the 
small-pox raging he was not inclined to overstay his 
welcome. But he knew that his going or remaining de- 
pended entirely on the Amir’s whim. It would be valuable 
to have a friend at court, and he was anxious if possible to 
make such a friend of the Vizier. A first step in this 
direction offered itself on the following day. The Vizier 
sent for him, and at the conclusion of a council of state 
which was taking place he was invited to participate in a 
theological discussion in which his views won approval. 

Shortly afterwards he was received by the Amir in 
audience for the second time. After sundry inquiries of 
what was going on at Aden, the Resident’s letter was 
suddenly produced, and Burton was required to explain 
its contents. The Amir wished to know if it was his 
intention to buy and sell at Harar. ‘‘ We are neither 
buyers nor sellers,” he replied; “we have become your 
guests to pay our respects to the Amir, who may Allah 
preserve, and that the friendship between the two Powers 
may endure.” The sentiment evidently pleased the despot, 
and Burton sought to improve the occasion by hoping that 
he might soon be permitted to return, as the air of Harar 
was very dry, and there was danger from the small-pox. 
To this answer was made through the Gerad, “‘ The reply 
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will be vouchsafed.” With such a non-committal decision 
the traveller had for the time to be content. 

Reference has been made at the beginning of this chapter 
to Burton’s extraordinary habit of courting publicity, 
when one would have imagined that prudence would have 
dictated a passive réle. But as it was in Medinah and 
Mecca, so here in Harar. Surrounded by a hostile people 
in a stronghold of bigotry and fanaticism, this intrepid 
man must go out of his way to spend some of his evenings 
in preaching sermons on Mohammedanism to the Gallas. 
If he had not been an absolute master of his subject, no 
conduct could have been more calculated to work his 
undoing and land him in a slimy Somal dungeon, where he 
would have been left to rot. 

At another interview with the Gerad, Burton found him 
suffering badly from bronchitis, and saw his chance. 
Relating to him all his symptoms, he told the Vizier that 
if only he was permitted to return to Aden, he could send 
him all the right remedies, with directions. The Gerad 
clung to the hope of being cured, and urged Burton to 
lose no time. Presently the Amir sent for him, and in a 
few minutes Burton was also bidden to the Presence. At 
this last audience it was clear that the Vizier had been 
speaking highly of the medical skill of the Franks, and it 
was on this ground that permission to leave was granted. 
The Amir was in bad health; the traveller considered him 
consumptive. He wrote to the acting Political Agent at 
Aden, after Burton’s departure, earnestly begging to be sup- 
plied with a Frank physician, and offering protection to any 
European who might be persuaded to visit his dominions. 

Thus did the traveller come safely out of the lion’s 
mouth. But, mindful of the fickleness of princes, he did 
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not delay his going for longer than was absolutely necessary. 
A fortnight in forbidden Harar had been enough even for a 
Richard Burton. Long before dawn on Saturday, January 
13th, the mules were saddled, bridled, and charged with the 
scanty luggage. After a hasty breakfast they mounted 
and picked their way through the deserted streets. ‘‘ Sud- 
denly my weakness and sickness left me,” says Burton, 
“so potent a drug is joy—and, as we passed the Gates, 
loudly salaaming to the warders, who were crouching over 
the fire inside, a weight of care and anxiety fell from me 
like a cloak of lead.” 

It needs not to recount the circumstances of the return 
journey. Everywhere Burton was received with joy as 
one back from the dead. In due course a long dark line 
appeared upon the sandy horizon, the silhouettes of ship- 
ping showing against sea and sky. A cry of delight burst 
from every mouth. Berbera was reached at last! After 
anxious inquiries, Burton was able to dismount at the hut 
where his comrades were living. There was a glad welcome, 
and a dish of rice and a glass of strong waters made ample 
amends for past privations and fatigue. The last march 
had been one of forty miles, and the traveller fell gratefully 
asleep, conscious of having performed a feat which, like 
a certain ride to York, would live in local annals for many 
and many a year. 

Soon sail was set for Aden through stormy seas, and on 
Friday, February 9th, 1855, Burton returned successfully 
to his starting point after one of the most heroic exploits in 
the history of exploration. 

It would have been well for him if he had been content 
with this major accomplishment ; but his experiences had 
only made him anxious to follow up his work with a new 
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expedition on a larger and more imposing scale. As he had 
so richly proved his capacity, no obstacle was placed in his 
way. Taking with him Speke, Stroyan and Herne, and a 
party of forty-two armed men, he returned to Berbera on 
the gunboat Madi on April 7th, 1855. 

A site was selected for camp close to the city, and on 
the bank of a creek, in order to remain under the Mahi’s 
protection, while final preparations were in progress. 
Unfortunately the gunboat was called away to the relief 
of another ship. Nevertheless, the expedition might have 
started safely if an early move could have been made; but 
essential stores and instruments were expected on the mid~- 
April mail from Europe, and the resultant delay un- 
doubtedly contributed to the tragedy that followed. 

Three days afterwards a craft from Aden came in with 
a dozen Somals, who wanted to join forces. It was lucky 
that Burton feasted the captain and his crew, which caused 
the vessel to remain. Otherwise the disaster might have 
been more terrible. 

It was between two and three in the morning of April 
19th that the explorer was aroused by a cry that the enemy 
was upon them. A force of three hundred and fifty of the 
wild hillmen had suddenly swooped down on the camp. 
Burton sprang to his feet, called for his sabre, and sent 
Herne armed with a Colt revolver to ascertain the strength 
of the attackers. In a few minutes he was back declaring 
that the expedition was hopelessly outnumbered and the 
guard was nowhere. Meanwhile Burton had aroused 
Stroyan and Speke, whose tents were on the extreme right 
and left of the encampment. Speke managed to join Herne 
and Burton; but Stroyan must have been speared as he 
left his tent, for he was not seen again alive. - 
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The defenders were now in sorry plight. The enemy 
swarmed like hornets, with shouts and screams, intending 
to terrify. It was by no means easy in the shades of night 
to avoid the jabbing of javelins, and the long heavy daggers 
thrown at the white men’s legs from under and through the 
opening of the tent. Then the ammunition gave out. 
At this time the tent had been almost beaten down—~an 
Arab custom—and had the comrades remained to be 
entangled in its folds their death would have been certain. 
Burton gave the word to escape and sallied out, closely 
followed by Herne and Speke. 

The prospect was not agreeable. About twenty men were 
kneeling and crouching at the tent entrance, whilst many 
dusky figures stood further off, or ran about shouting the 
war-cry, or with shouts and blows drove away the camels. 
Breaking through this mob, Burton thought he saw the 
form of Stroyan lying upon the sand, and cut his way 
towards it through dozens of the tribesmen, whose war- 
clubs worked without mercy. In this action he became 
separated from his comrades. Mistaking in the dark one 
of his own men, he was about to cut him down when a 
remembered voice cried out in alarm. Burton paused, 
and in that instant one of the enemy stepped forward and 
thrust a javelin through his jaw. In spite of this wound 
Burton plunged on, searching unavailingly for his com- 
panions, until as day broke, faint with pain, he staggered 
to the head of the creek and was carried on board the native 
vessel whose crew he had entertained the previous day. 

Meanwhile Herne, bruised and battered by war-clubs, 
but otherwise unhurt, had also been searching for the 
others, and at last came on board. Speke was not so 
fortunate and was taken captive. With his hands bound, 
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he lay on the ground until dawn, while the savage warriors 
danced and shouted about him. Several of the enemy 
swung their clubs and swords over him, until one assailant 
stabbed at him repeatedly and finally passed his spear 
through the wretched man’s leg. By a superhuman effort 
Speke struggled to his feet and ran towards the sea, luckily 
escaping any further injuries from the pursuers. At last 
the pursuit ended and, faint with loss of blood, he sat 
down upon a sandhill. Recovering after a little, he walked 
on until he fell in with some old women, who directed him 
totheship. Presently he came in touch with some members 
of the crew sent to seek him, and was brought into safety. 

In the morning the enemy made off, carrying with them 
everything portable as booty. Amidst the wreckage of 
the camp the body of poor Stroyan was found, covered 
with ghastly wounds. With heavy hearts the survivors 
committed his remains to the deep, and set sail again for 
Aden to make their sad report. 

Burton’s own wound required skilled treatment. The 
javelin had transfixed his jaws, carrying away four back 
teeth and part of the palate. He could hardly eat or speak. 
There was no doctor at Aden capable of giving him the 
requisite attention, and so he was sent at once on sick leave 
to England, where a clever surgeon and dentist soon 
made a good job of him, and he suffered no subsequent 
pain or inconvenience. As soon as he was able he rendered 
an account of his explorations before the Royal Geographcal 
Society. At another time the story of his amazing achieve- 
ments might have been front page news; but now the 
Crimean War was at its height, and there were few to listen 
to the possibilities for Britain in Somaliland. England was 
too tragically engaged nearer home. 


The Bashibazouk, 


CHAPTER VIt 
THE BASHIBAZOUK 


Tue unfortunate Crimean War had been in progress for 
nearly a year by the time Burton was fully convalescent 
after his Abyssinian experiences. For a time he was kept 
fully occupied in London writing up his notes and seeing 
the three volumes of his Pilgrimage through the Press. 
But these literary labours, so conscientiously prosecuted 
in order that nothing of value in his travels should be 
forgotten, must have grown increasingly difficult as the 
weeks went by and England grew more and more anxious 
and disquieted by the news from Sebastopol. 

No one studied the situation more closely than did our 
traveller, and few perhaps with such penetration and 
detachment. He had come out of another world where 
both fighting and diplomacy were of a different order. 
Here it was not only that the scale of operations was larger 
—international conflicts and alignments, mass war hysteria, 
and highly organized campaigning—but the technique was 
more involved and artificial, Blunders were less capable 
of retrievement ; the ponderousness of the political machine 
delayed action when urgency required mobility, and would 
hardly be retarded or recalled when set going in the wrong 
direction. 

Burton’s “ onlooker’s view” convinced him that the 
war was an unmitigated evil to England. It showed up all 
her characteristic unreadiness. He deplored that the 
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British public should have become so forgetful of the 
blessings of peace as actually to desire war: he was dis- 
gusted at hearing British officers exclaim: “If there ever 
be a justifiable campaign it is this!” He saw his country 
being used as a pawn in a cunning continental game, while 
her grandiose statesmen flattered themselves that Europe 
waited breathless on their tedious pronouncements. Not 
many years had passed since Burton had been as fire- 
eating a young soldier as any of them, burning for active 
service. But now his close association with all manner of 
men and his insight into the Deeper Mysteries, while it 
had in no wise abated his natural courage, had invested 
him with the cool robe of a tolerant philosophy. It was 
with a half humorous shrug of inevitability that he now 
volunteered like all the rest; the ladies—bless them—so 
pitilessly cut those who “ shirked their duty.” 

Burton’s mother had died while he was in Somaliland ; 
but his father was still living, at this time at Bath. His 
married sister and brother Edward were at Boulogne. 
So there were not many good-byes to be said, and he was 
proposing to spend a few days at Boulogne on his way out. 

After an initial disappointment in securing a post he 
was delighted when he was accepted for service with the 
Irregular cavalry then known as “ Beatson’s Horse,” and 
his name duly appeared in orders. He was not to know 
that he had made the worst of choices. 

In all the glory of his Bashibazouk uniform, blazing 
with gold, he turned up at the British Embassy at Con- 
stantinople, where Lord Stratford was aiding in the 
prosecution of the war with all the vindictiveness of a 
private quarrel, which in fact it largely was. No one to-day 
denies that it was the Ambassador and Czar Nicholas who 
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made the war between them out of an old diplomatic. 
enmity. Normally the aspect of Lord Stratford was 
venerable and pleasing; but the hidden fires of a violent 
temper burned under that reposeful and impassive exterior, 
as his staff and many others knew to their cost. Fortun- 
ately, Alison, who served immediately under him, knew 
how to hold his own with his testy old chief, as this passage 
shows : 

* Damn your eyes, Mr. Alison, why was not that despatch 
sent ? ”” 

“Damn your Excellency’s eyes, it went this morning.” 

Next to Alison was Percy Smythe, afterwards Lord 
Strangford, a brilliant linguist, who affected the seediest 
of black frock-coats, which rather lowered his dignity in 
the eyes of the colourful orientals. One day Burton, in 
his brilliant uniform, was discussing Sufi-ism with a 
Turkish officer, and was being treated with great regard. 
Seedy Smythe came up and joined in the conversation, but 
was choked off by the evident contempt of the Turk. 
“Hang the fellow!” he exclaimed. “Can’t he see that I 
am a gentleman?” 

After looking round at all that was to be seen at Con- 
stantinople, Burton embarked on an Austrian Lloyd 
steamer, and ran down to the Dardanelles to join his corps. 
He found General Beatson, an old Boulogne friend, doing 
his best under circumstances of very great difficulty. At 
the Duke of Newcastle’s request he had organized a very 
fine body of four thousand irregular cavalry; but French 
and Turkish intrigue combined to frustrate any effective 
use of this valuable force. Even Lord Stratford was 
against him. Irregulars had never been known at Waterloo. 
Beatson was a blunt soldier, much too blunt to moderate 
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his language when exposed to constant irritation. Burton, 
put in orders as his Chief of Staff, stood aghast to see the 
style of his official despatches when he overhauled his 
books. Under the plea of copying he did his best to 
mitigate their excessive candour, but on one occasion 
after the copy was ready he happened to look into the 
envelope, and found that the General had added : 

* P.S.—This is official, but I would have your Lordship 
to know that T also wear a black coat.” 

He took out the offending message; but he might as 
well have saved himself the trouble. In any case, with all 
this friction going on the prospects of doing any important 
work were practically iJ. Burton saw his part in the war 
—in any case nearly over—resolving itself into an un- 
edifying and uninspiring head clerkship, which was very 
galling to a man of his energy and enthusiasm. Neverthe- 
less, he did his duty loyally. 

Only once did he think that he saw a chance to make good. 
A gallant garrison under General Williams was holding out 
at Kars, weakened by famine and cholera. In vain was 
help requested. It was said that there was no carriage 
procurable for a relief force. Burton rushed off to Con- 
stantinople to interview the Ambassador. The Irregulars 
were ready to march at once to relieve Kars, and they 
could procure any quantity of carriages. Bubbling over 
with his project, Burton expected an immediate assent to 
his proposal. He was dumbfounded when his Excellency 
shouted at him in a rage, “ You are the most impudent 
man in the Bombay army, sir!” It was not until some 
months later that the Captain of Bashibazouks learned 
that it had never ‘been intended that Kars should be 
relieved: it was doomed to fall as a peace-offering to 
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Russia in the service of a patched-up peace. And he, in. 
his innocence, had been attempting to stay the course of 
major politics. 

That was the end of Crimean campaigning so far as 
Burton was concerned ; but there was still an aftermath 
to all the unsavoury business. The enemies of Beatson 
by malignant reports had got him superseded in his com- 
mand, The doughty old warrior returned to England and 
instituted civil proceedings against those who had intrigued 
against him. Burton was called as a witness. The case 
was lost on a technicality, but the jury added a rider to 
their verdict expressive of their disgust that the allegations 
against the General had not been withdrawn when the 
defendant had found that they were entirely without 
foundation. Beatson’s honour and that of the Bashibazouks 
had been vindicated ; but, like the Crimean War itself, it 
was a barren victory. 

As long as the trial continued Burton had plenty to 
occupy his mind. But now there came the inevitable 
reaction. He was worried and depressed and laboured 
under a sense of frustration. He magnified the set-back 
to his career of his last experiences, and estimated his 
former unique exploits by the measure of the limited recog- 
nition which they had brought him. Im spite of his motto, 
“Honour, not honours,” his was so sensitive a nature, 
and his real friendships were so few, that the warmth of 
praise and congratulation were vital to him. He responded 
to it as a flower to the sun. Denied it, he counted himself 
as a comparative failure. If he had had a permanent and 
sympathetic home in which he could have found solace, 
no doubt peace would have come to that proud and nervous 
spirit. As it was there was nothing to prevent every mole- 
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hill from assuming the proportions of a mountain, every 
breath of opposition enlarging itself to an adverse wind of 
malignant fate. Yet the grim determination of the man 
would not suffer him to lift impotent beseeching hands 
towards the iron-bound heavens. He still was master of 
his destiny. If the sum of his past deeds had been inade- 
quate to secure the loud acclaim of his contemporaries, 
he would wrest the laurel wreath from the unwilling hands 
of fame by greater things than these. The decisive enter- 
prise began to shape itself within his mind. All that he 
needed was the spur of human affection, a love to sing in 
his heart as he undertook the colossal Jabours of Hercules, 
the knowledge of a lamp burning only for him in a quiet 
haven to welcome him on his return. 

And even as he pondered his problems his unexpressed 
need was being met. 

In June, 1856, Isabel Arundell was at Ascot. There 
she encountered again her gipsy friend. ‘‘Are you 
Daisy Burton yet?” inquired Hagar. Isabel shook 
her head. ‘Would to God I were!” she said. The 
old woman’s face lit up. “ Patience,” she cried, “it is 
just coming.” 

Two months later Richard and Isabel met in the 
Botanical Gardens. This time the attraction was mutual, 
For an hour they walked and talked, disguising their 
inward feelings in true Victorian fashion in a joint en- 
thusiasm for Disraeli’s Tancred, which Isabel was carrying. 
Only after they had just parted politely did Richard 
exclaim to his companion, “‘ I would not have believed that 
the little schoolgirl of Boulogne would have become such a 
sweet girl!” But Isabel had caught the words, so heartily 
spoken, and went home rejoicing. 
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Next day they saw each other again. Burton was alone 
this time, composing poetry to show to Monckton-Milnes. 
He came forward laughingly to greet her. “ You won’t 
chalk up ‘ Mother will be angry ’ now, will you, as you did 
when you were a little girl ? ” 

So the years were bridged. A happy fortnight passed. 
Isabel trod on air as she listened to the voice of her hero 
telling the story of his adventures, while her frank adoration 
was balm to Richard’s soul, starving for such love as she 
could give. At last he took the plunge. 

“Tf I can obstain the Consulate at Damascus, could you 
dream of doing anything so sickly as to give up Civilization 
to go and live there ? ” 

Before she could reply, he went on urgently. “ Don’t 
give me an answer now, because it will mean a very serious 
step for you—giving up your people, and all that you are 
used to, to live the sort of life that Lady Hester Stanhope 
Jed. I see the capabilities in you, but you must think it 
over.” 

Isabel bowed her head to hide her deep emotion. Richard 
misunderstood. “ Forgive me!” he said. “I ought not to 
have asked so much.” 

Still Isabel did not answer ; she was fighting for control 
of her voice. Then she raised her crimsoned face, and the 
words poured forth in a passionate torrent. 

“T don’t want to think it over. I have been thinking 
it over ever since I first saw you on the ramparts at 
Boulogne. I have prayed for you every day, morning 
and night. I have followed all your career minutely. I 
have read every word you ever wrote. I would rather have 
a crust and a tent with you than be queen of all the world. 
I say, Yes, now. Yes! Yes!” 
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Burton was overwhelmed with the strength of Isabel’s 
surrender. For a few moments they clung to each other. 
Then he said, “ Your people will not give you to me.” 
“TI know that, dear,” she answered. “ But I belong to 
myself—I give myself away.” He pressed her hand. 
“ That is all right then ; be firm, and so shall I.” 

So they plighted their troth. 

But all was not settled so easily. The Arundells were 
strict Catholics and wanted their daughter to marry in 
the same faith. Besides, what prospects had this vagabond 
soldier to offer? Mrs. Arundel, fascinated yet shocked by 
“Ruffian Dick,” refused altogether to countenance the 
match. The milder father was greatly attracted to Burton. 
“T don’t know what it is about that man,” he said, “ but 
I can’t get him out of my head; I dream about him every 
night.” But he gave in to his wife, and Isabel, miserable 
after many stormy passages with her mother, was forced 
for a time to submit to parental will. 

Had the objections of Mrs. Arundell proved the only 
obstacle, even then things might have been different. But 
Richard was unlucky about his consulate. Actually he did 
not receive this appointment until twenty-two years 
later. 

There was nothing for it but to launch out again into 
the unknown ; and, keenly as both felt the parting, they 
agreed that it was the only way. Richard would accomplish 
a feat that would set the world ringing with the name of 
Burton. Now he had the heart to dare anything. Isabel 
would be waiting for him on his return, Isabel who sup- 
ported and strengthened him with all the force of her mind 
and her passionate love. He sat down and wrote to her 
these revealing lines : 
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“I wore thine image, Fame, 
Within a heart well fit to be thy shrine ! 
Others a thousand boons may gain, 
One wish was mine— 


“ The hope to gain one smile, 
To dwell one moment cradled on thy breast, 
Then close my eyes, bid life farewell, 
And take my rest! 


“ And now I see a glorious hand 
Beckon me out of dark despair ! 
Hear a glorious voice command, 

“Up, bravely dare. 


“<¢ And if to leave a deeper trace 
On earth, to thee, Time, Fate, deny ; 
Drown vain regret, and have the grace 
Silent to die? 
“ She pointed to a grisly land, 
Where all breathes death—earth, sea, and air ! 


Her glorious accents sound once more + 
* Go, meet me there !? 


“ Mine ear will hear no other sound, 
No other thought my heart will know. 
Is this a sin? ‘Ob, pardon, Lord ! 

Thou mad’ st me so”? 


The grisly land to which Fame pointed was Central 
Africa. He was bent on discovering the then unknown 
sources of the Nile. He drew for Isabel a sketch map on 
which he indicated a group of lakes which he hoped to find. 

Enthusiastically the practical details of the project 
were worked out and submitted for approval to the Royal 
Geographical Society. It received their whole-hearted 
commendation, so much so that on their representations 
to Lord Clarendon, the Foreign Secretary, the Government 
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granted a thousand pounds towards the cost of the expe- 
dition. Burton was jubilant, and by October, 1856, he 
was ready to sail for Bombay, there to complete his prepara- 
tions. Four months had indeed wrought a change in his 
circumstances. 

Parting was difficult. Burton, who could face any 
danger, could not face its “ sweet sorrow.” He spent some 
hours with Isabel ; but dare not tell her his news. He left, 
saying that he would see her again at four the next day. 

That night she could not sleep, and when at last she did 
doze off it was to dream that Richard had come into her 
room. “Good-bye, my poor child,” he said. “My time 
is up, and J] have gone, but do not grieve. In less than 
three years I shall be back.” He gave her a long look, held 
up a letter, and went slowly out. Isabel, distracted, sprang 
out of bed to the door. The corridor was empty. She 
rushed into her brother’s room and flung herself on the floor, 
crying, “ Richard is gone to Africa. I shall not see him 
for three years.” ‘ Nonsense,” he said; “he’s coming in 
the afternoon. You have only got a nightmare.” “ Wait 
until the post comes in,” she sobbed. 

The rest of that night she sat huddled in her brother’s 
armchair, refusing to go back to bed. At eight o’clock the 
postman knocked. There was a letter for Isabel’s sister, 
enclosing one to her. It confirmed the tidings of the 
dream. He had found it too painful to part, and had 
thought that they would suffer less if he wrote. They 
would be reunited in 1859. He had left London at six the 
previous evening. 


Tanganyika 


CHAPTER VIII 
TANGANYIKA 


Ar Bombay, Lord Elphinstone gave warm support to the 
expedition, granted Burton two years’ furlough and per- 
mitted his old comrade, Lieutenant Speke, to accompany 
him. The services of another friend, Dr. Steinhaiser, then 
staff surgeon at Aden, were also requested ; but, although 
the appointment was approved, the doctor was prevented 
by bad weather from reaching Zanzibar in time. Further, 
Lord Elphinstone arranged that the East India Company’s 
sloop-of-war named after him should carry the explorers 
to the East African coast. 

Burton was in high spirits. The prospects of a voyage 
of any kind were as strong wine to him; but when the 
destination was “Lands Unknown,” that was a positive 
intoxication. Reaching the region of his last expedition, 
which had ended so tragically, he wrote at length and some- 
what unwisely to the Royal Geographical Society anent 
political affairs in the Red Sea, with the suggestion that 
they might think it advisable to convey the information 
to the Directors of the East Indian Company, or to the 
Foreign Office. With the Suez Canal in prospect, he made 
proposals for British control of the Red Sea trade, and for 
protection of our nationals at the ports on either side. He 
further noted that the blockade of the Somali coast had 
been raised without any compensation having been received 
for the losses sustained by the former expedition, amounting 
to £1380, which he considered a political mistake. 
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On the last matter he had written to Bombay already 
the previous April, without result, and now wrote again 
from Zanzibar. But, as often happened when Burton 
dealt with political matters, the correspondence only got 
him into trouble. 

“ Sir,” wrote the Secretary to Government, Bombay.—“ With 
reference to your letter, dated the 15th December, 1856, to the 
address of the Secretary of the Royal Geogrphical Society of London, 
communicating your views on affairs in the Red Sea, and commenting 
on the political measures of the Government of India, I am directed 
by the Right Honourable the Governor in Council to state your 
want of discretion and due respect for the authorities to whom you 
are subordinate has been regarded with displeasure by Government.” 


Back wrote Burton, now somewhere in Africa, next 

year: 
“$rr, etc.,—The paper in question was, as is directly stated, sent 
for transmission to the Board of Directors, or the Foreign Office, 
not for publication. I beg to express my regret that it should have 
contained any passage offensive to the authorities to whom I am 
subordinate ; and to assure the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council that nothing was further from my intentions than to dis- 
please a Government to whose kind consideration I have been, and 
am still, so much indebted. 

“Tn conclusion, I have the honour to remind you that I have 
received no reply to my official letter, sent from Zanzibar, urging 
our claims upon the Somal fo: the plunder of our property.” 

As regards the concluding paragraph the letters had 
crossed, for Burton subsequently received a dismissal of 
his application quoting an opinion of the late Governor- 
General of India, that, “‘ Having regard to the conduct of 
the Expedition, his Lordship cannot think that the officers 
who composed it have any just claims on the Government 
for their personal losses.” 

In view of later events these letters are important. They 
tend to show that Burton’s impulsive character was quite 
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unsuited for diplomatic or political work. He could never 
recognize that he was only a minor cog in the machine of 
State. He always wanted to play a lone hand. He was 
fitted to lead, but not to follow. He could not resist 
interfering in matters that were quite outside of his official 
province, and expressing opinions, where he felt strongly, 
when they were neither asked for nor in place. This did 
not matter so much while he was not in a position to do 
real harm; but when he was afterwards entrusted with 
consulates his unwise actions proved very damaging, and 
caused the Powers-that-Be considerable trouble. The 
indiscretions of some of his letters to friends came very 
near to a betrayal of official secrets. Whitehall was aware 
to a certain extent of his weaknesses, and there can be no 
doubt that this was the real reason why his promotion 
was delayed, and the honour paid to him seemed hardly 
commensurate with his services to the State in other 
directions. Those who did not know Burton’s failing were 
loud in their complaint at the lack of official recognition. 
But, in fact, he was lucky, thanks to influential friends, to 
get any Government post at all. When it came to advance- 
ment he was his own worst enemy. 

Little Lawrence of Arabia, half a century later, greatly 
resembled Burton in almost everything but physical 
appearance. Both men were more at home in camp than 
in the council chamber. Both disliked the artificial veneer 
of the civilized life of their day, while admiring the culture 
of the ancients. They shared in linguistic achievements, 
keen observation, brilliant descriptive powers, insight into 
native mentality, fortitude and powers of endurance. Both 
had the same sensitiveness and acute perception of right 
and wrong. They failed equally in the diplomatic field 
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through their childlike naivety and outspokenness. They 
were pioneers, but never settlers, kings only for so long as 
they were uncrowned. 

The enterprise on which Burton was now embarked held 
all the romance of an age-old quest, which had fired the 
imagination of countless explorers, the discovery of the 
source from which flowed the vital river of Khem. In the 
pages of the old geographer Ptolemy he found a clue: 

“Then concerning the navigation between the Aromata 
Promontory (f.¢., Guardafui) and Rhapta (the ‘ place of 
seven ships,’ generally supposed to be north of Kilwa), 
Marianus of Tyre declares that a certain Diogenes, one of 
those sailing to India . . . when near Aromata and having 
the Troglodytic region on the right (some of the Somali 
were still cave-dwellers), reached, after twenty-five days’ 
march, the lakes (plural and not dual) whence the Nile 
flows and of which Point Rhapta is a little south.” 

The parenthetical annotations are Burton’s. So many 
had failed because “for the last three thousand years 
explorers had been working, literally and metaphorically, 
against the stream, where disease and savagery had 
exhausted health and strength, pocket and patience, at 
the very beginning of the end.” He, like this ancient 
Diogenes, would not attempt to work his way up the Nile ; 
he would strike inland to the river’s birthplace from the 
East African coast. 

Burton and Speke reached Zanzibar on December 19th, 
1856, and then passed over to the mainland at Pangani. 
From this base they made a preliminary exploration 
which occupied nearly three months, and finished up with 
touch valuable information and a bad bout of fever. They 
returned to Zanzibar to recuperate under the care of the 
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British Consul, Colonel Hamerton, who assisted them in 
their plans by every means in his power. 

The real start of the expedition was not made until 
June 14th, 1857. The party consisted of Burton and 
Speke, two Goanese boys, two negro gun-carriers, the 
Sidi Bombay, his brother, and eight Beloch mercenaries 
appointed by the Sultan of Zanzibar. A landing was made 
at Wale Point, about eighty-four miles from the little town 
of Bagamoyo. Here it was intended to engage a hundred 
and seventy porters, but in the end they could only get 
thirty-six, and thirty animals, which were all dead in six 
months. 


Again every obstacle was put in the way of the explorer. 
He was warned that for three days the path lay among 
savages expert at shooting poisoned arrows; that the 
Wazaramo had forbidden the white man to enter their 
country; that one rhinoceros kills two hundred men; 
that armies of elephants attack camps by night; and that 
the craven hyaena is more dangerous than a Bengal tiger. 
In short, nothing less than a hundred guards, a hundred 
and fifty guns and cannon besides, would get them through 
the perils of the interior. Then there were the intrigues of 
the caravan leader, Said bin Salim, and the Customs clerk, 
Ramji, to contend with. In making out the estimates 
Burton insisted on the insertion of a sum for purchasing a 
boat on the mysterious inland sea of Ujiji. Believing that 
the explorer was unacquainted with the Cutchee tongue, 
the following remarks were made: 


Will he ever reach it ?? asked the Customs collector. 


“ Of course not,” replied Ramji. ‘ What is he that he 
should pass through Ugogo ?” 
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Burton immediately enlightened them that he did intend 
to cross Ugogo, and also the Sea of Ujiji, that he did know 
Cutchee, and furthermore he was also able to distinguish 
between the debit and the credit sides of their voluminous 
account sheets. After this things were easier. A last fare~ 
well was said to Colonel Hamerton—poor man, he died soon 
after—and the expedition set forward. 

To make all right, and to put heart into the fearful 
members of the party, Burton bribed a witch-doctor to 
foretell prosperity for the enterprise. With much rocking 
and whispering, pointing of goat’s horns, rattling of a 
gourd, and ringing of bells, the spell was duly woven before 
the eyes of the awe-stricken bystanders, and the voice of 
prophecy spake. The journey would be prosperous. 
There would be much talking, but little killing. Before 
navigating the Sea of Ujiji, a sheep or a parti-coloured 
hen should be sacrificed and thrown into the water. Suc- 
cessful voyage; plenty of ivory and slaves; a happy 
return to wife and family. 

The spell worked so far that in eighteen days the expe- 
dition entered Khutu after a march of a hundred and 
eighteen miles. They were undermanned and under- 
financed ; but with a leader such as Burton marvels could 
be accomplished, and were. He could not be accused of 
under-estimating his difficulties. “I was entering the 
* unknown land ’ at the fatal season when the shrinking of 
the waters after the wet monsoon would render it a hotbed 
of malaria, but I was tied by scanty means and a limited 
‘leave’; it was neck or nothing, and I determined to risk 
it.” 

The determination, though praiseworthy, brought with 
it inevitable hardships, and even Burton, had he been able 
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to foresee the future better than the hired witch-doctor, 
might well have given up the project. The tale of that 
terrible journey as it was actually told is as grim and 
moving as any record of the triumph of will over almost 
insuperable odds. Here there is no room to describe it in 
detail. We can only convey it in a few pregnant passages 
from the hero’s subsequent publication. 

“As soon as we reached Dut’humi, where we were 
detained nearly a week, the malaria brought on attacks of 
marsh fever. In my case it lasted twenty days. Jack 
(Speke) suffered still more; he had a fainting fit which 
strongly resembled sunstroke, and it seemed to affect him 
more or less throughout our journey. Our sufferings were 
increased by the loss of our animals, and we had to walk, 
often for many miles, through sun, rain, mud, and miasmatic 
putridities. .. . 

“On the 24th of July we were able to move on under 
the oppressive rain-sun. From Central K’hutu to the base 
of the Usagara Mountains there were nothing but filthy 
heaps of the rudest hovels, built in holes in the jungle. 
. +. Jack and I left Zungomero on the 7th of August. 
We were so weak we could hardly sit our asses, but we 
were determined to get to the nearest ascent of the Usagara 
Mountains, a march of five hours, and succeeded in rising 
three hundred feet from the plain, ascending its first 
gradient. ... 

“There was a wondrous change of climate at this place, 
called Mzizi Maogo; strength and health returned as if by 
magic. ... Truly delicious was the escape from the 
nebulous skies, the fog-driving gusts, the pelting rain, the 
clammy mists veiling a gross growth of foetor, the damp 
raw cold rising as it were from the earth, and the alterna- 
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tions of fiery and oppressive heat . . . to the pure, sweet 
mountain air, alternately soft and balmy, cool and reviving, 
and to the aspect of clear blue skies, which lent their tints 
to highland ridges well wooded with various greens. 

“ Dull mangrove, dismal jungle, and monotonous grass 
were supplanted by tall solitary trees, amongst which the 
lofty tamarind rose conspicuously graceful, and a card- 
table-like swamp, cut by a network of streams, nullahs, 
and stagnant pools, gave way to dry healthy slopes, with 
short steep pitches and gently shelving hills. The beams 
of the large sun of the Equator danced gaily upon blocks 
and pebbles of red, yellow, and dazzling snowy quartz, 
and the bright sea-breeze waved the summits of the trees, 
from which depended graceful lianas and wood-apples 
large as melons, whilst creepers, like vine tendrils, rising 
from large bulbs of brown-grey wood, clung closely to their 
stalwart trunks. Monkeys played at hide-and-seek, chatter- 
ing behind the bolls, as the iguana, with its painted scale- 
armour, issued forth to bask upon the sunny bank ; white- 
breasted ravens cawed when disturbed from their perching 
places, doves cooed on the well-clothed boughs, and hawks 
soared high in the transparent sky. . . . 

“ All along our way we were saddened by the sight of 
clean-picked skeletons, and here and there the swollen 
corpses of porters who had perished in this place by starva- 
tion. A single large body which passed us but yesterday 
had lost fifty of their number by small-pox, and the sight 
of their deceased comrades made a terrible impression. 
Men staggering on, blinded by disease, mothers carrying 
on their backs infants as loathsome as themselves. The 
poor wretches would not leave the path, as every step in 
their state of failing strength was precious. He who once 
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fell would never rise again. Near every kraal were detached 
huts set apart for those seized with the fell disease. Several 
of our party caught the infection, and must have thrown 
themselves into some jungle, for when they were missed 
we came back to look and there was no sign of them. . . . 


“ The 17th of August, as we went on, the path fell easily 
westwards down a long grassy jungly incline, cut by several 
watercourses. At noon I lay down fainting in the sandy 
bed of the Muhama nullah, and begged Jack to go on and 
send me back a hammock from the halting-place. The 
men, who were partly mutinous and deserting, suddenly 
came out well; they reappeared, led me to a place where 
stagnant water was found, and showed abundant penitence. 
. » » We suddenly turned northwards into a tangled mass 
of tall foetid reeds, rank jungle, and forest. We came 
upon the deserted—once flourishing—village of Wasagara, 
called Mbumi. The huts were torn and half burnt, the 
ground strewed with nets and drums, pestles and mortars, 
cots and fragments of rude furniture. Two wretched 
villagers were lurking in the jungle, not daring to revisit 
the wreck of their own homes. The demon of Slavery 
reigns over a solitude of his own creation. . . . 


“ Next day our path was slippery as mud, and man and 
beast were rendered wild by the cruel stings of a small 
red ant and a huge black pismire, whose bite burns like 
a pinch of a red-hot needle. . . . As the people stooped to 
drink they were seized by these dreadful creatures, and 
suddenly began to dance and shout like m4dmen, pulling 
off their clothes and frantically snatching at their lower 
limbs. In the evening it was like a savage opera scene. . . . 
Now we also began to suffer from the tzetze fly... . It 
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cannot be killed except by a smart blow, and its long sharp 
proboscis draws blood through a canvas hammock. . . . 

“Our greatest labour was before us. Trembling with 
ague, with swimming heads, ears deafened by weakness, 
and limbs that would hardly support us, we contemplated 
with dogged despair the perpendicular scramble over the 
mountains and the ladders of root and boulder, up which 
we and our starving, drooping asses had to climb. Jack 
was so weak that he had three supporters; I, having 
stronger nerves, managed with one. We passed wall-like 
sheets of rock, long steeps of loose white soil and rolling 
stones. Every now and then we were compelled to lie 
down by cough and thirst and fatigue ; and, when so com- 
pelled, fires suddenly appeared on the neighbouring hills. 
The war-cry rang loud from hill to hill, and Indian files of 
archers and spearmen, streaming like lines of black ants, 
appeared in all directions down the paths. It was the 
Wahumba, who, waiting for the caravans to depart, were 
going to fall fiercely on the scattered villages in the low- 
lands, kill the people, and to drive off the cattle and 
plunder the villages of the Inengé. Our followers prepared 
to desert us, but, strange to say, the Wahumba did not 
touch us. By resting every few yards, and clinging to our 
supporters, we reached the summit of the terrible path 
after six hours, and we sat down amongst aromatic flowers 
and bright shrubs to recover strength and breath. Jack 
was almost in a state of coma, and could hardly answer. 
The view disclosed a retrospect of severe hardships past 
and gone.” 

Such extracts as these from Burton’s “ Lake Regions of 
Central Africa” could be greatly multiplied. They make 
graphic reading. But from this point we must content 
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ourselves with a speedier and less colourful narration of 
the journey. 

Struggling on again, the travellers reached some small 
settlements in the Great Rubeho. Here Speke became 
dangerously delirious, and was so violent that Burton had 
to remove his weapons lest he should do himself an injury. 
The fever left a permanent effect on his mind, which had 
the most unhappy consequences. He grew morose, fretful 
and suspicious, and turned a jaundiced eye of jealousy on 
his friend and leader. 

Sick and ill, they passed through Ugogo. Burton had 
made good his boast to Ramji; but at what a cost! The 
hundred and thirty-fourth day from leaving the coast they 
had marched over six hundred miles. Yet the goal was still 
distant. 

A long and welcome halt was made at the substantial 
Arab settlement of Kazeh. Here among the Moslem 
merchants Burton’s spirits revived. What a luxury it 
was to exchange tent and kraal for a real house, surrounded 
by gardens! For a time the burden was lifted from the 
traveller’s shoulders. His goods were warehoused, and all 
arrangements made for his eventual return journey. The 
porters were dismissed and fresh ones were engaged for 
the twenty marches that yet divided Unyamyembe from 
Ujiji. Speke, who lacked Burton’s knowledge of languages, 
could not share in the pleasant evening conversations with 
the Arabs, and this increased his irritability. By December 
14th, after more than a month of semi-inactivity, it became 
evident that it was high time to start on the next stage. 

The caravan journeyed on. But Fate had still a scurvy 
trick to play. Burton was stricken with partial paralysis, 
brought on by malaria. The numbness rose rapidly until 
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it nearly reached the heart. Was death to claim the heroic 
adventurer almost within sight of his goal? By a great 
effort the sickness was halted, and after ten days he could 
sit his ass again. Speke too was suffering. Inflammatory 
ophthalmia had brought on almost total blindness. 

They struggled forward. March succeeded march. 
Porters mutinied. Petty chiefs levied toll. The Malagarazi 
river was crossed in canoes, which shipped water, sopping 
all their goods and chattels. A weary swamp lay ahead. 
A black storm was brewing in the sky. 

On February 13th, after about an hour’s march, they 
breasted a steep stony hill, sparsely clad with thorny 
trees, which killed Speke’s riding ass. The wearied beasts 
refused to proceed further. 

Suddenly Burton’s dim gaze perceived a brightness. 
‘What is that streak of light which lies below ? ” he cried 
sharply, 

“I am of opinion,” said Sidi Bombay, “ that that is the 
water you are in search of.” 

“I gazed in dismay,” the traveller records. ‘“ The 
remains of my blindness, the veil of trees, a broad ray of 
sunshine illuminating but one reach of the lake, had shrunk 
its fair proportions. I began to lament my folly in having 
risked life and lost health for so poor a prize, to curse 
Arab exaggeration, and to propose an immediate return to 
explore the Nyanza, or Northern Lake.” 

But after advancing a few yards the whole scene suddenly 
burst upon his view, filling him with admiration, wonder 
and delight. There lay Tanganyika, in the lap of the 
mountains, basking in the gorgeous tropical sunshine. 
Toils and dangers were forgotten, even the doubtfulness 
of return, in the great access of joy. Speke too found 
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nothing at which to grumble, except the mist and glare 
before his weakened eyes. 

That night the travellers bivonacked beside the precious 
waters, which Burton firmly believed were the cradle of 
the Nile. 

Next day, hiring an Arab dhow, they paddled for the 
first time along the coast. “ The picturesque and varied 
forms of the mountains rising above and dipping into the 
lake were clad in purplish blue, set off by the rosy tints 
of the morning, and so we reached the great Ujjji.” 

Arrived at this populous haven, the strict discipline of 
the march was relaxed with dire results. Illness returned. 
For a fortnight Burton lay upon the earth, too blind to 
read or write, too weak to ride, too ill to converse. Speke’s 
condition was little better. How vexatious was the weak- 
ness of the flesh, mocking the golden visions of the mind ! 
At the extreme northern end of the lake, everyone said, 
a large river flowed out—perhaps the White Nile itself— 
and limbs could not move to resolve doubt by sight. At 
last Burton sent Speke. He must know; he could wait no 
longer. For twenty-seven days no tidings came back. The 
sick explorer lay like a log upon his cot, while the headmen 
of his caravan came and went expecting every day the 
white man’s death. But again that iron constitution 
triumphed. Then Speke returned. He was moist, mil- 
dewed, and wet to the bone, and all his things were in a 
similar state; his guns grained with rust, his fireproof 
powder-magazine full of rain, and, worse than that, he had 
been unable to secure a boat. 

Speke’s woebegone appearance galvanized Burton. He 
got on his feet. He bribed and cajoled the chief into giving 
him two large canoes and fifty-five men. On April r2th, 
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1858, they stood out of Bangwe Bay, Burton’s canoe leading 
and proudly displaying on those dark waters for the first 
time the Union Jack. 

Northwards they paddled, sleeping each night at one of 
the villages dotted along the coast. At Wafanya they 
crossed to the western bank, where the lake is intersected 
by the Island of Ubwari, and arrived at Murivumba, in- 
fested by mosquitoes, crocodiles and degraded cannibals. 
Again they turned northward and, as the banks began to 
converge, made the village of Uvira, the northernmost 
station to which at that time Arab merchants had been 
admitted. Only one last effort had to be made to reach 
the head of the lake and to see that river. 

But this was the end. The chief refused to take his 
crews a yard further, and nothing that Burton could plead 
would move him. They were stopped on the very threshold. 
of attainment, by a single stage, as effectually as if all the 
waves of the Atlantic or the sands of Arabia lay between. 
To fill the cup of bitterness came the sons of the Sultan 
Maruta, declaring that they had been to the head of the 
lake, and the river, which they called the Rusizi, flowed 
into and not out of Tanganyika. Where then was the Nile 
source? To the north-east Burton viewed the rugged 
slopes of the Urundi range. The “ Mountains of the Moon ” 
still kept the secret of the moon-goddess. The veil of Isis 
‘was not yet rent. 

So they turned, and voyaged back to Kawele through 
blinding storm and tempest. They had accomplished as 
touch as they might. 

The native population gave them a triumphal reception 
and, health being much improved, things began to wear a 
more cheerful aspect. Burton realized that, despite ulti- 
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mate disappointment, what had been done was no mean 
achievement. Money was gone, including a large slice of 
the explorer’s own patrimony, and the long road to the 
coast had yet to be faced. But was he not standing on the 
shores of Tanganyika, which no European had ever seen 
before ? 

Further to put heart into these courageous men, a caravan 
came in on May 22nd bringing them bales of goods, porters, 
slaves, and welcome letters and papers from Europe, 
India and Zanzibar. For the first time they learned of 
the Indian Mutiny. We are not told, but we may believe 
that precious lines from Isabel to her Richard were also in 
that mail. 

Four days later all was ready for departure. Burton 
looked lingeringly on those waters which he had come so 
far and so hardly to seek. “ I shall long remember my last 
look at Tanganyika, enhanced by the reflection that I 
might never again behold it. Masses of brown purple 
clouds covered the sunrise. The mists, luminously fringed 
with Tyrian purple, were cut by filmy rays, and the internal 
living fire shot forth broad beams like the spokes of a huge 
aerial wheel, rolling a flood of gold over the light blue 
waters of the lake, and a soft breeze, the breath of morn, 
awoke the waters into life.” 

It was bis lake, and in finding it he thought he had 
found Fame also. On the edge of his private journal these 
lines were scribbled : 


“I have built me a monument stronger than brass, 
And higher than the Pyramid? regal site 5 
Nor the bitterness shown, nor the impotent wind, 
Nor the years’ long line, nor the ages’ flight 
Shall een lay low ! 
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“ Not all shall I perish ; much of me 
Shall vanquish the grave, and be living still. 


And men shall know 


“ That when Isis hung, in the youth of Time, 
Her veil mysterious over the land, 
And defied mankind and men’s puny will, 
All that lay in the shadow, my daring hand 
Was first to show. 


“* Then rejoice thee, superb in the triumph of mind, 
And the Delphian bay-leaf, O sweet Muse, bind 
Around my brow 1” 

Alas for human vanity and pride! Burton did not 
know that the sweets of his victory were to be taken from 
him, that he would have to endure agonies of mortification 
far harder to bear than the physical pains of his journey. 
Men would forget that he was the pioneer, and would give 
his glory to others. Speke and Stanley, Baker, Grant and 
Livingstone would have their work perpetuated in Africa’s 
landmarks. Not an isle, a stream, a peak or promontory 
would bear the name of Burton. After ten years of travail 
one voice was raised to change the name of Tanganyika 
to that of its discoverer. Irony ; it was a jester in Punch ! 

Only to-day, when a wide territory formerly German 
East Africa is called Tanganyika, is there a sign of tardy 
amends. First of a fleet that rides the waters of the lake 
is the Richard Burton. 


So They Came Back, 


CHAPTER IX 
80 THEY CAME BACK 


Tue hardships of the return journey seemed likely to 
equal those previously encountered in reaching Tanganyika. 
There was trouble with mutinous and deserting porters, 
bouts of fever and sickness. But now Burton had a potent 
medicine in the moral effect of his success. As leader, he 
had brought his expedition through in triumph, and looked 
forward to the acclamation of his countrymen when he 
should reach home with his report. In that glowing 
contemplation the doubts of Uvira vanished, and were 
replaced by certainty and assurance. The man would not 
be balked of his prize. With every mile that they removed 
from the lake Burton convinced himself more and more 
that in Tanganyika he had indeed discovered the source 
of the Nile. The most scientific of men are liable to such 
self-deceptions. Burton would have deceived no one 
consciously ; but the soul starving for recognition over- 
whelmed the mind, and a favourable judgment was given 
and held with all the obstinacy of which the pioneer 
investigator is capable. Something of this exuberant 
conviction the leader must have communicated to his 
second-in-command. But Speke, to whom only minor 
honours would fall, had no golden haze to dazzle his vision. 
He could not accept such convenient conclusions, and said 
so. It became obvious that there would be a clash of 
testimony when all was told, with the result that a coldness 
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sprang up between the two, fated by circumstances to 
develop into open hostility. 

At Yombo further supplies were received from the coast, 
and from another packet of letters sent up by the French 
Consul Burton learned that his father had died on Sep- 
tember 6th of the previous year. “ Such tidings,” he wrote, 
“are severely felt by the wanderer who, living long behind 
the world, is unable to mark its gradual changes, lulls 
apprehension into a belief that bis home has known no 
loss, and who expects again to meet each old familiar face 
ready to smile upon his return, as it was to weep at his 
departure.” 

On June zoth the expedition re-entered Kazeh, having 
travelled two hundred and sixty-five miles from Ujjji. 
Here a warm welcome awaited the explorers from the 
hospitable Arab merchants who had befriended them on 
the outward journey. 

There was much talk about all that had been seen and 
done. The Arabs repeated their information that sixteen 
marches to the north lay another lake much larger, they 
declared, than Tanganyika, called Ukerewe. The explorers 
discussed the subject between them, and agreed that it 
would be a pity if they could not also add this “ find ” to 
their bag. Speke volunteered to take a party to its shores, 
while Burton remained to complete preparations for the 
difficult road back to the coast. The temporary separation 
was agreeable to both the estranged men. Speke no doubt 
felt that here was his opportunity to prove his independent 
ability, and to secure for himself a discoverer’s honour 
equal to that of his chief. Burton, in letting him go, seems 
to have considered that the safety of the expedition of 
which he was leader might be jeopardized if Speke remained 
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among the Arabs, whom he did not understand. If a 
discovery was made, he did not grudge Speke his reward, 
and it does not appear to have occurred to him that he 
would not share in the credit. As it transpired, the decision 
for Burton was a most unfortunate one. Secure in the 
greatness of his own achievement, he could not appreciate 
that he was living in a fool’s paradise. 

On July roth Speke started for the north, and remained 
away for six weeks. On August 25th cries and gun-shots 
heralded his return, Success beyond the most sanguine 
expectations had attended his quest. He had stood on the 
southern shores of Ukerewe, the great lake afterwards 
called Victoria Nyanza. He announced, with equal 
assurance to that of Burton, that be had discovered the 
true source of the White Nile. This was an unexpected 
shock. Burton would not admit the claim for a moment. 
He had no high opinion of Speke’s skill as a geographer, 
and besides, his ignorance of the languages could easily 
have encouraged a rash conclusion through faulty transla- 
tion. Speke had not explored his lake ; he had only stood 
on its shores and seen it stretch away to the northern 
horizon. What right or reason had he to give the dignity 
of a discovery to a wild guess? Burton’s scepticism was 
the more bitter as he saw his own exploits minimized and 
his positions attacked by the rival claims of his own 
lieutenant. Deeply now he regretted that he had not 
travelled alone, or with Arab companions, “or at least 
with a less crooked-minded, cantankerous Englishman.” 

Speke was as dogmatic about his discovery as Burton. 
And subsequent explorations showed that he was practically 
right. The White Nile does issue from the Victoria Nyanza 
by the Ripon Falls, which Speke found on his second 
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expedition in 1862. He greatly resented Burton’s attitude, 
which he attributed to selfish disappointment and egoism. 
The drama had yet to be played out to its finish. On 
the long trek back to the coast these two brilliant men, 
by tacit consent, dropped the subject of the Nile out of 
their meagre conversation ; but it was plain to both that 
they were no longer friends but enemies. In Speke’s mind 
the wrongs done to him rankled, as he believed that Burton, 
as commander of the expedition, would be in a stronger 
position than himself when they reached home. Burton 
would carry off all the honours as discoverer of the Nile’s 
source, while he, who had made the real discovery, would 
receive little credit or credence as the subordinate. 
Burton had no idea of the magnitude of Speke’s sense of 
injustice, until at Hanga the whole miserable catalogue 
of grievances came out in the ravings of delirium. “ On 
the 1oth of October, at dawn,” Burton records, “ he 
(Speke) woke with a horrible dream of tigers, leopards, and 
other beasts, harnessed with a network of iron hooks, 
dragging him, like the rush of a whirlwind, over the ground. 
He sat up on the side of his bed, forcibly clasping both 
sides with his hands. . . . But the spasms returning . . . 
again he was haunted by crowds of devils, giants, lion- 
headed demons, who were wrenching with superhuman 
force, and stripping the sinews and tendons of his legs 
down to his ankles. With limbs racked by cramps, features 
drawn and ghastly, frame fixed and rigid,.eyes glazed and 
glassy, he began to bark with a peculiar chopping motion 
of the mouth and tongue, with lips protruding, the effect of 
difficulty of breathing, which so altered his appearance 
that he was not recognizable, and terrified all beholders. 
When the third and severest spasm had passed away, and 
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he could speak, he called for pen and paper, and wrote an 
incoherent letter of farewell to his family. That was the” 
crisis. I never left him, taking all possible precautions, 
never letting him move without my assistance, and always 
having a resting-place prepared for him; but for some 
weeks he had to sleep in a half sitting-up position, pillow- 
propped, and he could not lie upon his side. Although the 
pains were mitigated, they did not entirely cease; this he 
expressed by saying, ‘ Dick, the knives are sheathed !’ 

“ During Jack’s delirium he let out all his little grievances 
of fancied wrongs, of which I had not had even the remotest 
idea. He was vexed that his diary (which I had edited so 
carefully, and put into the Appendix of ‘ First Footsteps 
in Eastern Africa ’) had not been printed as he wrote it— 
geographical blunders and all; also because he had not 
been paid for it, I having lost money over the book myself. 
He asked me to send his collections to the Calcutta Museum 
of Natural History ; now he was hurt because I had done 
so. He was awfully grieved because in the thick of the 
fight at Berberah, three years before, I had said to him, 
‘Don’t step back, or they will think we are running.’ I 
cannot tell how many more things I had unconsciously 
done, and I crowned it by not accepting immediately his 
loud assertion that he had discovered the Sources of the Nile ; 
and I never should have known that he was pondering 
these things in his heart, if he had not raved them out in 
delirium. I only noticed that his alacrity had vanished ; 
that he left all the management to me, and that then he 
complained that he had never been consulted; that he 
quarrelled with our followers, and got himself insulted ; 
and, previously to our journey, having been unaccustomed 
to sickness, he neither could endure it himself, nor feel for 
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it in others. He took pleasure in saying unkind, unpleasant 
things, and said he could not take an interest in any 
exploration if he did not command it.” 

It was a pitiful thing that two such fine characters 
should have been fated to oppose one another so grievously. 
Neither can be blamed overmuch. After two years of 
hardship and almost continuous illness of a kind to under- 
mine the whole moral nature they were not fit to cope with 
an issue which demanded the utmost coolness and restraint, 
and which affected the very crown of their mission. Speke 
must have found Burton’s assumption of superior know- 
ledge insufferable, while Burton must have been hard 
driven to keep patience with Speke’s deliberate aggrava- 
tions and pin-pricks. Under similar circumstances murder 
has been done. It would not have been difficult to engineer 
that one should leave his bones to whiten in the jungle ; 
an accidental shot, a little carelessness in nursing, and the 
survivor could have gone on to uncontested public honours, 
with his dread secret hidden from human knowledge. It 
says much for both men that until the very journey’s end, 
so long as any peril beset them, each was single-mindedly 
careful of the other’s well-being, unremitting in attentions 
no matter what the final outcome might be. 

When Speke was more or less convalescent the caravan 
set forward again. Manfully they recrossed Ugogo and the 
“ Fiery Field.” Speke so much improved that sleep and 
appetite returned ; he could carry a heavy rifle, and shoot 
game with something of his old marksmanship. With the 
most dangerous part of the country behind them, among 
the more pleasant surroundings of the Usagara Mountains, 
the native servants “ began to wax civil, even to servility, 
grumbling ceased, smiles mantled every countenance, and 
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even the most troublesome rascal was to be seen meekly 
sweeping out our tents with a bunch of thorns.” Gul 
Mohammed, the Baloch, comfortably resumed the at- 
tempted conversion to Islam of the pagans among the 
company. Twanigana could boast of his martial prowess 
now that he was not called upon to exercise it. Burton 
had to endure by the hour such an interview as the following : 

“The state (of health), Mdula (i.e, Abdullah, Burton’s 
Arabian name) ? ” 

“ The state is very (well)! And thy state?” 

“ The state is very! And the state of Spikka ?” 

“ The state of Spikka is very !” 

“ We have escaped the Wagogo, white man 0!” 

“ We have escaped, O my brother !” 

“The Wagogo are bad.” 

“ They are bad.” 

“ The Wagogo are very bad.” 

“ They are very bad.” 

“ The Wagogo are not good.” 

“ They are not good.” 

“ The Wagogo are not at all good.” 

“ They are not at all good.” 

“T greatly feared the Wagogo,who kill the Wanyam wezi.” 

* Exactly so.” 

** But now I don’t fear them. I called them... and 
. .. and I would fight the whole tribe, white man 0!” 

“ Truly so, O my brother!” 

Christmas Day, 1858, found the travellers well advanced 
on their way to the coast, and they had the comfortable 
thought that now there was every likelihood of their seeing 
Christmas Day, 1859, whereas the previous year they had 
seen no chance of that of 1858. 
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On February 2nd, 1859, they had their first sight of 
the sea, and three hearty cheers were given. The next day 
they made a triumphal entry through the skull-adorned 
gates of Konduchi. ‘‘ The war-men danced, shot, shouted ; 
the boys crowded; the women lulliloo’d with all their 
might ; and a general procession conducted us to the hut, 
swept, cleaned, and garnished for us, by the principal 
Banyan of the Headquarter village, and there the crowd 
stared and laughed until they could stare and laugh no 
more. A boat transferred most of our following to their 
homes, and they kissed my hand and departed, weeping 
bitterly with the agony of parting.” 

Crossing over to Zanzibar, they found the little State 
in the throes of civil war. This final excitement proved 
too much for Burton. For month after month he had been 
keyed up to a gigantic effort of endurance, making almost 
impossible claims on his nerves and muscles. Again and 
again his iron will had dragged him from his bed of sickness 
to fight his way onward to his goal, forcing service out of 
his fearful and mutinous followers, tending Speke like a 
mother, and bearing his taunts and insinuations with saint- 
like patience. So long as there was need, his high sense of 
duty and responsibility kept him going until he had 
brought his expedition safely back to the starting place. 
But now the inevitable reaction set in. Nerves and sinews 
refused to respond to further strain. An utter weariness 
and depression descended on mind and body. He could 
scarcely think; even the labour of talking was too much. 
He sat in his room at the Consulate trying somehow to 
pull himself together, his whole soul crying out for a long 
spell of rest and quiet. 

But there was to be no peace. Speke, with the fever still 
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burning in his brain, was jumpy and fretful, impatient of 
every day he remained away from England, where he was 
convinced that his claims would be recognized, and he 
would be able to return with another expedition, this time 
as leader. The Customs master and Said bin Salem, who 
had accompanied the expedition, took advantage of 
Burton’s low state to prefer fantastic claims to the Consul 
for supplies and services, and Speke, anxious to enhance 
his own importance, quite unjustifiably backed them up. 
Captain Rigby, Hamerton’s successor in the Consulate 
after a vacancy of thirteen months, was in no position to 
form a proper judgment. Nevertheless, with an officious- 
ness worthy of a better cause, he proceeded to adjudicate 
in the matter, giving credence to nearly everything he was 
told by the wily natives, who had done all they could to 
wreck the expedition. Whether his mind had been poisoned 
by Speke, it is not possible to say with certainty ; but the 
subsequent understanding between the two makes it very 
likely. Burton was not informed of what was brewing, 
and in any case was in no condition to argue the rights 
and wrongs of the case. 

What did become clear to the exhausted and dispirited 
explorer was that he was none too welcome under the 
Consular roof, and, being pressed by Speke, he consented 
to sail for Aden on a barque which opportunely offered 
passage. Captain Rigby did not even show his guest the 
courtesy of coming on board to bid him farewell. 

Arrived at Aden, Burton was still too ill to face the 
voyage home immediately. But Speke was desperately 
anxious to proceed. So that when H.M.S. Furious, carry- 
ing Lord Elgin and his secretary, Laurence Oliphant, put 
in, and it was suggested that the travellers should sail on 
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her, he decided at once to go, leaving Burton to follow when 
he was sufficiently recovered. 

Speke evidently felt a twinge of conscience at leaving 
his chief. 

“J shall hurry up, Jack, as soon as I can,” said 
Burton. 

“ Good-bye, old fellow,” Speke replied. ‘“ You may be 
quite sure I shall not go up to the Royal Geographical 
Society until you come to the fore and we appear together. 
Make your mind quite easy about that.” 

Those were the last words fated to be spoken between 
them on earth. 

What conversations took place on board which in- 
fluenced Speke to break his word we do not know. The 
finger of suspicion points at Laurence Oliphant. At any 
rate it is a fact that, the very day after he returned to 
England on May gth, 1859, Speke called at the Royal 
Geographical Society, and set on foot the scheme of a 
new exploration. He received the warm support of the 
President, Sir Roderick Murchison, and was invited to 
lecture “ much against his inclination,” so he said. When 
Burton arrived only twelve days later he found the ground 
completely cut from under his feet. Speke had been given 
command of another expedition, with Captain J. A. Grant 
to accompany him. 

Isabel, waiting anxiously for Richard’s return, was 
alarmed when Speke came back alone, and became the 
hero of the hour. She had been almost tempted to think 
that Burton had forgotten her, and contemplated 
entering a convent—for she would have no other man— 
until there came brief lines in the beloved hand from 
Zanvihar, 
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TO ISABEL 
“ That brow which rose before my sight, 
As on the palmer’s holy shrine ; 
Those eyes—my life was in their light ; 
Those lips my sacramental wine ; 
That voice whose flow was wont to seem 
The music of an exile’s dream.” 


On May 22nd she chanced to call on a friend. The lady 
was out, but was expected back shortly. Isabel agreed to 
wait. Five minutes later another visitor was announced, 
The door opened, and there stood Richard. He had come 
to this friend directly he reached London in order to find 
out where his fiancée was living. Dazed and incredu- 
lous, they stared at each other, while joy overwhelmed them. 
It is hardly needful to say that the friend was forgotten 
as the lovers hastened out of the house and got into a cab. 
“ Keep on driving,” the cabman was directed, and Jehu 
understood. The first thing that happened was that both 
simultaneously produced the other’s portrait, which had 
helped to keep love green through all the weary months of 
absence. But Isabel was shocked when she took a good 
look at Richard. ‘“ He was a mere skeleton, with brown 
yellow skin hanging in bags, his eyes protruding, and his 
lips drawn away from his teeth.” Suffering and sickness 
were in every line of his features, and her heart bled for 
him. 

After this they walked again in the old paths of the 
Botanical Gardens, he leaning on her arm for support. 
And through all the dark days that followed she was his 
constant companion and comforter. But for her faith and 
courage he might well have gone down into the pit of 
despair and death. 

Both were anxious that their engagement, which was 
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still unauthorized by Isabel’s parents, should not be pro- 
longed indefinitely, but that an early date should be fixed 
for the wedding. Isabel wrote at great length to her mother, 
the principal objector, a long, courageous, insistent letter, 
in which she held up her Richard as “ the Crichton of the 
day,” “one of the Paladins of the Age.” ‘“ Do not em- 
bitter my whole future life, for God’s sake,” she pleaded. 
“T would rather die a thousand times than go through 
again what I have borne for the last five years.” The only 
answer was an awful long and solemn sermon, the gist of 
which was “ that Richard was not a Christian, and had no 
money.” It was only too evident that Mrs. Arundell’s 
consent would never be given voluntarily, and that her 
daughter would have to take the law into her own hands. 
“ You are both gifted with the noble firmness of the mule,” 
was Richard’s comment on the situation. 

That summer of 1859 was a nightmare for Burton. 
Although a few influential friends stood by him, Speke had 
a large following, which championed his cause against his 
leader. The wine of success seems to have gone to his head. 
He published two articles in Blackwood’s Magazine, in 
which he assumed the whole credit for the discoveries made 
by the expedition; he claimed to have done all the 
astronomical work, and even to have taught Burton the 
geography of the country through which they had travelled. 
But much more damaging were statements almost amount- 
ing to slander, in which he accused his former friend of 
cheating the porters of their dues. In this he had an 
important fellow-conspirator in Rigby, the Consul at 
Zanzibar, and the two of them succeeded in influencing the 
India Office adversely against Burton, so that he was called 
upon to meet the most unfounded charges which militated 
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against his personal honour as one who by his actions had 
caused the character of the British Government to suffer. 

So far as the attacks injured Burton in the public eye, 
he exercised the greatest self-restraint, and made the most 
temperate of replies. Of his opponent he said: “ Jack 
is one of the bravest fellows in the world; if he has a 
fault it is overweening vanity, and being so easily flattered ; 
in good hands he would be the best of men, Let him alone ; 
he will be very sorry some day, though that won’t mend my 
case.” 

Isabel threw herself into the cause of reconciliation. 
Through a mutual friend, Countess Dormer, she met Speke, 
and also exchanged many messages with him. But the in- 
fluences surrounding him were too strong to bring about 
the desired happy result. He said to her: “Iam so sorry, 
and I don’t know how it all came about. Dick was so kind 
tome; nursed me like a woman, taught me such a lot, and 
I used to be so fond of him; but it would be too difficult 
for me to go back now.” 

So the fight would go on to the bitter finish. Burton 
was more affected by the wretched business than he would 
admit. Town was intolerable under these circumstances, 
and relief was sought by a visit to his sister and brother- 
in-law in Paris, and trips to many remembered continental 
scenes of childhood days. Away from the centre of 
controversy he could finish in peace and without bias his 
two great volumes on “ The Lake Regions of Equatorial 
Africa,” published by Clowes in 1860. In that year also 
his report appeared in volume xxxiii of the Proceedings 
of the Royal Geographical Society. 

He returned to London before Christmas of 1859 to find 
that the India Office, inspired by the statements of Rigby 
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and Speke, was still labouring the complaint about under- 
paying the porters on the Lakes Expedition. Burton was 
disgusted. As there was no immediate prospect of settle- 
ment of this, or of his matrimonial problems, he felt that 
he had better get right away for a time in the hope that his 
affairs would mend in the interval. He sought and obtained 
leave to journey to the New World, where fresh interests 
and the broad prairie lands might lift the burden from his 
troubled mind. 

With his usual sensitiveness about partings, Burton made 
all his preparations without informing Isabel. “One day 
in April, 1860,” she writes, “I was walking out with two 
friends, and a tightening of the heart came over me that 
I had known before. I went home and said to my sister, 
‘I am not going to see Richard for some time.’ She said, 
‘Why, you will see him to-morrow.’ ‘No, I shall not,’ I 
said ; ‘I don’t know what is the matter.’ A tap came at 
the door, and a note with the well-known writing was put 
into my hand. I knew my fate, and with deep-drawn 
breath I opened it. He had left—could not bear the pain 
of saying good-bye; would be absent for nine months, 
on a journey to see Salt Lake City. He would then come 
back, and see whether I had made up my mind to choose 
between him or my mother, to marry me if I would; and 
if I had not the courage to risk it, he would go back to 
India, and from thence to other explorations, and return no 
more. I was to take nine months to think about it.” 

Those months were to be rich in experience, and also the 
three years that followed them. But for the present we 
must pass them by in order to bring the story of Burton 
and Speke to its tragic ending. 

One letter from Burton to Rigby bridges the intervening 
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years to the dramatic events of 1864. It is dated from 
14 St. James’s Square, London, January 16th, 1861. 
Burton had been stung to make a rejoinder that was 
altogether foreign to his character, and which reveals the 
way in which his patience had been tried, even to breaking 
point, by the heartless attacks on him. 


“Srp, 
I have been indebted to the kindness and consideration of 

my friend, Dr. (Norton) Shaw, for a sight of your letter addressed 
to him the roth of October last from Zanzibar. I shall not attempt 
to characterize it in the terms that best befit it. To do so, indeed, 
I should be compelled to resort to language ‘ vile’ and unseemly as 
your own. Nor can there be any necessity for this. A person who 
could act as you have acted must be held by everyone to be beneath 
the notice of any honourable man. You have addressed a virulent 
attack on me, to a quarter in which you had hoped it would prove 
deeply injurious to me ; and this not in the discharge of any public 
duty, but for the gratification of a long-standing private pique. 
You sent me no copy of this attack, you gave me no opportunity 
of meeting it; the slander was propagated, as slanders generally 
are, in secret and behind my back. You took a method of dissemin- 
ating it which made the ordinary mode of dealing with such libels 
impossible, while your distance from England puts you in a position 
to be perfectly secure from any consequences of a nature personal 
to yourself. Such being the case, there remains to me but one 
manner of treating your letter, and that is with the contempt it 
merits. My qualifications as a traveller are, I hope, sufficiently 
established to render your criticisms innocuous, and the medals of 
the English and French Geographical Societies may console me for 
the non-appreciation of my laboies by so eminent an authority 
as yourself. As regards my method of dealing with the natives, 
the complete success of all my explorations, except that which 
started under the auspices of Brigadier Coghlan, will perhaps be 
accepted as a better criterion of its correctness than the carpings of 
the wretched sycophants whom you make to pander to your 
malignity at Zanzibar. Where the question between us is one of 
rsonal veracity, I can hardly think that your statements will 
wwe much weight with those who are aware of the cognomen 
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acquired by you at Addiscombe, and which, to judge from your 
letter now under notice, I think you most entirely, richly deserve. 
T have only to add, in conclusion, that I shall forward a copy of this 
letter to Dr. Shaw, as well as to my publishers, and to Government 
—you mention your intention of writing to them—and that I shall 
at all times, in all companies, even in print if it suits me, use the 
same freedom in discussing your character and conduct that you 
have presumed to exercise in discussing mine. 


I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Ricuarp F, Burton.” 


In 1863 Speke returned to England after his second 
successful expedition with Grant, having established by 
actual sight that the White Nile leaves the Victoria Nyanza 
by the rocky channel which he named the Ripon Falls, 
He was elated with this definite evidence that he had been 
all along in the right. In a speech at Taunton in December, 
he declared that in 1857 he had “ hit the Nile on the head, 
but that now he had driven it down to the Mediterranean.” 
Sir Roderick Murchison also, addressing the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, announced that Speke had solved “ the 
problem of the ages.” Everywhere the explorer was 
deservedly féted, and Burton seemed irrefutably discredited. 
Speke’s narrative was published in his “ Journal of the 
Discovery of the Source of the Nile” (1863), and created a 
sensation. He also read a paper to the R.G.S. entitled 
“ The Upper Basin of the Nile from Inspection and Inform- 
ation ” (printed in vol. xxxiii of the Society’s Journal, 1863), 
and followed it up with “ What Led to the Discovery of the 
Source of the Nile ” (1864). 

Still Burton maintained his cause. He was not con- 
vinced that the ultimate source had yet been established, 
and there were others also who thought that Speke’s 
dogmatic conclusions were too hasty. The British 
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Association would be meeting at Bath in September, 1864. | 
In the Geographical Section there would be an opportunity 

for the protagonists to debate the issue, and no doubt the 

position would be greatly clarified. Laurence Oliphant, 

again making mischief, conveyed to Burton that Speke 

had said that “if Burton appears on the platform at Bath 

I will kick him.” “Well, that settles it!” exclaimed 

Burton. “ By God, he shail kick me!” 

As the day drew near there was an intensity of eager 
anticipation. What would be the outcome of the momen- 
tous discussion? The Conference opened on September 
zoth. Burton and Speke sat close together on the platform, 
and for the first time in years had the opportunity of 
looking at each other. Burton’s face was tense ; his eyes 
full of fire at the prospect of publicly justifying himself. 
Speke’s aspect appeared full of sorrow, of yearning, and 
perplexity. Then his face hardened into a stony mask. 
What thoughts chased one another in the minds of these 
two eminent men will never be known. But presently 
Speke began to fidget, and exclaimed half aloud, “Oh, 
I cannot stand this any longer.” He rose from his place. 
A neighbour asked, “Shall you be wanting your chair 
again, sir?” “I hope not,” he answered testily, and 
hurried from the hall. 

The next day had been fixed for the debate. When the 
hour arrived, Burton stood ready on the platform, his 
notes firmly grasped in his hands. The assembly was 
hushed in dramatic expectation. There was a delay of 
twenty-five minutes. Everyone wondered what had hap- 
pened, Then slowly the members of the Council filed in 
and solemnly took their places. But where was Speke ? 
Sir Roderick Murchison, presiding, rose heavily to his feet 
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and made the dramatic announcement. There had been a 
terrible tragedy. Speke had been out partridge-shooting 
on his father’s land at Jordans, near Ilminster. While 
scrambling over a wall with his gun at half-cock he had 
accidentally shot himself. Both barrels had been dis- 
charged into his body. Comrades heard the report of his 
gun, and had seen him stagger. He had died in a few 
moments. Such is an amplification from the inquest 
reports of the stark statement which electrified the meeting. 

Burton sank into a chair, his face working with emotion 
that he tried in vain to control He was immeasurably 
shocked. Called upon to speak, he made a few remarks on 
other things as briefly as he could in a voice that trembled, 
and then rushed away home to weep long and bitterly. 
He was sure that poor Jack in a moment of mental derange- 
ment had committed suicide. 

Burton’s lips were now sealed for ever on all questions 
of a personal nature affecting his relations with the dead 
explorer. It was not in him to rejoice over the fall of an 
enemy. “Qn the contrary,” he wrote in the R.G.S. 
Fournal, “I would here publicly acknowledge my recog- 
nition of his many noble qualities, courage, energy and 
perseverance.” 

The last word was said at a dinner of the Anthropological 
Society given in honour of Burton before he left England 
to take up an appointment in South America. Lord 
Stanley, presiding, alluding to the Nile dispute and the 
expedition of 1856-1859, stated: “The real test of the 
value of this kind of work is, what is the quantity of land 
previously unknown which the discoverer has gone through, 
and which he has opened up to the knowledge of civilized 
man? Judged by that test, I do not hesitate to say that 
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the African Expedition of 1856 has been the most important 
of our time ; the only rival which I could assign to it being 
that separate expedition which was undertaken by Dr. 
Livingstone through the southern part of the continent.” 
In his reply Burton said: “I would now request your 
hearing for a few words of personal explanation, before 
leaving you for some years. I might confide it to each 
man separately, but I prefer the greatest possible publicity. 
It has come to my ears that some have charged me with 
want of generosity in publishing a book (“ The Nile Basin ” 
1864) which seems to reflect upon the memory of poor 
Captain Speke. Without entering into details concerning 
a long and melancholy misunderstanding, I would here 
briefly state that my object has ever been, especially on 
this occasion, to distinguish between personal enmities and 
scientific differences. I did not consider myself bound 
to bury my opinions in Speke’s grave ; to me, living, they 
are of importance. I adhere to all I have stated respecting 
the Nile sources; but I must change the form of their 
expression. My own statement may, I believe, be con- 
sidered to be moderate enough. In a hasty moment, I 
appended one more, which might have been omitted—as 
it shall from all future editions. I may conclude this 
painful controversial subject by stating that Mr. Arthur 
Kinglake, of Weston-super-Mare, writes to me that a 
memorial bust of my lamented companion is to be placed 
this year in the shire-hall, Taunton, with other Somerset- 
shire heroes, Blake and Locke. I have seen the bust in the 
studio of Mr. Papworth, and it is perfect. If you all 
approve, it would give me the greatest pleasure to propose 
a subscription for the purpose before we leave this room.” 


Mormons and Matrimony 


CHAPTER X 
MORMONS AND MATRIMONY 


For a man who had spent the greater part of his career in 
a study of the Orient a journey to the Far West was bound 
to be a fascinating and profitable experience. Especially 
would this be so when one’s destination was the Mecca of 
the New World, Salt Lake City, and one would have the 
opportunity of studying at first hand the effects of a 
mystical revelation on the Western mind. Much had been 
said and written, very little of it complimentary, about 
the Latter-Day Saints, their desperate and immoral 
character. ‘Going among the Mormons?” said an 
American to Burton when he landed in New Orleans. 
“ They are shooting and cutting one another in all direc- 
tions. How can you expect to escape?” But death had 
long ceased to have any terrors for the explorer, and the 
only escape he was seeking was from the treachery of 
former friends. 

Burton’s arrival in the States was at that epoch im- 
mortalized by Bret Harte and still dear to the soul of the 
errand boy, when Comanches and Cheyennes, and other 
Red Indian tribes might be expected to dance wildly with 
gleaming tomahawks round the stake to which the brave 
but hated paleface was remorselessly bound with strips of 
buffalo hide ; when pony-express riders on lean mustangs 
dared every peril to carry Uncle Sam’s mail to distant 
shack settlements ; when bandits and bad men, who had 
long forgotten their baptismal names, held up coaches 
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and shot-up saloons; when Colt meant a revolver, and 
Bowie a knife; the day of long-haired gallants, scalping, 
and the covered wagon lumbering over the limitless prairie. 

Not a lad would be disappointed in the eventual appear- 
ance of Burton at St. Joseph, Missouri. The swarthy 
cheek-scarred stranger with his eagle eye and heavy 
moustaches, gauntlets and buckskin strengthened trousers, 
looked sufficiently a dare-devil Dick, even had his name 
not been legitimately Richard. Bloodthirsty youth might 
have been less satisfied, perhaps, after taking a peep into 
the stranger’s portmanteau, where carefully packed away 
were a black stove-pipe hat, frock-coat, and silk umbrella, 
ready for ceremonial calls on Mormon elders. 

The prairie wagon set out on August 7th, 1860, and 
among the passengers with Burton were Lieutenant Dana 
of the U.S.A. army and his family, who became his firm 
friends. 

The journey in the jolting vehicle, supposed to be 
sprung, across the rolling prairie “like an ocean in which 
one loses sight of land ” was wretched enough ; so. was the 
food ; and so, often, were the sleeping quarters. Equally, 
it was uneventful, unless the story is credited told by a 
great-nephew of Mrs. Dana of an Indian attack on the party 
at Platte Bridge station, beaten off with the assistance of 
Wild Bill Hickok and the desperado J. L. Slade. Burton 
found on experiment that the Indian brave, like the African, 
is averse to having his person sketched. The subject in 
this case, on beholding his likeness, made a gesture of 
disgust, smudged the drawing with his fingers, and stalked 
away with an ejaculation expressing his outraged feelings. 

On August 16th a wagon train of Mormon emigrants 
was sighted wending its way towards the “ Promised 
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Land.” There was no difficulty in distinguishing that 
many of the party were English, a tribute to the success 
of the missionaries among the nonconformist country folk. 
The train was under the conduct of a nephew of the prophet 
Brigham Young. Interestedly Burton inquired of his 
driver the probable fate of the women. “ Guess old Briggy 
won’t stampede many o’ that ’ere lot! ” was the drawling 
reply. 

Soon the prairie was left behind and the wagon drove 
dizzily through awe-inspiring canyons of the mighty 
Rockies, canyons which Stephen Leacock has said he 
would not have negotiated for a hundred dollars a canyon 
in such a risky contraption. Emerging from Emigration 
Canyon, the travellers had their first view of the Happy 
Valley of the Saints. “ At this place,” Burton wrote, “ the 
pilgrim immigrants, like the bajjis of Mecca and Jerusalem, 
give vent to the emotions long pent up within their bosoms 
by sobs and tears, laughter and congratulations, psalms 
and hysterics.” 

Burton was more than agreeably impressed with the 
appearance of the settlement, with its gardens and orchards 
giving evidence of happy industry, as they jogged on 
along a smooth thoroughfare, through the suburbs, and 
finally drew up at Salt Lake House, the only hotel in the 
town. A cheery welcome was accorded the party, and 
when the distinguished visitor was ready to embark on a 
tour of inspection he saw no reason to change his first 
favourable opinion. Certainly the wild tales told of the 
desperate deeds of the Saints, the ghastly Mountain 
Meadow massacre, were difficult to associate with this 
spotless city of friendly and prosperous settlers. The 
women looked smiling and contented, as if polygamy 
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agreed with them, and Burton, who had not the slightest 
moral antipathy to this mode of sex relationship, but 
rather the reverse, strutted among the Saints in high good 
humour at this fair example of the working out of one of 
his pet theories, Sir Thomas Moore, finding himself in 
his own Utopia, could not have been more delighted. 

Several meetings took place between Burton and the 
Mormon prophet Brigham Young. This remarkable 
personality was nearing his sixtieth year, yet he presented 
the appearance of a much younger man. In manner he 
was simple and courteous, yet possessing all the strong 
qualities of leadership. In temperament the two rugged 
men had much in common, and evidently took animmediate 
liking to each other. They discussed many subjects, 
among which polygamy was not included. Only on one 
occasion did this delicate matter crop up in conversation. 
Burton had inquired the nature of a new stable-like 
erection, “That,” said the Prophet unaffectedly, “is a 
private school for my children.” He was blessed with 
fifty-six offspring by twenty-seven wives. 

When Burton became more familiar with the ways of 
the Latter-Day Saints he realized that there were inner 
mysteries which he as a “ Gentile” was not allowed to 
penetrate. It might be necessary to adopt Mormonism as 
he had formerly adopted Islam. His proposal was received 
amusedly. 

“I think you have done that sort of thing before, 
Captain,” said the Prophet, with a twinkle in his eye. 

Altogether the traveller spent a month among the 
Mormons before taking the trail westward to California. 
On reaching home he published his impressions in “ The 
City of the Saints” (1861), in which he gave almost 
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unqualified praise to the character and domestic arrange- 
ments of the Mormons, and predicted a great future for 
them. The book caused quite a scandal among straight- 
laced Victorians and proved a useful weapon in the hands 
of his enemies. It was greatly appreciated, however, by 
the much maligned colonists whom he had left behind in 
Utah. 

After 25,000 miles of travelling in the western hemisphere 
Burton landed in England on Christmas Day, 1860, in a 
typical pea-soup fog. It was high time to disperse the 
mists that surrounded his own matrimonial position. 
The adventurer in the city of polygamists had reached 
his fortieth year without making sure even of one wife. 
Isabel, spending the festive season with relatives in 
Yorkshire, was first apprised of his home-coming by a 
chance sight of an announcement in The Times that 
“Captain R. F. Burton has arrived from America,” 
All night she sat up in her room packing and making 
plans to bolt should the morning post bring a letter 
from Richard. There were two letters, evidently read 
by family before forwarding. Now, how to get away ? 
Flustered imagination rose to no greater heights than the 
old telegram device calling the recipient urgently to 
London. But it served. 

Isabel made her escape, and soon she and Richard were 
closeted together having a heart to heart talk. It was 
a blunt and determined man whom she met this time. He 
did not mince his words. “ Our lives are being spoiled by 
the unjust prejudices of your mother, and it is for you to 
consider whether you have not already done your duty in 
sacrificing two of the best years of your life out of respect 
to her. I£ once you really let me go, mind, I shall never 
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come back, because J shall know that you have not got 
the strength of character which my wife must have. Now, 
you must make up your mind to choose between your 
mother and me. . . . Is your answer ready ?” 

“ Quite,” replied Isabel with no less determination. “I 
marry you this day three weeks, let who will say nay.” 

So it was decided. 

Isabel at once took steps to inform her family. All but 
the mother were willing. There remained only the religious 
question, and here Cardinal Wiseman smoothed the path. 
He asked Richard to give his written promise that the 
wedding should be held in a Catholic church, that any 
children of the union should be brought up in the faith of 
Rome, and that his wife should be allowed the free practice 
of her religion. 

“ Practise her religion indeed !” snorted Burton, to the 
Cardinal’s amusement. “I should rather think she shall. 
A man without a religion may be excused, but a woman 
without a religion is not the woman for me.” 

Unknown to the mother the wedding took place quietly 
at the Bavarian Chapel in Warwick Street, on Tuesday, 
January 22nd, 1861, in the presence of the Registrar, 
and afterwards the couple drove to a simple breakfast at 
the home of a mutual friend, Dr. Bird. Over the meal the 
good physician began to chaff Burton about some of his 
exploits. “ How do you feel when you have killed a man ?” 
he asked slyly. Pat came the answer: “ Oh, quite jolly, 
doctor! How do you?” 

From Dr. Bird’s the bride and groom went off to Burton’s 
bachelor lodgings for the “ honeymoon,” and here the next 
day an “ official” letter was written to Mr. Arundell, to 
show the mother at a suitable opportunity. 
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“My Dear Farner, 

I have committed a highway robbery by marrying your 
daughter Isabel at Warwick St. Church and before the Registrar— 
the details she is writing to her mother. It only remains to me to 
say that I have no ties or liaisons of any sort, that the marriage is 
perfectly legal and ‘respectable.’ I want no money with Isabel: 
I can work, and it will be my care that Time shall bring you nothing 
to regret. 

Tam, 
Yours sincerely, 
Ricup. F. Burton.” 


The mother was not long to remain in ignorance. Two 
dear old aunts got to hear that Isabel had been seen 
going into a bachelor lodging in London when she was 
supposed to be in Yorkshire. They hurried up to town 
to report the terrible catastrophe. Mrs. Arundell received 
the news in an agony of apprehension, and wrote off 
distractedly to her husband. Back came the reply by 
telegraph: “She is married to Dick Burton, and thank 
God for it.” A letter followed, enclosing Burton’s own 
given above. 

Then there was a friendly meeting and the bridal pair 
were kissed, blessed and forgiven. So at last was the 
gipsy prophecy fulfilled. 

There followed seven months of uninterrupted bliss. A 
man like Burton, sensitive and chivalrous, furnished with 
the age-old wisdom of the East on the arts of love, must 
have been as perfect a spouse as any woman could desire. 
He had no patience with Victorian prudery on the subject 
of sex, which led mothers to keep their daughters in 
ignorance of the facts of life. One of the latest works of 
his life was to make translations from the Oriental sages on 
* the art and mystery of satisfying the physical woman ”— 
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“The Scented Garden, Men’s Hearts to Gladden, of the 
Shaykh al Nafzawi,” fated to be burnt by Isabel after his 
decease, to whom gladness would come no more in this 
life. And he quoted, in a note to the Supplemental Volumes 
of the “ Arabian Nights,” that well-known story of the 
bride who took chloroform on her wedding night, leaving 
a note for her husband pinned to the pillow: ‘‘ Mama says 
you’re to do what you like.” 

Isabel was in Paradise. She had the man of her desire, 
and had no intention that his light should be hidden under 
a bushel. If family differences had not permitted a wedding 
with the usual Society trappings of a lady in her station 
in life, she was determined to make up for it by getting 
their position “settled ” without delay. Lord Houghton 
(Monckton-Milnes), Burton’s friend, asked Lord Palmerston 
to give a party for them, at which they were introduced 
to all the notables, and Lady Russell presented Isabel at 
Court “on her marriage.” 

Delightful days were spent at country houses, where 
Richard was in great demand as a raconteur. Buckle, 
Carlyle, the Kingsleys, Swinburne and Froude were among 
the intellectuals they met under one or another hospitable 
roof. Rank and fashion, wit and beauty, swirled round 
them in a scintillating galaxy. Isabel, who adored pomp 
and circumstance in the social sphere as greatly as she did 
in the colourful ritual of her religion, was in her element. 
Richard did his best in amiable affection to keep up with 
her, though inwardly he had a rooted dislike of functions 
and dress clothes. “ My wife makes me wear these wretched 
dress clothes,” he protested ruefully. “I hate *em—a 
livery of shame, shame of being yourself. Broad arrows 
would improve ’em.” Here spoke the “ he ” man from the 
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wild places of the earth, though there was nothing of the 
uncouth bear about him, and if he was strong he was rarely 
silent, and on one momentous occasion he kept the company 
enthralled with his vivid narrations from dinner until dawn. 

No serpent appeared in Eden to mar this blissful state ; 
but no long time elapsed before the wolf growled warningly 
at the gate. Neither Burton nor his wife were inclined 
towards economy, and it may be imagined that a captain’s 
half-pay did not go very far. Burton’s sturdy inde- 
pendence had refused any money with Isabel. Heavy 
inroads had already been made on his patrimony. A joint 
annuity secured to them {200 a year, which was made up 
by the Army to {350. One could not cut much of a dash 
with that. 

There was a rude awakening to practical issues when a 
fire at Grindlay’s destroyed all Burton’s worldly possessions 
except the few boxes with which they travelled about. 
Valuable books, rare manuscripts, and curios gathered in 
twenty years of wandering perished in the flames. There 
‘was no compensation, as, while Grindlay was insured, he 
was not. It was characteristic of him that he saw the 
humourous side of the tragedy. Reporting his unsuccessful 
interview, he remarked: ‘“ The funniest thing was the 
clerk asking me if I had lost any plate or jewellery, and 
on my saying, ‘ No,’ the change in his face from sympathy 
to the utter surprise that I could care so much for any 
other kind of loss was amusing.” 

Still the facts had to be faced. Burton must look for 
ajob. Even had he not been under a cloud from the point 
of view of exploration—the controversies of the Lakes 
Expedition were at their height—there was no money in 
such ventures as he had proved to his cost, and he would 
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have been quite unable to take his wife with him. Some- 
thing safer and more profitable was essential. The Consular 
service was suggested, and hopefully wires were pulled 
among influential friends. The Consulate at Fernando Po, 
carrying a salary of {700 a year, was vacant. It was 
known as the “ Foreign Office Grave.” Would Burton 
accept this ? Beggars cannot be choosers. There was be- 
coming thankfulness for the miserable post. It is pathetic 
the way Isabel writes “we could not think enough of, 
talk enough of, or be grateful enough to Lord John Russell, 
who gave it him.” Qualified, as Burton undoubtedly was, 
by his rich experience and Oriental knowledge for a worthier 
sphere of activity, and indeed justly entitled to a more 
adequate reward, he was yet lucky to secure the position 
at all. There were factors which definitely militated against 
any official “ plum ” falling into his lap. He was out of 
favour with Government, which well knew the rougher 
side of his nature and his lack of tact, which made it un- 
likely that he would ever prove himself a diplomat or a 
capable administrator. Fernando Po did not mean that 
his accomplishments were undeserving of recognition ; he 
was being given a chance to make good in a post where, 
if he failed, there would not be much harm done. It was a 
test, with no refusal of promotion if merited. 

The appointment was duly gazetted, and then came an 
unexpected blow. Bombay could now get rid of him, and 
did. He was quietly dropped out of the Indian Army 
without pay or pension on the technical ground of his new 
service. Burton had failed to give notice of his intention 
to take the Consular post, with his usual casualness in such 
matters, and the first thing he knew about the loss of his 
commission was on seeing his successor named in the 
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Gazette. The unfairness of the action—he could not contest 
its legality—stung Burton to a torrent of protest. 

“ It will be an act of injustice on the part of the Bombay 
Government to solicit my removal on account of my having 
risked health and life in my country’s service. 

“They are about to treat me as a man who had been 
idling away my time and shirking duty; whereas I can 
show that every hour has been employed for my country’s 
benefit, in study, writings, languages, and explorations. 
Are my wounds and fevers, and perpetual risk of health 
and life, not to speak of personal losses, to go for nothing ? 

“The Bombay Government does not take into con- 
sideration one iota of my service, but casts the whole into 
oblivion. I consider the Bombay Government to be 
unjustly prejudiced against me on account of the private 
piques of a certain half-dozen individuals. Will the 
Bombay Government put all its charges against me in 
black and white, and thus allow me a fair opportunity of 
clearing myself of my supposed delinquencies ? Other 
men—I will merely quote Colonel Greathed and Lieut.- 
Colonel Norman—are permitted to take service in England, 
and yet to retain their military service in India. 

“In the time of the Court of Directors, an officer might 
be serving the Foreign Office and India too, as in the case 
of Lieut.-Colonel Hamerton, late Consul at Zanzibar ; but 
since the amalgamation the officers of Her Majesty’s Indian 
Army hope that they may take an appointment in any 
part of the world, as a small recompense for their losses, 
i.e., supercession and inability to sell their commissions 
after having paid for steps.” 

The reference to Zanzibar was unfortunate; but it may 
be imagined that after this outburst little heed would be 
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given to the suggestion that he should be allowed to go to 
Fernando Po temporarily until wanted for active service. 
Enemies Burton certainly had in India; yet it is difficult 
to believe in quite such a plot against him as his vivid 
imagination conjured up. If he was going to continue to 
speak and write in this strain his prospects of advancement 
in the Consular service would be slight. 

Another wrench was involved in the new appointment, 
even harder to bear. It would be quite impossible for 
Isabel to accompany him to such a deadly climate. Perhaps 
she would be able to come out later. After five years of 
waiting, to be married in January and parted again in 
August, that indeed was a cruel fate. Not yet were they 
to have a home that they could call their own, with those 
familiar and precious sticks of furniture about them, and 
trifling nick-nacks of domesticity which are the symbols the 
of a life shared. 

Sadly the wife went down to Liverpool to see her husband 
off, fearful of how his health would stand the conditions, 
anxious lest the wanderlust should tempt him away from 
his station into the dangerous hinterland of the Dark 
Continent. The weather was in sympathy with their 
mood; it was blowing hard and raining. A friend, in- 
considerate as they thought, stuck to them so that they 
could not exchange a personal word until almost the last 
moment. On board, Isabel went below to unpack his 
things and settle his cabin. These little attentions were 
concluded all too quickly. They clung together in a 
tender farewell, bravely trying to control the tears that 
would force themselves into eyes and voice. A tug took 
the desolate woman back to the shore, where she waited 
and watched, while a fluttering white handkerchief was 
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slowly absorbed by the distance and at length the steamer 
itself became a dot on the horizon. 

Burton stood miserably at the rail, terribly conscious 
of the loss which tore his whole being. Then grimmer 
thoughts succeeded. ‘‘ They want me to die,” he muttered, 
“ put I mean to live just to spite em.” 


Mr. Commissioner 


CHAPTER XI 
MR. COMMISSIONER 


Wiru Burton’s entrance into the Consular Service a new 
chapter opens in the story of his eventful career. Toa man 
who all his life had made his home among the peoples of 
India, Arabia and Africa, the danger zone for which he was 
bound held the promise of unusual interest. It was not like 
settling down at some dingy European seaport, where the 
explorer in him would have been stifled by the stuffiness 
of his surroundings and the unvarying monotony of his 
official duties. The Foreign Office had at least placed 
him in a post where his adventurous spirit would not 
feel caged. The Guinea Coast, with its pestilential 
climate, its strange medley of native races ranging from 
the low cannibal types of the interior to the semi-Western- 
ized flashy coast nigger, its contrasts of squalor and wealth, 
its clash of European nationalities all seeking a footing 
on a profitable shore, its dark history of fetishism, black 
magic, slavery and blood, provided in the nineteenth 
century abundant material for anyone who could wield a 
graphic pen. Burton himself, keen observer and recorder, 
was stimulated to turn out no less than nine volumes of 
his experiences. The centre of his activities as Consul was 
the Island of Fernando Po, in the Bight of Biafra, but his 
duties and interests carried him all round the coast from 
Whydah to the mouth of the Congo. 

If there was one word more than another which symbol- 
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ized the human relationships of the ““ White Man’s Grave ” 
it was the word “ palaver.” Nothing could be done without 
a palaver; and this eternal talkee-talkee began from the 
moment of the new British Consul’s arrival until the day 
that he left. Even Burton wondered how he was going to 
stick it out, when so many fine men had been killed, crazed 
and broken by the conditions. That first night, he con- 
fesses, he felt “ uncommonly suicidal.” 

The insufferable bumptiousness of the coast nigger was 
the first pill that he had to swallow. He had already had 
some experience of this béte noir in transit. What was one 
to think of a dusky belle at Government House at Lagos 
saying to her neighbour after dropping her napkin: 
“ Please, Mr. Officer-man, pick up my towel”? Or the 
negro in the ship’s saloon screaming out to the steward : 
“T say, daddee, I want my soop; all de passengers, he 
drink *im soop; me no drink my soop: what he mean, 
dis palaver ? ” 

A day or two after his arrival a dandified specimen of 
the same race strolled into the Consulate, clapped Burton 
jovially on the back, and with an offensive guffaw extended 
his hand. 

“ How do, Consul ? Come to shake hands—how do?” 

There were some other Englishmen standing around, 
who watched interestedly what would be the Consuls 
attitude. They were not kept long in doubt. Burton eyed 
his visitor and his outstretched paw with a stare of quiet 
surprise. Then he shouted: “Hi! Kroo-boys, here; 
throw this nigger out of the window, will you?” The 
order was delightedly obeyed, and a very chastened 
coloured gentleman was bundled unceremoniously out of 
the ground-floor aperture, and rolled down the slope outside 
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to the detriment of his natty black coat and trousers. 

It was evident that the new official was standing no 
nonsense of that sort. 

But there were white men too who required to be taught 
a lesson. Captains of incoming steamers, of which there 
were only two a month, were giving trouble to the local 
merchants by getting under weigh again directly they 
had discharged their cargoes, instead of waiting a sufficient 
time to permit of correspondence being read and answered. 
A deputation waited on Burton to ask whether he could 
not put a stop to the practice. The Consul got out the 
contracts and found it stated clearly that “ the Captain of 
a ship should stop at the port eighteen hours’ daylight for 
this purpose.” This was enough. 

When the captain of the next ship came in, requesting 
breezily, “ Now, Consul, hurry up with my papers; I 
want to be off; going to clear out,” Burton was ready for 
him. 

“ Oh, you can’t go, for I have not finished my letters | ” 

“ Damn your letters, sir!” exclaimed the irate seaman 
at this cool reply. “I’m off!” 

Burton laid down his pen. “ Stop a bit, and let us have 
a look at your contract.” He pulled it out of the drawer. 
* Now,” he said quietly, “ this contract says that you shall 
stop here eighteen hours’ daylight, to give the merchants 
an opportunity of receiving and answering their corre- 
spondence, otherwise commerce would be ruined, the 
merchants being a fortnight behind the world.” 

* Nobody has ever enforced that,” blustered the captain. 
“The Consuls have never bothered us about that.” 

“Ha! more shame for them. Now, are you going to 
stay?” 
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“No, sir, ’m not!” 

“Very well, then,” said Burton with finality. “I am 
going up to the Governor’s, and J am going to shot two 
guns. If you go out one minute before your eighteen hours’ 
daylight expires—mind, I shall go up there and stay 
myself—I shall send the first shot across your bows, and 
the second slap into you. Mind, I am a man of my word. 
Good morning ! ” 

The captain waited the eighteen hours—and a half; 
and after this the merchants had fair play. 

But if Burton was full of energy in the exercise of his 
official duties at the outset of his consular term, there was 
no guarantee that he would be able to continue with the 
same intensity. The depressing four walls of the Consulate 
itself, with its unglazed windows through which came all 
the evil odours of the dank harbour region of Santa Isabel, 
might be expected ere long to exert their malign influence 
on the inmate, with the usual result. He was fully aware 
of the risk he was running when an epidemic of yellow fever 
broke out, and made heavy inroads on the white colony. 
Firm in his determination not to be carried out legs fore- 
most, he made a timely move to the heights, and estab- 
lished himself healthfully and comfortably in a pleasant 
framehouse appropriately named “ Buena Vista,” 800 feet 
above sea-level. Here he commanded a fine view of the 
Cameroons, and had his own fresh water and vegetables. 

For a man of Burton’s temperament and roving dispo- 
sition there was no question of confining himself to his 
Consulate. He was away as often as duty permitted on 
interesting excursions round his consular domain. It might 
be to visit the hideous old chief of Abeokuta, who required 
to be read a lesson about slavery and human sacrifice, or 
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to climb the topmost peak of the Cameroons Mountain, 
which had never been scaled before. Or, again, to voyage 
some distance up the Congo and to undertake a gorilla 
hunt in the Gaboon. In these and similar expeditions 
nearly sixteen months could pass with far less consciousness 
of the transit of time than might have been thought 
possible. 

It was otherwise with the wife waiting in England. 
They were dreary days for her, only enlivened by the 
periodic mails. At last she could stand the separation no 
longer, and cried her heart out to Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Henry Layard at the Foreign Office. The result was that 
Burton was granted four months’ leave; the despatch 
would go that very afternoon. Isabel was overjoyed. 
Richard would be home for Christmas. 

Happy weeks were spent together. The old round of 
friendly visits was renewed. But the months of leave went 
on wings, and again came the dismal prospect of parting. 
This time Isabel determined that she would go with her 
husband at least as far as she was permitted. “ I told him,” 
she says, “I could not possibly go on living as I was 
living; it was too miserable, one’s husband in a place 
where one was not allowed to go, and I living with my 
mother like a girl—I was neither wife, nor maid, nor 
widow ; so he took me with him.” 


But this yielding on Burton’s part only extended as far 
as his destination. At Fernando Po, Isabel had to turn 
back. Neither prayers nor tears would move him to 
endanger his wife’s life by residence ashore. 

Shortly after the Consul had resumed his duties came 
welcome intelligence from Lord Russell. Burton was 
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instructed to proceed as Her Majesty’s Commissioner to 
the capital of King Gelele of Dahomey. There he was 
to endeavour to induce the king to relinquish his slave- 
trade and to abandon the savage rite of human sacrifice. 
It was a mission after the explorer’s own heart ; but not 
unattended with danger. The people amongst whom he 
would be going were bloodthirsty to a degree. He wrote: 

“There is apparently a physical delight in cruelty to 
beasts as well as to men. The sight of suffering seems to 
bring them enjoyment, without which the world is tame. 
. . . In almost all the towns on the Oil Rivers, you see 
dead or dying animals fastened in some agonizing position. 
Poultry is most common, because cheapest ; they are tied 
by the legs, head downwards, or lashed round the body to 
a stake or a tree, where they remain till they fall in frag- 
ments. If a man be unwell he hangs a live chicken round 
his throat, expecting that its pain will abstract from his 
sufferings. Goats are lashed head downwards tightly to 
wooden pillars, and are allowed to die a lingering death. 
Even the harmless tortoise cannot escape impalement.” 

To placate the sable monarch sundry presents were sent 
by the Foreign Office; but they neglected to send the 
presents in which Gelele was really interested, namely, a 
carriage and horses and a white woman. 

The Commission on board H.M.S. Antelope duly arrived 
at Whydah, the port for Dahomey, and a befitting cere- 
monial landing was attempted. Twenty men saluted 
with muskets, and then preceded the party into the town 
singing and dancing and letting off their guns. Behind 
these strode a Kruman bearing the Union Jack tied to a 
boarding pike. Then came five hammocks with the 
Commissioner, Dr. Cruickshank of the Antelope, and a 
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Wesleyan native teacher, the Rev. Peter Bernasko. A 
guard of six Krumen in red caps and multi-coloured 
handkerchiefs completed the procession. 

There followed a delay of several days until the royal 
permission arrived to proceed to Agbomey, the capital. 
Then it was indeed an imposing body that advanced up- 
country. Attended by chieftains with ceremonial um- 
brellas held over their heads, and with fifty-nine porters to 
carry the baggage, the Commissioner might feel that his 
entourage was worthy of his Sovereign. The journey of 
sixty-five miles was accomplished to the continuous 
accompaniment of singing and dancing, shouting and gun- 
fire. At every village the natives turned out in honour of 
the distinguished visitor, treating him to wild dancing 
displays, and yelling for his benefit a specially composed 
chant : 

“ Batunu (Burton) be hath seen all the world with its kings and 


caboceers, 
He now cometh to Dabomey, and he shall see everything bere.” 


The most interesting sight, by far, was a first glimpse 
of a detachment of Gelele’s Amazon army, clad in tunics 
and white skull-caps and armed with muskets. The king 
possessed a corps of no less than 2,500 of these female 
warriors, each of whom in turn possessed from one to fifty 
female slaves. The male Dahomans had a wholesome fear 
and respect for these fierce and ugly members of the 
opposite sex. They might not be touched, and even the 
tinkling of one of their servitor’s bell was a signal to beat a 
hurried retreat. As Burton remarked, “the older and 
uglier they are, the louder and longer they tinkle—which is 
natural”; but he opined that an equal number of British 
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charwomen armed with brooms would be more than a 
match for the whole sable host. 

The Amazons were supposed to be celibate; but proof 
that their virtue was not altogether unassailable was soon 
forthcoming in a message from the king that he was 
detained in his summer quarters in order to hold an inquiry 
into some shocking lapses by members of his force. Indeed, 
when Burton subsequently witnessed a full-dress parade it 
was discernible that no less than one hundred and fifty of 
the women were pregnant. 

No long time elapsed before the king intimated through 
his chief physician that he would receive the Commissioner 
in audience; and afterwards they would proceed to 
Agbomey, as he was impatient to see his presents. 

Tn full uniform, accompanied by Dr. Cruickshank and the 
Rev. Bernasko, Burton proceeded to the palace, the Union 
Jack borne in from of him, and anticipated by the petty 
chiefs and their followers. Through a long line of squatting 
Amazons walked the Commissioner to where Gelele sat 
backed by a semi-circle of royal wives. The king, then in 
his early forties, was a fine figure of a man standing over 
six feet in he'ght, and with strong and not too disagreeable 
features except for his bleared and inflamed eyes. He 
greeted the Commissioner with a cordial handshake, and 
inquired after the Queen, her Ministers, and the people of 
England generally. 

Stools were then placed, healths were drunk, and the 
first part of the ceremony ended with a din of bells, rattles, 
handclaps, and the firing of salutes. In spite of the noise 
Burton distinguished that he was not receiving the proper 
number of salutes, and complained to the king, who 
thereupon apologized and ordered more, 
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Now there was staged a full review of all the Amazon 
might. File after file of the various regiments marched 
and capered past, the young female warriors concluding 
with a dramatic war-dance in which they imitated the 
cutting off of the heads of their enemies. As a signal 
favour Burton was created by the king a Brigadier-General 
of Amazons, which made Mrs. Burton “ madly jealous from 
afar ” when she heard of it, until a sketch arrived of the 
chief officer in her husband’s brigade, and then she was 
more than reassured. 

The next day Agbomey was entered to the accompani- 
ment of the usual noisy outburst of welcome. The Com- 
missioner was quartered at the chief physician’s home in a 
building rather like a cow-house. He at once proceeded 
to get over the lack of a window by the simple expedient of 
punching a hole in the clay wall, and finding the place 
fully stocked with ugly and dirty fetishes enough to give 
him a nightmare, he summarily ejected them into the 
courtyard, which only made his host laugh. 

The king, having concluded the trial of his disgraced 
Amazons, followed up his visitor, and proceeding to his 
palace in a bad temper ordered the unpacking of his 
presents. When these were displayed his feelings were in 
no way improved. The promised carriage and horses were 
not forthcoming. A crimson silk-damask tent was con- 
sidered too small to sit under ; an embossed silver pipe was 
thought too heavy—the king preferred his old clay; two 
silver waiters were too small to use as a shield; an equal 
number of silver belts would never go round him; a coat 
of mail and gauntlets : he could not get his hands into the 
latter, but the former might serve as a target. Burton, 
presenting himself in some trepidation after the delivery of 
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his gifts, did not receive even a thank you. Things did not 
look well for the success of his mission. 

It was now the season of the annual “ Customs,” a grand 
palaver lasting over a week, at which it was the practice to 
slay a number of victims to attend on the late monarch in 
the shadow world. The Commissioner was naturally 
expected to be an onlooker at these “ festivities ” ; but he 
flatly refused to witness any human sacrifice, and made it 
unmistakably plain that if anyone was killed in his 
presence he would return at once to Whydah. The only 
result was that the executions were carried out secretly by 
night, and among the culprits who suffered were most of 
the unfortunate men concerned in violating the virginity 
of the Amazons. 

Apart from the atmosphere of brooding horror and 
revolting bloodlust which overshadowed all the proceed- 
ings, the ceremonial of the “Customs ” was well worth 
witnessing. The first day, when Burton arrived at the 
large open space before the Komasi Palace, he was attracted 
to a shed standing close by the royal pavilion. This he 
learned was occupied by the ghost of King Gezo, Gelele’s 
father. All bowed towards it as they passed too 
and fro, Presently the king himself appeared, and 
delivered a sonorous oration in his father’s honour. This 
he followed up with a solemn tattoo on a drum. He then 
retired for a drink, and emerged again to engage in a 
vigorous dance, followed by a melancholy dirge for the 
dead to the accompaniment of a single cymbal. Finally 
he stood still with uplifted staff facing towards the shed 
of the departed, and silently adored King Gezo’s ghost. It 
was an impressive revelation of the dark soul of 
Africa. 
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At later ceremonies Burton saw King Gelele play ball 
with three skulls of chiefs slain by his own hand, and then 
drink from them, and his host gleefully asked him whether 
he had ever before beheld so grand a sight. 

The dancing and festivities continued without inter- 
mission until, as the visitors had been warned, it was their 
own turn to perform. Burton detested dancing where he 
was concerned in it; but he was fully aware of its cere- 
monial importance among natives. Consequently, at the 
appointed hour he arose with becoming dignity in presence 
of the king and assembled chiefs, and to the spirited 
thumping of the drums he executed a Hindustani pas seul, 
which was received with thunderous applause. Whereupon 
a jig was given by way of encore. Gelele was enraptured, 
and springing to his feet seized hold of the Commissioner’s 
arm and pranced opposite him amidst the loudly expressed 
delight of the audience. Dr. Cruickshank followed with a 
worthy imitation of Dahoman capers, which also went 
down well. The Rev. Bernasko could hardly be expected 
to dance, and his was a different contribution. Furnished 
with a large concertina, he took up a position opposite the 
throne, and after explaining the meaning of the hymn, he 
gave a lugubrious rendering of the “Old Hundredth.” 
His encore was rather unfortunate. He lifted up his voice 
and proclaimed : 


Oh, let us be joyful, joyful, joyful, 
When we meet to part no more.” 


The prospect of perpetual association with the present 
company was rather more than Burton could stomach, 
especially with his eye on the vultures perched up on a tree 
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nearby waiting for the gruesome feast which they knew 
would soon be theirs. 

The Commissioner’s anxiety to prevent as many deaths 
as he could was baulked by Gelele, who condescendingly 
releasing a bare dozen as a token of goodwill had some 
seventy or eighty persons slaughtered secretly inside the 
palace precincts. Night was made hideous with the 
booming of the death-drums, the king himself not disdaining 
to play the part of executioner. When Burton walked to 
the palace next day the grisly signs were all too evident in 
severed heads and swinging corpses. 

Filled with disgust as he was, he yet had to stay on in 
Agbomey. The message with which he had been charged 
by the Foreign Office was not yet delivered. Again and 
again he requested an official interview, and each time he 
was put off. At length, after six weeks had passed, he 
declared that he would come no more to the palace until 
his business was attended to. Returning to his quarters, 
he had his baggage carried out into the compound and 
ostentatiously packed, while Mr. Bernasko formally an- 
nounced at the Komasi Palace that unless the required 
audience was granted immediately, the Commissioner 
would take his leave the next day. 

The threat was so far effective that after a further brief 
delay Burton received a summons to another of Gelele’s 
residences, the Jegbie Palace. The king rose and shook 
hands, and professed surprise at the complaints that had 
teached him after they had been such good friends, drinking 
and dancing together. The Commissioner wasted no time 
on irrelevancies, but went straight to his business, and read 
the message with which he had been entrusted. This was 
to the effect: “That Her Majesty’s Government was 
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resolved to arrest the slave traffic; that the horrors of the 
human sacrifices were to be mitigated; that an agent 
would probably soon be appointed at Whydah, both as an 
organ of communications with the king, and as an aid in 
carrying out all views of licit trade.” | He then proceeded 
to speak his mind about the abominations he had witnessed, 
and dared to tell the king more home truths than the royal 
ears had ever heard before. 

Gelele was greatly put out, though he was loud in 
professions of his desire to please the English. It was 
evident that he really had no intention of carrying out a 
word of what he stated. He expressed, however, a friendly 
hope that Burton would return soon, and with more 
cordiality than might have been deemed possible under the 
circumstances, shook hands again in farewell, telling the 
Commissioner that “ he was a good man, but too angry.” 
He hinted moreover, that if the queen thought fit to allow 
him {50,000 a year he might manage to do without his 
slaves. 

Two days later permission to depart was brought, and 
with it sundry presents for Her Majesty, including an 
umbrella to be held over the Queen’s head when drinking, 
a supply of pipes and tobacco, and loin-cloths for a change 
of clothing while travelling. The Commissioner must have 
had great difficulty in keeping a straight face as he received 
them. 

Back at Fernando Po leave was soon after granted, and 
Burton returned to England, where Earl Russell conveyed 
to him that he had “ performed his Mission to my utmost 
and entire satisfaction.” It was typical of the former 
Commissioner’s cheek that he had the audacity to suggest 
that he should be made Governor of the Gold Coast, when 
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he could send home annually one million pounds sterling. 
He was gravely informed that no such appointment was 
possible as “ gold was becoming too common.” However, 
his services were so far recognized that he was given 
promotion to the Consulate of Santos in Brazil. 

It was during this term of leave, before going out to his 
new post, that the sad events took place which culminated 
in Speke’s death. 

In the spring of 1865 two months were spent very 
pleasantly by husband and wife in Ireland, where many 
scenes were visited associated with Burton’s Irish forebears. 

It is recorded that on May 17th, in London, the Poly- 
technic opened with a lecture on the explorer’s Pilgrimage 
to Mecca, with a dissolving view of the hero in uniform, 
arranged by Mr. Pepper, of “ Pepper’s Ghost” fame. 
About the same time that farewell dinner, already men- 
tioned, was given by the Anthropological Society, and Lord 
Stanley, proposing Burton’s health, then said: “ Gentle- 
men, my best wish for him is that he may do for himself 
what nobody else is likely to do for him, that by his future 
performance he may efface the memory of his earlier 
exploits.” 


Barton in Brazil 


CHAPTER XIT 
BURTON IN BRAZIL 


Burron’s second Consulate at Santos was not remarkable 
for any great feat or adventure. The sojourn in Brazil was 
shared by Mrs. Burton, who was, of course, in her element 
in an extreme Roman Catholic country. The real signifi- 
cance of this period (1865-1869) from a biographical point 
of view lies in the evidences that appear that our subject 
could never hope to achieve distinction in the world of 
diplomacy : he was much too outspoken and independent. 
He was now in the prime of life, and in his own sphere as 
scholar-explorer no doubt he would have carried off many 
more laurels and won universal applause. Instead, we can 
mark here the beginning of the end. We have the melan- 
choly spectacle of a man apparently climbing the ladder of 
public office with steady tread, who in reality was going 
progressively downhill. 

Unintentionally, Isabel was largely responsible for her 
husband’s failure. By her undisguised hero-worship she 
fanned the flame of Burton’s vanity. He was fully aware 
that he had performed amazing exploits, and he had no 
intention that they should be lost sight of. He could never 
be one of the crowd ; the fierce lights must play on him in 
any company which he favoured by his presence. And 
Isabel, who always spelt society with a capital “ S,” saw to 
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it that they kinged and queened it wherever they went. A 
dinner given by Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, offers a 
particular case in point. The British Consul and his wife 
were invited, but of course they were only minor figures in 
the brilliant diplomatic array. As such, they were politely 
denied entrance to every ministerial anteroom in the 
palace. Burton bristled, and took the quite unjustifiable 
liberty of sending in his card with a message to the Emperor. 
The result was all that his wounded self-esteem could hope 
for. 

“ What ! ” exclaimed Dom Pedro. “A man like Burton 
excluded! Bring him to me at once.” 

Ushered into the imperial presence, Burton proceeded to 
entertain Emperor and Empress with his lively conversa- 
tion. Dinner was delayed, distinguished guests fumed, 
while for half an hour the special audience continued. 

“ Well, I’ve had my revenge,” Burton whispered to his 
wife. “Only think of those starving brutes downstairs. 
But I’m sorry on your account J behaved as I did, for it 
will go against all your future ‘ at homes.’ ” 

Such conduct, certainly, was not calculated to bring the 
Burtons many friends, even though they gained the esteem 
of royalty, and the Empress bestowed on Isabel a diamond 
bracelet. A memo of Mrs. Burton’s is illuminating: “ On 
the 14th of August, 1866, the first through-train went from 
Santos to Jundiahy. There was a féte in consequence, and 
the company had the bad taste only to omit the Consul and 
his wife from the invitations to all the English.” 

One is amazed at Burton’s constant tactlessness, both in 
speech and action. In a letter of 1866, he writes: “ The 
Brazilians here are surprised at my audacity in saying that 
the President was dressed like a French Cook, and they 
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will be still more surprised before Brazil and J part com- 
pany—one booby told me how comfortable were white 
clothes—I replied that I had worn them before he was 
born.” A few lines further down he remarks: “ P.’s 
affair appears to me fishy. He is not a great favourite 
with the Foreign Office.” His correspondence at this 
period is full of this sort of thing, and some of his statements 
almost amount to a breach of official confidences. What 
future could the Government offer to a man like that ? 

There was still another side to the Consul’s activities of 
an even more unfortunate character. He had not long 
been in office when he began to concern himself in mining 
ventures, evidently with the intention of personal profit. 
Had he been a free-lance there would have been nothing 
against this; but in his official position it was quite 
inexcusable. 

In October, 1865, he wrote to Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
William Crookes; “I am now collecting details about the 
yield of gold and the state of the mines in Brazil. The 
patent is promised in thirty days, which may mean three 
months. When that business is settled I will be off 
personally to the headquarters and there enter into details. 
There are many mines abandoned because the yield was 
not sufficient, and some of these may probably be worked 
again. If you allow me I will write from time to time and 
ask for instructions. All I want at present to know is 
what are the best terms which you have yet made with 
mining proprietors and what are the worst.” 

He obtained a concession for the lead mines of Iporanga, 
in Sao Paulo, and in his prospecting found some stones 
which looked like rubies. He sent a jar of these home to 
Crookes, and received the reply: “If you get any more, 
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bigger than this, throw up the Consulate and stick to the 
rubies.” 

The Consular Service had only been entered because 
Burton had ruined himself with his explorations: he was 
always without money to do the things he wanted to do. 
As with his father before him, he was sure that a fortune 
would soon be within his grasp if fate would only give him 
a chance. Perhaps Brazil would prove to be his El 
Dorado. He was quickly disillusioned when a scathing 
report was sent to the Foreign Office by Sir Edward 
Thornton, accusing the Consul of trading. Fortunately 
for Burton he had a firm friend in Lord Stanley (afterwards 
Lord Derby), who ifidulgently sent back a despatch to the 
effect that he did not think that being interested in mineral 
production could be exactly classed under the head of 
trading. But this was enough to warn the Consul that he 
was playing with fire. 

Nevertheless he could not refrain from keeping his eye 
on every kind of possible development within his territory. 
“J want to get up an English book trade in Brazil,” he 
writes to a friend in 1869. “The demand must be con- 
siderable, and a connection might be a good thing for an 
English house to establish.” 

On almost every count the Brazilian Consulate was an 
unsatisfactory one for Burton; it gave him too much 
leisure. At Santos he had a capable vice-consul who 
relieved him of a great deal of his routine duties, so that up 
at elevated and healthful S40 Paulo he could devote ample 
time to his favourite studies, and when he so wished he 
could set off for weeks at a time to fill books with travel 
notes. As Mrs. Burton summarises, “ he canoed down the 
tiver of San Francisco, fifteen hundred miles. He went to 
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the Argentine Republic of the Pata-Parana; he went to 
Paraguay for the purpose of reporting the state of the 
Paraguayan War to the Foreign Office. He crossed the 
Pampas and the Andes to Chili and Peru, amongst the 
dangerous Indians, whilst on sick leave for an illness which 
brought him almost to death’s door. He visited the 
Pacific coast to inspect the scenes of the earthquake at 
Arica, returning by the Straits of Magellan, Buenos Ayres, 
and Rio de Janeiro.” 

The house occupied by the Burtons, their first real home, 
had once been a convent. They were very content. 
Richard had an excellent study, and Isabel her chapel, and 
while the husband made free with all and sundry in his 
writings, the wife consorted with nun and priest. At times 
she helped him in his writing, and he began to depend on 
her to see his work through the press. Sometimes, as in 
The Highlands of Brazil, he touched too nearly on her 
private feelings, and then she did not hesitate to hold forth 
in a preface. 

TI protest vehemently against his religious and moral 
sentiments which belie a good and chivalrous life. I point 
the finger of indignation at what misrepresents our Holy 
Roman Catholic Church, and at what upholds that un- 
natural and repulsive law, Polygamy, which the author is 
careful not to practise himself, but from a higher moral 
pedestal he preaches to the ignorant as a means of popula- 
tion of young countries.” 

Burton was amused, and not the least offended. Indeed 
he was at all times indulgent with his wife’s ideas and her 
too militant faith. The promise that he made at their 
wedding he carried out perhaps too strictly to the letter, 
with dire results as will be related subsequently. 
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To the work named above, he also added a volume on 
Paraguay and another of Hindu fairy tales under the title 
of Vikram and the Vampire. 

Isabel is rather fearful of the stories of this period that 
she has to tell, because “ England is so very queer.” She 
hastens to add that they “ are not in the least risky, only 
amusing and adventurous,” but quite evidently they were 
too outspoken, and “ blame or sneers would be sure to crop 
up from some quarter or another.” Having, by now, some 
knowledge of Burton’s chief failing, we can quite under- 
stand that. Two incidents out of many, however, are well 
worth quoting. 

“ One night, at one of Princess Isabel’s balls, the Emperor 
walked up to Richard and said, ‘ How is it, Captain Burton, 
that you are not dancing ?? ‘I never dance, your Majesty 
—that is, not often ; but the last time I did so, it was with 
the King of Dahomey, to the music of cutting off heads—in 
pantomime, of course.’ The Emperor laughed, and he 
said, ‘ The best of it was, sir, that the authorities at home 
were in an awful rage with me, as her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioner, for dancing with him; but I should like to have 
seen them refuse his dusky Majesty, when, at a single 
moment of impatience or irritability, he had only got to 
give a sign, to have fifty spears run into one, or to be 
instantly impaled.’ ” 

The second story relates to a journey husband and wife 
made together to a place called Camapuado. “Here we 
found the stables better than the house, and we slept by 
the side of the mules and horses. In the middle of the 
night I woke, and could hear lond hoarse whisperings 
through the thin partition wall; it sounded like the man 
and his wife disputing. At length I heard the man say 
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distinctly, ‘Don’t bother me any more; it will be quite 
easy to kill them both, and I mean to do it.’ My hair 
stood on an end, as the saying is, and I softly got up and 
walked on tiptoe over to Richard, touched him, and said 
in a whisper, ‘Hush! don’t speak; I have something to 
tell you.’ I told him exactly what I had heard. He said, 
‘You will make less noise than I; go softly to that table 
and take our weapons, hand me mine, and creep into bed 
with yours. We will sit and watch the door. If it opens, 
Tl let fly at the door ; and if a second comes in, then you 
fire.’ However, nothing came, though we lay awake till 
daylight, with our pistols cocked. Next morning they 
brought us for our breakfast a couple of nice roast chickens, 
and the host said, ‘ My wife and I had a regular quarrel in 
the night ; we had only these two hens, and she did not 
want to kill them, but we had nothing else, and I was 
determined that you should have them both.’ ” 

So three years passed, easily enough, and all that was 
worth doing in Brazil seemed to have been done. Then 
Burton was attacked with an illness, which, in its symptoms, 
seemed to recall the fevers of Africa. Remembrance of the 
past flooded in on his sick brain, and when he got better 
the Old Man of the Sea was again in the saddle. He told 
Isabel that he was in a dead end, miles away from the 
world, with no opportunity for advancement, and he could 
stand the place no longer. She felt very sorry, as she had 
grown to love the home at Sdo Paulo. But she fell in with 
his mood, and with a sigh sold up everything. They 
moved down to Santos, where leave was applied for. 
Burton was advised by the physicians not to go to England 
immediately, so he accepted the commission to break his 
journey by reporting on the state of the Paraguayan War. 
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Isabel embarked for home, with Richard’s instructions 
that she should try and induce the Foreign Office to give 
him another post. 

During his trip, Burton encountered the Tichborne 
claimant, and spent a week in his company. He liked the 
man, who appeared to be quite a gentleman and, when he 
gambled, he lost or won his money without any emotion. 
The Consul formed the impression that he was the genuine 
article, until he returned home. 

Arrived at the front, Burton was only destined to get 
within sound of the guns, but not to see any of the fight- 
ing. However, he was able to obtain ample material for his 
report, and when the war was over he made an inspection 
of the battlefields. He then went on to Chili and Peru, 
and at Lima the good news reached him that he had been 
given the coveted Damascus Consulate. This was sufficient 
to make him hurry back to England. 

Isabel had certainly done her best for him, and she was 
overjoyed when Lord Stanley nominated Richard for the 
vacancy in spite of considerable opposition. It was 
claimed that Burton’s appointment would displease the 
Moslems, on account of his exploit in visiting Mecca in 
disguise. On the other hand, it was suggested that his 
sympathy with the Arabs and his own agnosticism would 
upset the Christians. It was a good thing that he was 
soon at hand in person to plead his own cause, for while he 
was on his way Disraeli’s government fell, after only a brief 
term in office, and Lord Clarendon succeeded Lord Stanley 
in the conduct of Foreign Affairs. 

On arrival Burton went at once to the Foreign Office‘and 
had an interview with his new chief. Fortunately Lord 
Clarendon was very much impressed with the man’s 
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personality, and with his unique oriental qualifications. 
The appointment was confirmed. Hopes were held out 
that, if he proved himself competent, he might eventually 
be given the consulships at Tangier, Teheran and Con- 
stantinople. 

His star seemed to be in the ascendant. Everywhere the 
Burtons, reunited, were féted and made much of ; only at 
a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society was there any 
noticeable trace of old unpleasantnesses. The Nile contro- 
versy was still in the air, brought again to the front by the 
newspapers. 

While Burton was entraining to catch the boat at 
Brindisi for his new sphere of service, all Britain was asking 
with increasing alarm, “ WHERE IS DR. LIVING- 
STONE ?” 


Domes of Damascus 


CHAPTER XIIi 
DOMES OF DAMASCUS 


Damascus was to be the great test of Burton’s fitness for 
important government service. Before he left London he 
had written to Lord Clarendon : 

“I now renew in writing the verbal statement, in which 
T assured your lordship that neither the authorities nor the 
people of Damascus will show for me any but a friendly 
feeling ; that, in fact, they will receive me as did the 
Egyptians and the people of Zanzibar for years after my 
pilgrimage to Mecca. But, as designing persons may have 
attempted to complicate the situation, I once more under- 
take to act with unusual prudence, and under all circum- 
stances to hold myself, and myself only, answerable for the 
consequences.” 

It remained to be seen how this undertaking would be 
honoured. 

When Mrs. Burton joined her husband, she found him 
living in some discomfort at an inn. This was quickly 
remedied. A suitable house was secured at the Kurdish 
village of El-Salahiyyah at the foot of the Camomile 
Mountain, only a quarter of an hour’s ride from Damascus. 
They moved in immediately, and soon had enough furniture 
to make things homely. The position carried a salary of 
£1,000 per annum, so although there were numerous 
expenses of office they did not have to stint themselves 
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The picture of the house, as it has been illustrated by Lord 
Leighton, certainly presents a not unpleasing aspect. 

One of the first expeditions was to Palmyra. It was a 
journey of some difficulty and expense, for the tribe of 
El-Mezrab levied toll on visitors. The romantic Jane 
Digby, the former Lady Ellenborough, was married to a 
member of this tribe, and the good lady did her best to 
dissuade the Burtons from making the trip, as she was 
sure that this meant an end to the tribe’s source of revenue. 
Isabel claimed a distant relationship with her, and was 
pleased to think that she now made the fifth of a succession 
of aristocratic females who had exchanged the drawing- 
room for the desert. These were Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, Lady Hester Stanhope, Lady Ellenborough, and 
the Princesse de la Tour d’Auvergne. Certainly, she 
managed to look outrée enough as she galloped about in an 
English riding habit of blue, with the tails tucked into her 
boots ; her long hair streaming from beneath a red tarbush ; 
a revolver and bowie knife stuck in a leathern belt; anda 
rifle slung across her back. 

The expedition to Palmyra was accomplished in safety 
in spite of the efforts of the Mezrabis, backed up by Lady 
Jane. She and Mrs, Burton afterwards became firm friends, 
and her biography was entrusted to the latter’s care. 

A little group used to foregather at the Burton’s home. 
There was the eccentric Lady, Abd-el-Kadir, banished to 
Damascus after his hopeless struggle for Algerian inde- 
pendence, Tyrwhitt-Drake of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, and E. H. Palmer, afterwards Professor of Arabic at 
Cambridge. Interesting indeed must have been the 
conversation of these strangely assorted personalities. 

Every Friday a reception was held attended not only by 
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Europeans, but by representatives of the various native 
groups. Over narghilehs, sherbet and coffee, friendly 
discussion was carried on. It was a startling innovation 
for Damascus, and a brave effort at bringing the various 
elements together. Burton moved happily among his 
guests, All his ancient love of things oriental, for so many 
years denied an outlet, now overflowed in a passion of 
relearning and reviving old knowledge. He was in his 
spiritual home, and the days seemed golden in their 
opportunities for sage and gay converse in house and 
bazaar and mosque. Under the clothes of the British 
Consul beat the heart of the Sheikh Abdullah. So he 
would have desired to continue until the ending of his 
days, at peace after all his wanderings. 

One blessing he had been denied, the crown of his man- 
hood. He had no child. And this man of the harsh 
visage, and stern tone of the autocrat, loved children. 
Salih, a missionary at Damascus, portrays for us a different . 
Burton to the one we have known hitherto. 

“ On his arrival at Damascus, Burton called at my house. 
My study adjoined the drawing-room, into which he was 
shown by a native servant. I heard him command the 
Arab to fetch me in harsh, peremptory tones, which were 
meant to be obeyed. The servant, not thinking that I was 
in the study, went to seek me elsewhere. I advanced, in 
noiseless Damascus slippers, to the drawing-room door, and 
I came upon a scene never to be forgotten. 

“ At one side of the room stood my curly-headed, rosy- 
cheeked little boy of five, on the other side stood Burton. 
The two were staring at each other. Burton had twisted 
his face into the most fiendish-like aspect. His eyes rolled, 
exposing the whites in an alarming manner. The features 
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were drawn to one side, so as to make the gashes on his 
jaw and brow appear more ghastly, The two cheeks were 
blown out, and Burton, raising a pocket handkerchief to 
his left cheek, struck his right with the flat of his right 
hand, thus producing an explosion, and making the pocket 
handkerchief fly to the left as if he had shot it through his 
two cheeks. 

“The explosion was followed by a suppressed howl, 
something between the bark of a hyena and a jackal. All 
the time Burton glared on the little fellow with the fiery 
eyes of a basilisk, and the child stood riveted to the floor 
as if spell-bound and fascinated, like a creature about to 
be devoured. Suddenly a very wonderful thing happened. 
The little boy, with a wild shout of delight, sprang into the 
monster’s arms, and the black beard was instantly mingled 
with the fair curls, and Burton was planting kisses all over 
the flaxen pate.” 

When we form our estimate of Burton the man, this 
aspect that we have glimpsed must not be neglected. 

There is also another aspect. Several times it has been 
necessary to show clearly his incapacity to subject himself 
to the restrictions and limitations of official service. We 
have said that he was unwisely outspoken, and out of 
favour with those in authority over him. This was fre- 
quently due to his penetrating insight into the course of 
events, which were resented by slow-thinking bureaucrats, 
who could see no further than their noses. Sometimes 
politics cheated his forecast of due fulfilment ; but often 
enough he was in the right. He got into trouble with the 
Indian Government for urging them to keep a guard on 
the Red Sea, and the neglect of his warning was followed 
by the Jeddah massacre. He prophesied the Indian 
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Mutiny, and again was told to mind his own business. 
Here in Syria he realized the coming worth of the east 
Mediterranean seaboard, the Holy Land, and the Euphrates 
Valley. Now, sixty to seventy years after they were 
written, the following statements are full of interest. 

“ Syria is fated to become in a few years most important 
to England. . . . Before many years are past a branch of 
the main trunk line will connect the Euphrates Valley with 
the Syrian coast opposite Cyprus. Baalbek and Palmyra 
are not yet ‘played out.’ These main stations, on the 
first and best of the many ‘ overlands,’ will presently hear 
the whistle of the railway, and in the evening of their days 
they will again be made happy.” 

Of this land, he says: “ A long and happy life should be 
still before it. The ruined heaps show us what has been ; 
the appliances of civilization, provided with railways and 
tramways, will offer the happiest blending of the ancient 
and the modern worlds. It will become another Egypt, 
with the advantages of a superior climate, and far nobler 
races of men.” 

“Our beloved Syria and Palestine must also be drawn 
from the vampire claws of Turkey—this daughter of 
chaos. . . . Of late years many efforts have been made to 
restore the Israelites to their own . . . and to purchase the 
tract between Dan and Beersheba by means of a loan to 
the Porte. Jerusalem cannot, in the present state of 
Europe, become the exclusive possession of any one 
European Power.” 

“T would abolish the very name of Constantinople, 
whose hateful sound reminds us of religious cruelty and 
hypocrisy. Let us substitute a kingdom or principality 
of Byzantium—a Hanse town mediatized by Europe. .. . 
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No stronger dyke could be opposed to the Muscovite 
flood. ... Christendom would once more be free from the 
deadening presence of that Mohammedan Mongol, whose 
hateful boast it ever was that— 


‘Where once the Sultan’s horse has trod, 
Grass neither grows, nor shrub, nor tree.’ 


. . « Apage Sathanas! Return, Tartar, to that Tartary 
whence thou camest. These are the words of St. Louis, 
and they shall be heard.” 

Burton knew the wily ways of the Turk. To-day, 
perhaps, he would be less bitter and more sympathetic, if 
he could see the radical changes wrought under the influence 
of Kamal Ataturk. 

There was little of Palestine or Syria that he did not get 
to know intimately. Tyrwhitt-Drake and Palmer made 
pleasant companions on many interesting journeys. “TI 
thought,” he said, “when I came here that Syria and 
Palestine would be so worn out that my occupation as an 
explorer was clean gone, but I soon found that although 
certain lines had been well trodden, that scarcely ever a 
traveller and no tourists, have ever ridden ten miles off 
the’ usual ways. No one knows how many patches of 
unvisited and unvisitable country lie within a couple of 
days’ ride of great cities and towns, such as Aleppo and 
Damascus, Homs, and Hamah.” In visits to the Holy 
Land, in expeditions among the Druses, in studying the 
sites of ancient cities, much valuable knowledge was gained 
to the enrichment of the ’ologies, and the scholarly gratifi- 
cation of the participants. 

But Syria was not Oxford or Cambridge, and there were 
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both cunning and fanatical elements among the hetero- 
genous population that were soon to spell serious trouble 
for the Consul. No more than ten years had elapsed since 
there had been a terrible massacre of Christians at 
Damascus, and timely warning reached Burton that there 
was imminent danger of a repetition. In the absence of 
the Chief Authorities he took prompt action. Walking into 
the city council chamber, he browbeat the minor officials. 

“* Which of you is to be hanged if this is not prevented ? 
It will cost you Syria, and unless you take measures at 
once, I shall telegraph to Constantinople.” 

* What would you have us do ? ” he was asked. 

“ T want you to post a guard of soldiers in every street ; 
order a patrol all night. I will go the rounds with Holo 
Pasha. Let the soldiers be harangued in the barracks, and 
told that on the slightest sign of mutiny the offenders will 
be sent to the Danube. Issue an order that no Jew or 
Christian shall leave the house till all is quiet.” 

He was obeyed; and there is little doubt that his 
intervention averted a bloody riot in which many innocent 
people would have lost their lives. In reports home after- 
wards the Consul-General of Syria, who was not present, 
endeavoured to pooh-pooh the whole affair ; but those who 
were on the spot had a lively sense of the danger they had 
escaped, and were proportionately grateful. Among the 
few who were discontented with the peaceful settlement 
were certain local moneylenders of a most reprehensible 
type, who had hoped to profit by buying up deserted 
Property cheap, and they now sought to revenge themselves, 
as they were British-protected subjects, by getting the 
Consul discrédited in London. 

Burton sensed the coming struggle, but he had ne 
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intention of allowing his personal interest to obscure the 
clear path of duty, whatever might be the outcome. 

In May, 1870, he wrote to Albert Tootal, an old friend of 
Brazilian days : 

“ Have a presentiment that somehow my stay at Dam. 
won’t be long and am quite prepared for a move. If here 
till next Autumn I shall dress as a Bedouin, get camels and 
guide and ride right off to Nejd—a part not yet visited by 
any European. But that must be when Conservatives 
come in. I see they will soon, the Libs. are sure to be 
beaten on the Irish Question . . .” And he metaphorically 
shrugs his shoulders with the lines— 


“ Never despair, my father said 
While yet the ’air was on is *ead.” 


The trouble arose out of a benevolent system whereby a 
few persons in Syria of foreign nationality, and these chiefly 
of the Jewish persuasion, had been granted British Consular 
protection to safeguard them from Turkish violence and 
injustice, and to secure for them fair play in the courts, 
where otherwise they might have been put to great loss in 
their lawful commercial transactions. In a few cases the 
privilege was being grossly abused by money-lenders, who, 
extorting large sums from the ignorant peasantry, called in 
the services of the Consul to enable them to collect the 
proceeds of their usurious practices. 

Burton had already sampled the quality of these gentry. 
One of them had come to him, and patting him patronizingly 
on the back, told him that he had three hundred cases of 
debt to collect amounting to some {60,000. The Consul’s 
reply was short and to the point. 
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“T think, sir, you had better hire and pay a Consul for 
yourself alone ; I was not sent here as a bailiff, to tap the 
peasant on the shoulder in such cases as yours.” 

His visitor then threatened to write to the British 
Government. 

“ It is by far the best thing you can do,” Burton retorted. 
‘I have no power to alter a plain line of duty.” 

Foiled in this direct approach, the moneylender tried to 
get at the Consul through his wife ; but was informed that 
she was never allowed to interfere in business matters. 

The man went away promising all sorts of penalties and, 
after consulting with his friends, a small group of these 
unprincipled characters wrote slanderous letters to the 
Chief Rabbi of the British Empire, to Sir Francis Goldsmid, 
and to Sir Moses Montefiore, purporting to come from “ all 
the Jews of Damascus ” whose rights were being interfered 
with by the Consul. These gentlemen, unaware of the true 
facts, took up the cause of their co-religionists, and bom- 
barded the Foreign Office with letters, in one of which Sir 
Francis Goldsmid said: “I hear that the lady to whom 
Captain Burton is married is believed to be a bigoted 
Roman Catholic, and to be likely to influence him against 
the Jews.” 

The correspondence was sent to Burton to answer, and 
he was able to satisfy his chiefs that he had acted correctly 
in the unpleasant business. Of the Jews in Damascus, he 
wrote: “They are mostly a body of respectable men— 
hard-working, inoffensive, and of commercial integrity, 
with a fair sprinkling of pious, charitable, and innocent 
people. . . . I am ready to defend their lives, liberty, and 
property, but I eiil not assist them in ruining villages, and 
in imprisoning destitute debtors upon trumped-up charges. 
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I would willingly deserve the praise of every section of the 
Jewish community of Damascus, but in certain cases it is 
incompatible with my sense of justice and my conscience.” 

Thereupon a notice was posted at the door of the Con- 
sulate, stating : 


“Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul hereby warns British subjects 
and protégés that he will not assist them to recover debts from 
the Government or from the people of Syria, unless the debts are 
such as between British subjects could be recovered through H.M.’s 
Consular Courts. . . . Finally, H.B.M.’s Consul feels himself bound 
to protest strongly against the system adopted by British subjects 
and protected persons at Damascus, who habitually induce the 
Ottoman authorities to imprison peasants and pauper debtors, 
either for simple debt, or upon charges which have not been previ- 
ously produced for examination at this Consulate. The prisons will 
be visited once a week. An official application will be made for the 
delivery of all such persons. 

(Signed) R. F. Burton, 
H.B.M.’s Consul, Damascus.” 


The next source of trouble was a missionary, who came 
from Beyrout to Damascus preaching and distributing 
tracts in a foolhardy effort to convert the Mohammedans 
to Christianity. 

He was not one of the regular resident missionaries, who 
were very circumspect in their evangelistic work, and he 
had not even qualified himself by a proper mastery of the 
Arabic tongue. In such an inflammablecentreas Damascus 
it was no joke to have such an irresponsible, if well-inten~ 
tioned person, exhorting his hearers in the bazaars to 
“Lift up your dog (kelb instead of kalb, heart) unto the 
Lord, for a broken and contrite dog He will not despise.” 
Burton went down to give him warning that his provocative 
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conduct was likely to prove a source of danger to the other 
Christians, and that he had better refrain. 

* Oh, but I should glory in martyrdom ! ” exclaimed the 
would-be apostle. 

“ Possibly,” said Burton drily, “ but we should not, nor 
would the many thousand Greek and Roman Catholics 
that inhabit the neighbourhood.” 

The Consul’s action had only been taken just in time, for 
the Turkish deputy Governor was promising to have all the 
missionary’s literature collected and burnt publicly in the 
market-place. The literature was saved after Burton had 
intervened, and the evangelist himself left Damascus with a 
whole skin ; but back in the safety of London he did not 
hesitate to roundly abuse his protector for preventing the 
free proclamation of the Gospel. 

From this time Burton was to be the centre of conflicts 
that raged furiously around him. He was too straight- 
forward and conscientious a man to tolerate wrong-doing 
when he met with it. To him, being British Consul meant 
the stamping out of evils, the righting of injustices, the 
relief of oppression. He could not regard his post as 
merely one in which certain clearly-defined duties were to 
be performed. He regarded himself as the upholder of 
Britain’s national honour, and not as a minor instrument 
of Foreign Office policy. Like the great Apostle, whose 
name is eternally associated with Damascus, he began to 
magnify his office, and to welcome the authority it gave 
him to champion the cause of the persecuted and afflicted, 
no matter what was their race or creed. His sympathy 
and integrity made him to be sought’out by all the down- 
trodden, and he could never turn a suppliant from his door. 
The promise to Lord Clarendon “to act with unusual 
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prudence ” was forgotten. All caution was flung to the 
winds. The man stood up alone in all his rugged incorrupti- 
bility, an avenging colossus. 

His uncompromising attitude naturally made him many 
enemies among those who endeavoured to gain their ends 
in dark and devious ways, fanatics, hypocrites and self- 
seekers. And what was worse it was the Consul himself 
who, by operating outside of the strict requirements of his 
Consulate, put a potent weapon into their hands to bring 
about his downfall. He had already offended certain 
unworthy Jews and Turks; now he was to have a section 
of the Greek Church against him. 

At Tiberias he had intervened on behalf of the British- 
protected Jews, because the Wali had taken away from 
them a cemetery and synagogue which had been in Jewish 
possession for upwards of four hundred years, and had sold 
them to the Greek Bishop Nifon of Nazareth. On visiting 
the latter place with two other parties of Americans and 
Germans a brawl occurred, which gave the disgruntled 
bishop an opportunity to air his grievances. 

While the Burtons and their company were encamped 
close by the Orthodox Greek church, a wretched Copt crept 
into Mrs. Burton’s tent in the early hours of the morning 
as she lay in bed. Not knowing what his errand might be, 
Isabel called for assistance, and the fellow was promptly 
thrown out by the servants. The commotion attracted the 
attention of the church’s congregation, who happened to 
be coming out after the service, and they at once took sides 
with the Copt. The situation threatened to get out of 
hand, and Burton and his friends tried hard to pacify them. 
The only answer was a shower of stones. <A rich Greek in 
the crowd shouted out excitedly: “Kill them all, kilt 
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them all; I will pay the blood money!” Thus incited the 
stones came thicker and faster, darkening the air. 

Burton stood calm and collected though he was hit 
repeatedly, and one stone nearly broke his sword-arm. 
But the unequal fight between six and a hundred and fifty 
fanatical Greeks could not goon. When three of his party 
were badly hurt, the Consul drew a pistol and fired in the 
air as a signal for help. Reinforcements came quickly from 
the other camps, and the attackers fled. 

But this was not the end. Bishop Nifon hastened to 
send letters to London and to Constantinople giving his 
version of the affair. According to this the Consul’s party 
had been the assailants, stoning the harmless worshippers, 
and following this up by desecrating the Church. It was an 
incredible tale ; but it increased the feeling at home that 
Burton ought to be superseded at Damascus as his presence 
there led to continual complaint. 

The final circumstance that brought matters to a head 
arose out of a Christian revivalist movement which broke 
out in Damascus among the Shdzlis, a mystical sect of 
Mohammedans. As a private person Burton might be 
keenly interested in such a phenomenon among the natives ; 
but as British Consul he ought to have held himself entirely 
aloof in a matter that did not concern him. It was the 
highest folly, therefore, for him to mix with the devotees 
in disguise, and when the ringleaders were arrested by the 
authorities for him to set himself in opposition to official 
Moslem punitive action. He himself viewed his conduct 
differently, and naturally he had the support of his ardent 
Catholic wife. In reply to a letter from the missionary 
Tepresentatives at Damascus, he wrote: 

*T shall continue to maintain the honest independence 
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of H.M.’s Consulate, to defend our rights as foreigners in 
Syria, and to claim all our privileges to the letter of the 
law. . . . Meanwhile I recommend to your prudent con- 
sideration the present state of affairs in Syria. A move- 
ment which I cannot but characterize as a Revival of 
Christianity, seems to have resulted from the peculiar 
action of the authorities, and from the spirit of inquiry 
awakened in the hearts of the people. It numbers its 
converts by thousands, including men of high rank, and it 
is progressing even amongst the soldiery. I need hardly 
observe that it is the duty of one and all of us to labour in 
the grand cause of religious toleration, and to be watchful lest 
local and personal interpretations are allowed to misrepresent 
the absolute rights of all converts to life and liberty.” 

We cannot help but applaud the principle, even if we 
remark the unwisdom of Burton’s action from a worldly 
viewpoint. His whole career was staked on the issue, and 
he lost. Afterwards he wrote with no regrets : 

“T took the part, and espoused the cause of these forty 
martyrs, and wrote home offering to be security for them 
if the Latin Patriarch Valerga might be sent down to 
baptize them. I promised to stand guard, and my wife 
would be godmother to them all. I asked her if she were 
afraid, and she said, ‘ Afraid! No, indeed, only too proud.’ 
Lord Granville wrote to inquire into the matter, and the 
reply was, ‘that Valerga would not come, that the matter 
was very much exaggerated, that there were only four 
hundred.’ I have copies of the letter now. Then my 
seven enemies clubbed together, and represented most 
falsely that my life was in danger, that I was very un- 
popular with the Moslems, which only meant the corrupt 
Rashid Pasha.” ‘ 
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Burton saw the affair also in another light, as we now 
know from a previously unpublished letter. In this he 
says: “If anything like a massacre takes place, Russia 
certainly and France probably will interfere and occupy 
Syria in force. Prussia and Austria will object and then 
there is a row.” In his opinion the Damascus incidents 
threatened to provide a pretext for a European conflagra- 
tion. Perhaps the British Government agreed with this 
view up to a point, but they held that the fiery British 
Consul himself was likely to be the means of igniting the 
combustible material. Withdraw the Consul, and peace 
would be secured. 

Only some such reasoning as this can account for the 
sudden action of the Foreign Office in recalling Burton 
without warming. 

It was August 16th, 1871. Burton and Tyrwhitt-Drake 
were at Bludan just getting ready for a ride over the slopes 
of the Lebanon. A ragged messenger arrived, and pre- 
sented a note. It was from Mr. Kirby Green, the Vice- 
Consul at Beyrout, stating that by order of the Consul- 
General he had reached Damascus the previous day, and 
had taken charge of the Consulate. 

The two friends sprang into the saddle, and galloped into 
the town without drawing rein. There the evil tidings 
were fully confirmed. Burton’s Journal tersely records 
his reactions to this not altogether unexpected blow. 

“ August 18th—Left Damascus for ever; started at 
three a.m. in the dark, with a big lantern; all my men 
crying ; alone in coupé of diligence, thanks to the pigs. 
Excitement of seeing all for the last time. All seemed 
sorry: a few groans. The sight of Bludan mountains in 


the distance at sunrise, where I have left my wife. Ever 
RE 
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again? Felt soft. Dismissal ignominious, at the age of 
fifty, without a month’s notice, or wages, or character. 

“The Turkish Government has boasted that it would 
choose its own time, when Moslems may become Christains 
if they wish. The time has now come.” 

To Isabel he sent back his famous laconic messsage: 
“Don’t be frightened; I am recalled. Pay, pack, and 
follow at convenience.” 

It was not in Burton to offer any resistance, to make an 
outcry or sensation. He only thought to creep away like a 
creature of the jungle, and silently to lick his wounds. 
But it was not in his loyal wife to let him go like that. On 
receiving the message she spurred her horse over rocks and 
through swamps, riding hard nine hours of the night and 
early morning to the diligence-station at Shtora, where she 
just caught the carriage, and reached Beyrout in time to 
spend twenty-four hours with her injured husband before 
his boat sailed. 

How his face lit up to see her, so unexpectedly, so com- 
fortingly. “Thank you,” he said, “bon sang ne peut 
mentir.” 

Then she went back to the disheartening duty of selling 
up, and packing up yet another broken home, and to 
good-byes that meant another broken dream. 


Trieste the Triste 


CHAPTER XIV 
TRIESTE THE TRISTE 


Wuen Mrs, Burton arrived in London with what was left 
of their cherished possessions, she found her husband 
residing in a small room of an unpretentious hotel. He 
had made no effort to rehabilitate himself at the Foreign 
Office. tsabel soon altered all this. She attacked the 
authorities hip and thigh, and they found it no easy matter 
to put off a very strong-willed lady burning with a deep 
sense of the wrongs done to “ one of the noblest of men.” 
She was ably supported by Tyrwhitt-Drake and Palmer, 
Joyal friends, who plastered the Press with letters, pointing 
out what a terrible miscarriage of justice had occurred, and 
that far from the Moslems being antagonistic to Burton 
they were clamouring forhisreturn. Was British influence 
in Syria to be wrecked by the incompetency of those at 
home to realize the true position? Belatedly, the Consulate 
at Pard was offered as a solacium, and rejected— Too 
small a berth for me after Damascus,” wrote Burton in his 
journal. 

But as the days drew out into months it became increas- 
ingly obvious that the Burtons could not afford to continue 
to take an independent attitude. Never provident, their 
little capital was soon reduced to a beggarly fifteen pounds. 
Proudly, they hid their poverty from Society ; but it was 
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pitiful to see them trying to eke out their money when the 
world was not looking their way. 


“ Lunch, one shilling, 
Soup not filling,” 
chanted Burton with a brave smile at his wife. 

Rescue from the slough of despond came from an un- 
expected quarter, A gentleman approached Burton and 
asked him if he would go for him to Iceland to investigate 
his sulphur mining concession: his passage and expenses 
would be paid, and in addition, should the report be 
favourable, he would receive the sum of {2,000. That was 
enough for the explorer. He accepted the commission 
with alacrity. The money would be more than welcome ; 
but welcome also would be the chance to get away from the 
depressing condition of hanger-on to the powers-that-be, 
mutely waiting for Foreign Office charity, to visit new 
scenes with observant eye and ready notebook. 

Ultima Thule gave him back his confidence as Utah had 
done ten years previously. And there in the northern 
island news reached him from Isabel in London that Lord 
Granville asked his acceptance of the Consulate at Trieste. 
Tt was a decided come down after Damascus, and carried a 
salary of only {600 a year; but a hint went with the offer 
of something better when an opportunity arose. It was 
enough, a sign of some sort of restoration to favour, and 
received with becoming thankfulness. Joke as he might, 
it was no laughing matter for Burton to be stranded without 
a job on the wrong side of fifty. He had still greater reason 
to be grateful, when in spite of the satisfactory report of 
the sulphur mines which he brought back the scheme 
proved unworkable, and he did not get his {2,000. 
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The next few months went on wings. They are summed 
up in a letter of March gth, 1873. 


“ My trip to Iceland was very enjoyable and quite set me up again. 
I found no difficulty in ascending places which at Rio would have 
given me des vertiges. Stayed 6 weeks in England. Went out by 
sea. Landed at Gib. and rushed up to Roseda in S. Spain. Very 
good fun, and was pelted with stones by boys to the tune of ‘ He! 
Garibaldi.’ Landed here (Trieste) Dec. 6, and began hard work.” 


Mrs. Burton soon joined her husband, and they quickly 
made themselves at home in their new territory. If Trieste 
proved “ dear and unhealthy to live in, over-ventilated and 
ill-drained,” at least the post gave Jeisure for literary 
labours. The ten-roomed flat high up in the Consular 
building was furnished with rough deal shelves and tables 
of the same material specially made to order. The former 
were filled with eight thousand or more volumes in all the 
languages that their owner could speak, while on each of 
the latter lay materials for a book in the making. Burton 
liked to have the papers for his works clearly distinguished, 
and when he was tired of labouring on one volume he could 
transfer his attentions to another without trouble. In 
addition he could let himself go, with his usual carelessness 
for official censure, on any topic of the day that interested 
him. 

To the same friend as in the letter quoted above he 
writes: “I have not published anything of late, but have 
been very hard at work, writing violent leaders in various 
papers against the Radicals. The change of Government 
quite sets me free. I’m in no hurry to leave Trieste as the 
little peninsula (Istria) abounds in interest. You will have 
seen the last meeting of the Anthros (Anthropological 
Society), where my paper on the Castillieri came on. They 
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are said to be perhaps the oldest remains in Europe. I 
shall start for Dalmatia in the spring and do Montenegro 
thoroughly—Then ready for anything or anywhere—But 
the ‘ Eastern Question’? may crop up at any moment, and 
then will be my time of triumph. The wretched Radicals 
did not consult me at all about their miserable Ashanti 
War, and they have lost at least three times more men 
than necessary. They shall be soundly abused for their 
misconduct. They are completely broken up and will 
take a long time to reorganize. Conservatives reaping the 
benefit of good discipline. Had they been bolder they 
would have won more seats. The fact is they didn’t 
believe in their own good luck. Damn the man who 
doubts himself ! ” 

The lion might be caged, but he could still roar to some 
purpose. 

Isabel, too, had her share of triumph. She was resident 
in a Catholic country, and she had the entrée into Society. 
On a kinsman’s permission she assumed a Holy Roman 
Empire title of her family, and blossomed out as the 
Countess Isabel Arundell of Wardour. 

Many old friends came to gladden them in their necessary 
exile, Alfred Bates Richards, Tyrwhitt-Drake, and General 
Gordon, among others. When the latter became Governor 
of the Soudan, he wrote to Burton: 

“You and I are the only two men fit to govern the Soudan; 
if one dies, the other will be left. I will keep the Soudan, you take 
Darfur; and I will give you {5,000 a year if you will throw up 
Trieste.” 

Burton answered : 


“My Dear Gorpvon, 
You and IJ are too much alike. I could not serve under you, 
nor you under me. I do not look upon the Soudan as a lasting thing. 
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I have nothing to depend upon but my salary, and I have a wife, 
and you have not.” 

He was playing for safety now. Advancing years had 
at least taught him the wisdom that a little with content- 
ment was better than a brave show followed by penury. 
Yet like his father before him he could not help dabbling 
in all sorts of things in the hope of yet making that elusive 
fortune. Some years previously he had invented a weapon, 
which was certainly the ancestor of the sawn-off shot-gun, 
beloved of the gangster. Now he gave to the world from 
an ancient recipe “ Captain Burton’s Tonic Bitters ”—one 
tablespoonful to be taken in a glass of water, or sherry, or 
diluted cognac. Burton himself said of it: “The taste is 
not over savoury, but the effect upon the liver is grand, 
enabling it to digest any amount of liquor.” No doubt it 
was highly stimulating ; but the expected guineas somehow 
failed to roll in. 

The Foreign Office quickly discovered that though they 
had put the seas between Mrs. Burton and Whitehall, she 
had by no means finished with them. Having gained at 
least a competency for her husband, she began to pull all 
possible strings to get him a K.C.B. She got the news- 
papers behind her, and no doubt their flattering, though 
well-deserved, statements gratified the Consul’s ambitious 
hopes, which he had never relinquished, and which his wife 
did her utmost to keep alive. He bowed his acknowledg- 
ments suitably ; 

“ The Press are calling me ‘ the neglected Englishman,’ 
and I want to express to them the feelings of pride and 
gratitude with which I have seen the exertions of my 
brethren of the Press to procure for me a tardy justice. 
The public is a fountain of honour which amply suffices all 
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my aspirations; it is the more honourable as it will not 
allow a long career to be ignored for reasons of catechism 
or creed. With a general voice so loud and so unanimous 
in my favour, I can amply console myself for the absence 
of what the world calls ‘ honours,’ which I have long done 
passing well without ; nor should I repine at a fate which 
I share with England’s most memorable men, and most 
honourable, to go no further than Gordon and Thackeray. 
It certainly is a sad sight to see perfectly private considera-~ 
tions and petty bias prevail against the claims of public 
service, and let us only hope for better things in future days.” 

What an extraordinary mixture of vanity and humility 
the man was! It seems almost impossible to form a just 
estimate of a character so many-sided. Burton was a born 
actor capable of putting on the mask of comedy or tragedy 
at will. Both his rages and his witticisms were “ staged ” 
with an eye to effect. He could hold an audience spell- 
bound as a brilliant raconteur, and lose himself altogether, 
as with his native disguises. Yet behind these continuous 
dramatisations, there was the indefatigible scholar, the 
high-principled knight, and the sensitive mystic. We can 
only set down as we find them the mass of contradictions 
which in the aggregate composed the fascinating personality 
of Richard Francis Burton, and leave it at that. 

A welcome break in the rather monotonous life at 
Trieste came in 1875. Six months leave was granted, and 
by good fortune some useful family legacies provided means 
tofturn it to good account. Burton, accompanied by his 
wife, decided to revisit old scenes of youth in India. Asa 
trip it was thoroughly enjoyable; but it was bound to 
awaken old memories, saddening to the most insensitive, 
and doubly so to a man of Burton’s keen feeling. It was 
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like “meeting one’s dead self thirty years younger.” 
Recollection came back with a rush as place after place 
filled his mind with the teeming images of days gone by, 
and among them sweetly glorified the lineaments of that 
lovely Persian maiden whom once he had loved as Mirza 
Abdullah. 
“ She beckoneth to me, 

And in that smile there ts 

Promise of love and bliss, 

Enduring endlessly.” 

No wonder that Isabel was glad to get him away from 
such sentimental associations. 

Back again in Trieste Burton was restless. Something 
of his old adventurous spirit had returned to him in India. 
Cost what it might, he meant to have one more fling before 
he settled down to the staid pursuits fitting to a man 
bordering on his sixties. Learning that Egypt needed gold 
he reminded himself of the ancient mines of Midian, where, 
so his old friend of Pilgrim days, Haji Wali, had told him, 
tich deposits still existed. He set off for Cairo, and told 
his story to the Khedive Ismail. Special leave was granted, 
an expedition was speedily equipped; all that was now 
needed was the guidance of the old Haji. After a great 
many fruitless inquiries he was found at Zagazig, aged 
eighty-two and weighing sixteen stone. He took a lot of 
moving, both physically and argumentatively, but at last 
they had him with them, grumbling and complaining, but 
still of service. Again the elusive glitter of wealth flickered 
before Burton’s eyes. Who knew, he would yet be a 
millionaire, and Duke of Midian to boot! But again fate 
stepped in and thwarted the explorer of his reward. Mines 
of promise had been discovered ; but just as Burton was 
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about to lead his third expedition to its goal Ismail resigned 
in favour of his son Tewfik, who at once repudiated all the 
contracts which his father had made. There was nothing 
to do but to come home, out of spirits and out of pocket 
over expenses that were never paid back. 

All the profit that Burton had of his labour was in the 
books which recorded his experiences. 

From this time he decided to concentrate his remaining 
energies on literary enterprises. The first fruits of the new 
phase were his translations of Camoens’ Lusiads, which 
Swinburne said “ matched Byron on his own chosen ground 
as a translator,” and Gerald Massey in eulogistic lines 
described as : 


“ The poem of Discovery ! sacred to 
Discoverers, and their deeds of derring-do, 
Is fitly rendered in The Traveller’s land, 
By one of the foremost of the fearless band.” 


Only one urgent call summoned him from his laden 
tables, A telegram came on October 27th, 1882. 


“H.M.’s Government wish to avail themselves of your knowledge 
of Bedouins and the Sinai country, to assist in search for Professor 
Palmer. There is a chance of his being still alive, though bodies of 
his companions, Charrington and Gill, have been found. Proceed 
at once to Ghazzeh ; place yourself in communication with Consul 
Moore, who has gone from Jerusalem to institute inquiry.” 


At last Burton was wanted for his own peculiar know- 
ledge ; but what an irony that it should be for the last 
possible purpose that he could have desired. His good 
friend had to be in peril, or perhaps dead, before his 
services were needed. Isabel urged him to be careful, but 
he replied: “If there is a chance of saving dear old 
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Palmer, I will go anywhere and do anything,” and he 
wired back : 


“Ready to start by first steamer. Will draw {100. Want 
gunboat from Alexandria to Ghazzeh or Sinai. Letter follows.” 


Unfortunately, the effort was fruitless. When Burton 
arrived, Sir Charles Warren had already made a thorough 
search. It appeared that the Bedouin had learned that 
Palmer’s party carried with them a large sum of money, 
and, suddenly surrounding them, had given them the 
alternative of being shot or jumping over a precipice. 
Charrington and Gill had elected to be shot ; but Palmer, 
covering his eyes, had leaped from the height, and his 
body was never recovered. ‘“ It was the last journey that 
Burton ever took that might be called an Expedition.” 

Marching days were over. Recurring attacks of gout 
made it imperative that a quieter life should be led. The 
cumulative effects of years of privation, hardship and 
tropical sicknesses now told on that iron frame. Consti- 
tutional resistance was steadily weakening. Only the 
fires within the mind of the man still blazed brightly. The 
passage of the seasons began to be noticed with the acute 
perception of the ageing—when the first nightingale was 
heard, when the first cuckoo note in spring. Red ink 
intrudes itself into the journal on December 6th, 1883. 
It notes down: “ To-day, eleven years ago, I came here ; 
what a shame!!!” 


Aprenpix To CHaPTrerR XIV 
EXTRACTS FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS TO GRATTAN 
GEARY 
A series of letters, never previously published, written 
by Burton during the period 1876-1879 are of particular 
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interest, as they not only afford a valuable insight into 
the workings of his mind on current political issues, but 
they also help to throw light on the events they so pun- 
gently describe. The letters further offer fresh contributory 
evidence, if such was needed, of Burton’s mastery of the 
“ Eastern Question,” and of his almost prophetic power to 
forecast events. To the detriment of their author it may 
be said that they should never have been written at all by 
anyone holding an official position under Government. 
It is fully confirmed that Burton was indefensibly partisan 
and indiscreet, and while the material may be welcomed 
by the biographer and historian, there can be no condoning 
of the flagrant abuse of confidence shown by a public 
servant. 

It remains, very briefly, to outline the background of 
events covered by the correspondence. The three years 
were highly critical ones for British foreign policy, and 
gave to our political vocabulary the expressions “ Jingo ” 
and “ Peace with Honour.” 

Disraeli had just formed his second ministry after an 
overwhelming success at the polls, and was bent on carrying 
through his grandiose imperial programme. Then grave 
news came to hand of insurrections in the Turkish provinces 
in Europe. The European Powers insisted that Turkey 
be forced to carry out her promised policy of reform, her 
failure to do so having led to the risings. Britain, propping 
up the “ Sick Man,” would not be a party to this action. 
The insurrections were put down with a bloody hand, 
and there was universal horror at the “ Bulgarian atroci- 
ties.” Gladstone, returning vigorously to the attack on 
his old enemy, demanded that the Ottoman Government 
be turned out of Europe “bag and baggage.” England 
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was divided into two camps. Serbia and Montenegro 
declared war on Turkey, and were soundly beaten. Russia 
brought about a temporary armistice, and in the interval 
a conference was called at Constantinople, at which Lord 
Salisbury represented Great Britain. Nothing came of it. 
In the spring of 1877 Russia declared war on Turkey. 
Would Crimea be repeated? everyone was asking. A 
British fleet was sent through the Dardanelles. It looked 
as if war was imminent. But fortunately the situation 
was saved by the action of Prince Bismarck, and the 
famous Treaty of Berlin was signed. The worst result 
for England was another Afghan war, as Burton foresaw. 


June 20th, 1876. 

“ This is an exciting moment. The move of the English fleet to 
the Bosphorus may very probably bring the Russians south of the 
Danube, in which case Turkey in Europe bursts up. We should be 
ashamed to support a Power whose only politic is sheer rank murder. 
However, I can’t complain of the death of my arch enemy, Rashid 
Pasha. At last the rascal has got his deserts. It would be a bold 
brain that ventured to predict what will happen to Egypt before the 
end of July. Ali the elements of discord are at work, and they are 
so very discordant that possibly things may remain in statu quo.” 


Sept. 7th, 1876. 

“Dare not go to Belgrade, or F.O. [Foreign Office] would pay me 
out for letters in the Daily News (August 15th and 24th). Still I 
strongly sympathise with Serbia and hope firmly to see Turkey fall 
to pieces next Spring. My partition plan (which, if I remember 
right) you chaffed, has been bodily adopted by the Post (newspaper) 
of Berlin—so you see the Prussians do not complain of it. The 
Liberals in England are against Turkey to a man, and the Govt. 
will never dare to propose another Crimean War. 

“JT find myself herding with a strange lot, Shaftesbury, Bright 
and A. Herbert, but men who prefer patria to party must expect 
strange company. So the ‘Drunkard’s Dream’ has been disap- 
pointed. What becomes of Statesman ? ” 
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Noo. 2nd, 1876. 

“Don’t believe in the Armistice (if it takes place). It means 
only war next Spring. Note the Turkish dodge of pushing on 22 
battalions whilst the terms of peace were being debated. You can’t 
believe one word of the English papers. All are writing party, none 
truth.” 

Noo. 24th, 1876. 

“Lord Salisbury and his family will be here on the 27th. The 
Conference will do nothing. Turks at last quite ready to fight 
and will be a tough nut, unless the Pashas are properly bribed. 
Russia will also invade via Asia Minor, and at last we see the need 
of a Euphrates Valley R.R. [Rai Road].” 


Noo. 30th, 1876. 

“Lord Salisbury did not embark at Trieste, nor did I go to see 
him at the neighbouring station Nabresina (Tuesday, Nov. 28th), 
where he breakfasted en route to Italy, The reason is probably 
that I am a ‘suspect,’ especially after the letter of March 7th in 
Daily Tel., reprinted by Maclean, and commented on by you. Yet 
it is going to prove true. Men fear Lord Salisbury’s ‘ fiery temper.’ 
I don’t. He will be mild enough at Stamboul. He has wisely 
avoided the Embassy, one mass of corruption, known to all except 
the Head and his Aides. The Turks will probably drift into war. 
The idea all over the Continent, as I told you in my last, is that 
we shall not fight Turkey, but in case of the worst occupy Constanti- 
nople and Suez. The French are waxing more furious with us 
every week. You should see their papers ! 

“Italy is playing the dark game, secretly allied with Russia, 
wanting Austria to fight the latter and bent upon ‘ more Provinces.’ 
Austria quite prepared to occupy Bosnia and the Herzig if Russia 
intervenes in Bulgaria. Tory papers stark mad, and injuring their 
own cause as hard as they can. I believe in the rumours of a Cabinet 
split. Dizzy would fight. Derby won’t. They have been playing 
at cross purposes since June last, and the game must end in one 
being checkmated.” 


Dec. 8th, 1876. 

“The Conference will have met long before you get this. What 
can he mean by preparing a Corps d’Armee for Egypt? Who 
threatens us there? It is a palpable Dizzy-body dodge for doing 
something shiny that’s not wanted. We are fools to try and keep 
the peace between Russ and Turk. Let ’em fight it out till both 
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have a belly full. A patched up peace will only bring on war a 
few years hence and meanwhile give a new lease of life to that 
wretched Custom question. 

“TI did not see Lord Sal. who sensibly avoided me. Hope Lord 
Lyt. will marry Sind to the Punjab.” 

Feb. 8th, 1877. 

“ I am off to Agram and elsewhere (mum !). March I shall pass 
in Egypt. The big row won’t come on before April unless the Turks 
attack, which is hardly probable. Still the Old Party is in the 
ascendant and the Shaytan know what they will be at. In Constanti- 
nople all the English are ready packed for a bolt. From Damascus 
nearly all the Christians have fled.” 


Feb, 28th, 1877. 

*T have much to tell you, too much for a note. You are all 
wrong about the Grand Turks. (But you don’t care to be right. 
Wrong pays.) They have got rid of that wretched Nirdhal {?], who 
is drunk every night with Ralli, whose money transactions are 
disgraceful and who wanted to make himself Maire du Palais. But 
(despite the paid press) they are not ready for war; their forts 
are in holes and they can hardly bring 200,000 regulars into the 
field. We (England) are between the horns of a Dilemma (not a 
statesman amongst us). Either we fail to keep Turkey alive and 
incur the penalty of failure—or we succeed, and keep the whole 
of Europe in a state of turmoil for a year or two. (What ought to 
be done is Russia to Bulgaria, Austria to Bosnia, and English fleet 
to Const. Lord Sal. talks rot about danger to Xtians if we send 
fleet.) But Russia, despite the Jews and the Tories, is in splendid 
fighting condition .. . she is playing the waiting game and allows 
Turkey, as Bismarck did Paris, to simmer in her own juice. The 
extent of Ld. Sal.’s failure is this—Ignatieff, who knows the Turks 
by heart, stopped the pressure and allowed his colleague to yield 
an inch—we know the result.” 

May 12th, 1877. 

“The Turks will get a most confounded licking, although Europe 
may interfere to prevent their crumpling up. What you can see in 
those Tartars the Devil only knows. I want my Kingdom of 
Byzantium—the only true defence against Russia, The latter I 
regard much as you do, but I would make her spread herself East- 
wards as far as possible instead of stopping her as you would, and 
when she meets China I should be safe.” 
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May 25th, 1877. 

“Damn the famine. It’s small potatoes compared with what 
you are going to have, if, at least, our Govt. drift into war. The 
Ist step Russia takes is to march a force of a few men with a large 
cadre of officers, and collect all the scoundrels and bad-mashes of 
Persia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan and in fact Central Asia generally. 
This will create a terrible stir in India, and blood and gold may be 
expected to flow freely. Our only hope is in avoiding war.” 


Fuly 13th, 1877. 

*T don’t despair of 2 Byzantium without the Turk, and observe, 
already they are talking of identically the same project for Bulgaria. 
The newspapers are doing their best in India to excite the Mussul- 


mans, Elsewhere it is a failure. The Egyptians openly say they 
hope England will take the Country. A set seems to be made against 
Dizzy, and the least blunder will send him trotting.” 


May 24th, 1888. 

“Tm sorry to see you falling into the English blunder of sup- 
posing the fighting Turks to be Turks. Al} or almost all Sulayman 
Pasha’s force was Bosnian, Moslem Slavs without a drop of Turkish 
blood in their veins.” 


Aug. 29th, 1879. 

“You must enter largely into our future Protectorate policy 
with Turkey in Asia; and mind what you write. A Continental 
Statesman would like to go the whole hog and appoint a Resident 
(a la Indienne) to each province, or do nothing at all. But we are 
a people of compromise; of half and half measures; of rule 0’ 
thumb. The rascal Turks are as bad as ever, they will have a 
damned thrashing from the Austrians, but that will do them no 
earthly good. After consenting to the Congress they will intrigue 
and lie about any measure ; and they would succeed, but thank the 
Pigs we have Bismarck, 


Arabian Nights and Knighthood 


CHAPTER XV 
ARABIAN NIGHTS AND KNIGHTHOOD 


Many of Burton’s friends during his lifetime consoled 
themselves for his lack of public recognition with the 
reflection that a later generation would give to him the 
high place in the annals of exploration that his contem- 
poraries denied him. That fond hope has not been realized. 
Indeed, at this day, except by the elders, both the name 
and the work of Richard Francis Burton is practically 
unknown. The only place where he may still be said to 
“live” is in the Auction Room; the only people who 
continue to pay him honour are the Booksellers. Whenever 
there comes into the “ market” a set of the original 
edition of Burton’s translation of the “ Thousand Nights 
and a Night” there is still a scramble on the part of 
collectors to acquire this prize at a handsome figure. One 
is afraid, however, that this zeal and anxiety has little to 
do with the literary merits of the work, but rather with 
its scarcity—only a thousand sets were issued at sixteen 
guineas each—and the fact that in bookselling terminology 
it is “ top-shelf.” The translator himself was too shrewd 
a judge of human nature not to be well aware that a 
measure of the success of his enterprise was due to his 
literal rendering of the highly flavoured erotic passages 
and to his extremely frank explanatory notes. ‘ Now 
that I know the tastes of England, we need never be 
without money,” he remarked dryly. It was a strange 
trick of fate that this man, who had wooed fortune vainly 
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in perilous adventures, should in the end have found it 
in a literary labour of love from which little return was 
expected. It is no less strange that after his death Fate 
should continue to endorse this anomaly and insist on 
perpetuating the erudite scholar rather than the explorer. 
If Burton were alive to-day he would laugh ruefully at the 
sorry jest, as mercifully he was able to laugh all his days. 

It was in 1885 that the first volume of the “ Nights” 
was given to the world. The project of translating them 
fully had been with Burton for upwards of thirty-five years. 
From the days when he assumed the personality of the 
Sheikh Abdullah and mixed with the followers of the 
Prophet he had learned to appreciate the artistry of these 
old Arab tales, and their revelation of the Eastern mentality, 
He had found them a sure passport to the favours of 
fanatical tribesmen, when a recitation of one of the stories 
from the “ Nights ” would win the wildest to a cheerful 
humour, and secure open-handed hospitality and friendship 
wherever the sons of Islam were found. 

As he worked as his self-imposed task, he tells us in his 
graphic Foreword, “ Again I stood under the diaphanous 
skies, in air glorious as ether, whose every breath causes 
men’s spirits to bubble like sparkling wine. Once more 
T saw the evening star hanging like a golden lamp from the 
pure front of the Western firmament, and the afterglow 
transfiguring and transforming, as by magic, the homely 
and rugged features of the scene into a fairy-land lit with 
a light which never shines on other soils or seas. Then 
would appear the woollen tents, Jong, low and black, of 
the true Bedawin, mere dots in the boundless waste of 
lion-tawny clays and gazelle-brown gravels, and the camp- 
fire dotting like a glow-worm the village centre. Presently, 
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sweetened by distance, would be heard the wild weird 
song of lads and lasses, driving, or rather pelting, through 
the gloaming their sheep and goats; and the measured 
chant of the spearsmen gravely stalking behind their 
charge, the Camels; mingled with the bleating of the 
flocks and the bellowing of the humpy herds; while the 
rere-mouse flitted overhead with his tiny shriek, and the 
rave of the jackal resounded through deepening glooms, 
and—most musical of music—the palm trees answered the 
whispers of the night-breeze with the softest tones of 
falling water. 

“* And then a shift of scene. The Shaykhs and ‘ white- 
beards ’ of the tribe gravely take their places, sitting with 
outspread skirts like hillocks on the plain, as the Arabs 
say, around the camp-fire, whilst I reward their hospitality 
and secure its continuance by reading or reciting a few 
pages of their favourite tales.” 

No one could write like that unless the mystery of the 
desert had penetrated deeply into his soul. It gives at 
once the requisite guarantee to be demanded of every 
translator that he is able to enter intimately into the 
atmosphere of his subject, quite apart from his com- 
petency as a linguist or his ability as a writer. 

Burton determined that his rendering should be abso- 
lutely faithful to the original, even to the extent of attempt- 
ing to reproduce in English the involved metre of Arabic 
poetry, and the highly circumstantial details of sexual vice. 
He was quite unjustly accused of delighting in obscenity, 
though there was less harm in him than in the average 
commercial traveller who uses the spicy story as an adjunct 
to salesmanship. He never intended his work for the 
public eye, and advised the strictly limited number of 
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subscribers to keep their volumes under lock and key. 
He has made his intentions abundantly clear in the follow- 
ing statement. 

“The very point which enables you to understand the 
action is left out, because the translator was afraid of 
Mrs. Grundy. Arab ideas of morality are different from 
European, and if we are to understand the Arabs, and if 
the ‘ Nights ’ are to be of any value from an anthropological 
point of view, it can only be written as I have written it. 
I think it is a disgrace that our Rulers should rule so 
many million Easterns, and be as ignorant of them as if 
they lived in a far-away planet; and it is to give them a 
chance of knowing what they are about, that I leave this 
legacy to the Government. I have not only preserved the 
spirit of the original, but the mechanique. The metrical 
portion has been very difficult, because Arab poetry is 
quite different to English. An Arab will turn out sentence 
after sentence before he comes to his rhyme. 

“I don’t care a button about being prosecuted, and if 
the matter comes to a fight, I will walk into court with 
my Bible and my Shakespeare and my Rabelais under my 
arm, and prove to them that, before they condemn me, 
they must cut half of them out, and not allow them to be 
circulated to the public.” 

It was not to be expected that such a translation would 
be polished, or possess great literary merit. Both the 
construction and verbiage were necessarily pedantic, and 
Burton was not above coining a word if he could not find 
one to express the exact shade of meaning. But with the 
Terminal Essay and Notes he did provide an encyclopedia 
of Arab life and lore that was unique in his day, an abiding 
monument to his scholarship and industry. 
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The first volume was issued on September 11th, 1885, 
dated from Benares, and “ printed by the Kamashastra 
Society for Private Subscribers only.” 

The Kamashastra Society consisted of Burton and his 
friend Arbuthnot. The “ Benares ”—sacred city of the 
Hindus—was only a blind. In point of fact, though we 
do not think that this has been disclosed previously, the 
printing was carried out not in India, but by a very well- 
known firm in England. 

Mrs. Burton had undertaken the business side of the 
publication, and her correspondence with the printer 
makes amusing reading. Extracts from two letters, given 
below, sufficiently indicate the hush-hush atmosphere 
attendant on the birth of the magnum opus. 


“23 Dorser Street, 
Portman So. 
27 June 85. 
“Dear Mr. , 

We are rather surprised at the last clause yesterday. It is 
one which a man ought not to sign to save his life. It binds him 
and his body and soul and all the property he has or might ever 
have at the caprice or religious calls of every boy on your premises 
whose sister or aunt might be made a confidant of and thinks it her 
duty to make it known. 

We honourably pledge ourselves never to divulge your name 
either in private nor otherwise, and if anything occurred we 
should have Messrs. G. Lewis as our lawyer who would pull it 
through both for you and us. 

Mr. Payne’s printers [John Payne had just issued a translation of 
the ‘ Nights’—Ep.] make no such difficulties with him, nor even 
require, that I am aware, to be kept secret, and nothing has happened 
to them. 

They would have to be unpleasant to Mr. Payne’s men first, else 
one could prove animus... . 

Yrs very truly, 
Isaszex Burton 
for Richard F. Burton 
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. «+ You can insert for the last clause ‘ Capt. Burton on his own 
part and his wife’s binds himself and her not to divulge the printer’s 
name, and should any unpleasantness arise he will employ the best 
lawyer in defence of his book,’ but we think this is very uncalled for, 
because everyone knows that no one can touch you for printing for 
private subscription, although they could for publishing.” 


The second letter is to the same gentleman, and dated 
from 23, Dorset Street, September 16th, 1885, five days 
after the publication of the first volume : 


“Dear Mr. 3 

My landlord tells me he thinks the house is watched, and he 
has seen 2 or 3 strange people hovering about and advises me to 
warn our printers not to send messengers, but to send by post as 
they might ask the messengers, or others, where he came from, or 
follow him. Have you seen Pall Mall 14th and 15th?” 





The dark secrecy and spying suggested by these letters 
translates the production of the “ Nights ” out of Arabia 
into the fictional realms of E. Phillips Oppenheim and 
William le Queux. It is ludicrous to think of Mrs. Burton 
and the printer as partners in a dreadful conspiracy. 

The reference to the Pali Mail brings us to the Press 
reception of the “ Arabian Nights.” 

The Standard was the first, unexpectedly, to come out 
with a glowing notice of the work, which immediately 
provoked an excited correspondence in the Pall Mall 
Gazette under the heading “ Pantagruelism or Porno- 
graphy ? ” led off by a gentleman calling himself “ Sigma.” 


« Str, 

Of those newspapers which have heaped invective on the 
Pall Mail Gazette for pandering to pruriency, corrupting innocence, 
and I know not what else, the Standard was the first and one of the 
bitterest. .. . Apart from the suggestion of absurdly impossible 
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motives, all it said was, ‘ We may or may not be moral, but, above 
all things, let us be decent!’ What was my surprise, then, to find 
in its pure pages this morning a leading article advertising and 
eulogizing a translation of ‘The Thousand Nights and a Night,’ 
whose main reason for existence is certainly its grossness ! etc.” 


To this “ Anglo-Egyptian ” replied : 


“Sip, 

Your correspondent ‘ Sigma ’ has forgotten the considerable 
number of ‘ students ’ who will buy Captain Burton’s translation aa 
the only literal one, needing it to help them in what has become 
necessary to many—a masterly knowledge of Egyptian Arabic. The 
so-called ‘ Arabian Nights ’ are about the only written halfway house 
between the literary Arabic and the colloquial Arabic, both of which 
they need, and need introductions to. I venture to say that its 
largest use will be as a grown-up school-book, and that it is not 
coarser than the classics in which we soak all our boys’ minds at 
school, The Arabic classics are not in Egyptian-Arabic, which 
varies much from Syrian and other branches of the language, and a 
thorough knowledge of the daily customs and family life of Egypt 
is a knowledge, however repulsive, to be conscientiously sought by 
all who are either administrators or philanthropists in Egypt.” 


The cream of the anti-Burton brew was pasted by the 
cause of all the pother into his own private copy. It read; 


“Capt. Burton, always eager after the sensational, has, by 
preparing a new literal translation of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ surpassed 
himself: he has in fact out-heroded Mr. Stead, and cannot plead 
Mr. Stead’s justification or excuse. Captain Burton has produced a 
morally filthy book. What might have been acceptable to Asiatic 
populations ages ago is absolutely unfit for Christian populations of 
the nineteenth century. 

“ The injury that this modern translation will inflict on the world, 
is fortunately, for the moment limited, as only a limited number of 
copies have been produced to subscribers at ten guineas each. He 
has, therefore, only catered to the prurient curiosity of the wealthy 
few. But what he provides for them to-day will be sought after by 
the many in days to come. Captain Burton deserves, and no doubt 
will win, contempt from all right-minded men.” 
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To those who may wonder why Stead’s name was 
dragged into the controversy it will be sufficient to recall 
that the famous journalist and humanitarian had been 
prosecuted for being concerned with General Booth, of 
the Salvation Army, in the purchase of a young girl in 
order to demonstrate practically that girls could be and 
were purchased by vice-traffickers for immoral purposes. 
Stead suffered imprisonment for his unconventional action ; 
but it needed the proof positive that he offered fully to 
expose the scandal and awaken the public conscience. 

Stead would probably have agreed with Burton’s terse 
reply to his own detractors: ‘“ England’s chronic disease 
is Religiosity in the few, and Hypocrisy in the many.” 

Burton had never envisaged “ polite society” as the 
public for his work, or he might have excluded a large part 
of his Terminal Essay, in which he dealt with the subject 
of unnatural vice, which he had been required to investigate 
by Sir Charles Napier in his youthful days in Sind. His 
frank report at that time had got him into trouble with 
officialdom ; but he did not withhold his findings from 
anthropologists now because of a few carping critics of 
the earlier volumes of the “ Nights.” It was no fault of 
his that he could not altogether prevent copies getting 
into the wrong hands. He wrote to W. F. Kirby, one of 
his collaborators: “I have come upon a young woman 
friend greedily reading it in open drawing-room, and when 
I warned another against it she answered, ‘ Very well— 
Billy (her husband) has a copy, and I shall read it at 
once!’” He even censored in heavy ink the copy that 
he allowed his wife to study. 

Fame and fortune had come unbidden with the publica- 
tion of the “ Nights.” Swinburne had written a glowing 
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sonnet on the translation for the Atheneum, and between 
1885 and 1888 a profit of no less than {10,000 had been 
netted. There was an insistent clamour for more copies, 
and it is to Burton’s credit that he refused to break faith 
with his original subscribers by supplying a single addi- 
tional set. Mrs. Burton, however, did not see why the 
wider public should be for ever prevented from appreci- 
ating her husband’s achievement, and she at last prevailed 
on him to allow a Library Edition, carefully expurgated 
and without the scholarly apparatus, to be issued in her 
own name in order to copyright the material from piracy. 

This edition did not appear completely until 1894, four 
years after Burton’s death. It proved a costly failure, 
although the widow made {3,000 out of the sale of the 
copyright. “No mother shall regret her girl’s reading 
this Arabian Nights,” wrote the editress. But the young 
ladies of the naughty ’nineties would not be fobbed off 
with a bowdlerized version, in which all the “ interesting 
bits” were left out, and a concubine was called “an 
assistant wife.” 

The “ Nights ” by no means exhausted Burton’s censor- 
able material, and he continued to write and translate 
erotic works for their anthropological value. Under the 
auspices of Kamashastra (Gospel of the Hindu God of 
Love) there followed “‘ Priapeia,” and “The Perfumed 
Garden ” would have come next if the translator had not 
died just before he could finish it. 

There can be no doubt that Burton was the literary lion 
of London in the autumn of 1885. The Arabian Nights’ 
controversy had made many new people anxious to meet 
him. Mr. Bernard Quaritch, the antiquarian bookseller, gave 
a large dinner in his honour, a stag-party of literati. But 
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still the recognition which he most desired was denied 
him. 

In October he was driven to write to the Foreign Office : 
“Having been informed that Sir John Drummond-Hay 
proposes retiring from Morocco, J venture to think that 
your Lordship will consider that my knowledge of Arabic, 
and of the East, perhaps would make me a suitable 
successor to him. I need hardly remind you that, during 
a term of twenty-five years in the Consular Service, I have 
never received a single step of promotion, nor, indeed, 
have I ever applied for it.” 

The appeal was supported by fifty eminent names, but 
it fell on deaf ears. Whatever Burton might be or do 
outside of his official work, his qualities did not make him 
a fit subject for promotion in Government service. 
Damascus had established that once and for all. 

Earlier in the year, before the success of the “ Nights ” 
had rekindled the dying flame of hope of earthly success, 
Mrs. Burton had written to their old friend, Albert Tootal, 
in Brazil: “We have no more ambition but to live a 
private, happy, independent life, and to own a small house 
of our own at Tangier and keep on our place here for a 
change.” 

Now that funds were plentiful and the Moroccan Con- 
sulate put for ever from their horizon, it was to that simple 
plan of private peace and comfort in the sunset of their 
days that the disillusioned Burtons returned. 

Richard sailed for Tangier on November 2ist, leaving 
Isabel to bring out further volumes of the “ Nights ” and 
to rejoin him there in January. Actually they were 
re-united at Gibraltar. Mrs. Burton was not at all satisfied 
with her husband’s appearance: “ He did not look at all 
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well, being very puffy in the face, and exceedingly low- 
spirited.” 

“On the 5th of February, 1886,” she writes, “a very 
extraordinary thing happened—it was a telegram addressed 
‘Sir Richard Burton.’ He tossed it over to me and said, 
“Some fellow is playing me a practical joke, or else it is 
not for me. I shall not open it, so you may as well ring 
the bell and give it back again.’ ‘Oh no!’ I said; ‘I 
shall open it if you don’t.’ So it was opened. It was from 
Lord Salisbury, conveying in the kindest terms that the 
Queen, at his recommendation, had made him K.C.M.G. in 
reward for his services.” 

Burton looked very serious and quite uncomfortable. 
Tn his state of health the unexpected news, even if it were 
good news, was a shock difficult to bear. His first reaction 
was to refuse the honour. It had come too late. He had 
schooled himself to accept defeat philosophically : he could 
not go back on that stern struggle of the spirit. What was 
deathless in the man had conquered. Honours could make 
no difference now; they were almost an insult. “I am 
breaking up,” he said, “ and I want to go free.” 

In this fixed determination he endeavoured to obtain 
leave to retire from his post on full pay. Actually he had 
four years to go before he was entitled to this privilege. 
Distinguished friends were canvassed to support the 
application. He writes to each of them in October : 

“I have represented to Lord Salisbury and to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Lord Iddesleigh, that after passing fourteen years 
and a half in an unwholesome post, I find that the climate of Trieste, 
as a constant residence, undermines my health, and incapacitates me 
for work; also that I have not had the promotion which would 


encourage me to hope, nor do I see a prospect of any post which I 
could accept with profit to the public and pleasure to myself. Ihave 
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therefore come to the determination, after forty-four years and a 
half in the public service (nineteen in the Indian Army, and in the 
Consular Service twenty-five years and a half, which counts as thirty 
years, on account of eight to nine years in officially dangerous 
climates), to request that I may retire, at the age of sixty-five, on 
full pension, but to retain my post until such arrangement be made. 
I represented that if there were a difficulty from the Treasury, to 
make up my full Consular pension, perhaps their lordships might 
recommend my services to the Civil List, on the ground of literary 
and linguistic labours and services. I do not wish to be so tedious 
as to quote all my services, but I venture to note a few of the facts 
which would seem to suggest my claims to some unusual considera- 
tion on the part of her Majesty’s Government {a modest list is appended 
to the letter—Ep.], and which I venture to say will obtain the approval 
of the public at large. I am about to ask you whether you will give 
me the great benefit of your support and good word on this occasion 
with Lord Salisbury, and my Chief, Lord Iddesleigh, who will have 
the decision of my case. 
Iam, 


Riczarp F. Burton.” 


The letter does not read as if it was Burton’s independent 
composition. One seems to trace the hand of his wife in 
it. He must have been very broken to petition in this way. 
The friends who received the letter rallied round; but the 
Foreign Office made it clear that they could not make an 
exception, and if he wished to resign it would have to be 
on half pay. 

Again Burton wrote to his friends in a final endeavour to 
have the adverse decision set aside : 

“I have now written to Lord Salisbury, that since the Treasury 
declines’ to concede to me full pay before full time of service, and 
that the {300 a year to which I think I am entitled by regulation, 
were I to resign the service, is hardly an equivalent of forty-five 
years’ hard work in anything but wholesome climates, to beg of him 
to favour me by placing my name upon the Civil List for a pension 
of £300 a year. 

“There are precedents for such a privilege, but I would not quote 
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names unless called upon to do so. I have told his Lordship that I 
have had several kind letters from all quarters, expressing their 
conviction of the reasonable nature of my request, and professing 
themselves willing to strengthen his hands by their support, in the 
hopes that such a favour may be conceded, the general idea being 
that mine is an exceptional case. I have ventured to assure his 
Lordship that I have every reason to hope (this being no political 
question) the Press on both sides will be in favour of this act of 
grace, should it meet with dis approval. 

“TI suggested that if there be any difficulty about my drawing 
Consular pension and Literary pension, that the Literary pension 


might be put in my wife’s name, she being also an authoress and my 
coadjutor. 


“T now beg to thank you for your kind expressions on my behalf, 
and to ask you whether you will crown them by writing to Lord 
Salisbury in such terms as will win this petition for me. 

Tam, 
Ricnarp F, Burton.” 


Again the appeal came to nothing. It is pitiful to see 
such a man sueing in such a humble way, and still evidently, 
after all his years of service, with a childlike ignorance of 
the official mind. Lady Burton had certainly written 
books, and had helped her husband considerably, but to 
suggest that her name should appear on the Civil List in 
place of his was fantastic. 

No doubt the disappointment contributed to bringing 
on another bad attack of gout. He was laid up for six 
weeks, feverish and restless. In his journal and other 
writings at this time he is continually noting the attention 
and kindness that someone had shown to him. That word 
“kind” recurs again and again. Every expression of 
solicitude is cherished. His malady had largely lost to 
him the use of his feet: it was the physical symbol of the 
loss of that sturdy independence which had been character- 
istic of him for so many years. 

a 


“The Tinkjing of the Camel Bells’’ 


CHAPTER XVI 
“THE TINKLING OF THE CAMEL BELLS ” 


In the winter of 1887 Burton set himself to face his last 
great feat of endurance, and the enemy with whom he 
contended was Death. Somehow he had to live out the 
four years of Consular duty that still remained before he 
could retire on full pay and win his complete freedom. 
To those who were in closest contact with him it did not 
look as if he could succeed. At any time heart or brain 
might be affected. A severe earthquake which rocked 
the Riviera while the Burtons were at Cannes in February 
brought unpleasant and alarming after-effects. ‘‘On the 
24th,” writes Lady Burton, “I got very uneasy about 
Richard. I saw him dipping his pen anywhere except into 
the ink. When he tried to say something he did not find 
his words; when he walked, he knocked up against 
furniture.” The symptoms persisted. A doctor was called 
in, and while his pulse was being felt Burton was seized 
with a terrible attack of convulsions The ph sician 
expressed grave doubts if he would recover. But he 
revived suddenly and, opening his eyes, said, “ Hallo! 
there’s the luncheon bell; I want my luncheon.” 

With constant attention the patient was soon out of 
immediate danger; but it had to be recognized that he 
needed a doctor always at hand. With difficulty he was 
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persuaded of the desirability of engaging a resident 
physician. Lady Burton telegraphed to England, and 
Dr. Ralph Leslie was sent out. By easy stages Trieste 
was reached in safety. The Foreign Office was at least 
considerate in one thing; Burton was allowed “leave” 
henceforth practically whenever he wanted it. 

Dr. Leslie remained until the autumn, when he was 
relieved by Dr. Grenfell-Baker. Burton pleaded hard 
that there should be no more doctors, but his wife felt 
that her own state of health made it essential, as she was 
no longer equal to nursing him as she used to do. 

In 1888 the Burtons came to England for the last time. 
Richard went down to Folkestone to see his sister and 
her family. His niece writes: ‘ When he landed in June, 
we were horrified at the change in his appearance. We 
knew, of course, he had been ill and that his wife had 
engaged a resident physician, but he had not prepared us 
for the utter breakdown in health, writing rather about his 
plans than his sensations. By the autumn his loss of 
strength was yet more startling. His eyes wore that 
strained look which accompanies difficult respiration, his 
lips were bluish-white, his cheeks livid ; the least exertion 
made him short of breath, and sometimes he would pant 
even when quietly seated in his chair. The iron constitution 
which had borne so much pain and labour was almost 
exhausted, and heart disease, a hereditary malady, was 
making rapid strides. Still, his splendid pluck never 
forsook him ; he seemed to live on by sheer force of will.” 

The old restlessness, which had driven him ail his life 
from place to place, now seized on him with redoubled 
force, and developed into the Wellsian ‘‘ Wandering 
Sickness.” It is a marvel how he stood up to the constant 
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fatigue of travel. He would not remain more than a week 
or two anywhere. Switzerland saw him, and Italy, Malta, 
Morocco and Algeria, France and Austria. 

He also began to suffer from mild obsessions. When the 
news came through in February, 1885, of the death of 
Gordon he had been terribly distressed. He was shown in 
one of the illustrated papers a picture of Gordon lying 
deserted in the desert, his Bible in one hand, his revolver 
in the other, and the vultures sitting around. “Take it 
away!” he cried out with deep emotion. “I can’t bear to 
look at it. [have had to feel that myself ; I know what it is.” 

Now, he was sure that Gordon was not really dead; 
he had escaped by the missing boat, and had come out 
somewhere towards the Congo. But, disgusted at his 
treatment, he would never let himself be rediscovered, 
nor appear again in England. 

A correspondent wrote to the London Figaro: “ A friend 
called in the other day to see Sir Richard Burton, and 
remarked, ‘ Why, Burton, if Gordon turns up, the Govern- 
ment will begin to believe in your knowledge. You will 
be a made man.’ Burton replied with his usual quiet 
*Ye—es,’ stroking his chin thoughtfully; ‘for God’s 
sake, my dear fellow, don’t say anything about it. The 
Foreign Office will only say what a damned beast I was 
to know it when they never even suspected it !” 

Towards the autumn of 1890 Burton’s health seemed to 
have improved considerably. The bracing air of Switzer- 
land had relieved him of many of the unpleasant symptoms 
of his illness. Returned to Trieste, he felt able to commence 
his literary work anew. He was engaged on completing 
the “Scented Garden” and other works, and then he 
intended seriously to attack the long-delayed writing of 
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his Autobiography. But the corroding climate soon began 
again to exercise its malign influence. He looked forward 
to getting away to Greece in November, and in the coming 
spring he would be a free man at last. The weary years of 
waiting for retirement would be ended. 

“What a blessing it will be,” he kept on saying. “I 
can hardly wait for the moment when we two will be 
settled quietly in England together again, and independent 
of the Government, and of all the world besides |” 

Alas for the vanity of human plans! On October zoth 
Burton was dead. 

On the evening of the rgth he retired about half-past 
nine. As he got into bed a dog set up that mournful 
howling which many believe to be the presage of death. 
Midnight came, and he began to grow uneasy with a 
twinge of gout in his foot. His wife watched beside him, 
not unduly alarmed. After a little he dozed off, and on 
waking he said: “ J dreamt I saw our little flat in London, 
and it had quite a nice large room in it.” At four o’clock 
he became more uneasy, and Lady Burton thought it 
better to call the doctor. Dr. Grenfell-Baker came in and 
examined him ; but there appeared to be nothing unusual 
about his condition. He gave him some medicine and 
returned to bed. A little later Burton complained of lack 
of air. He cried out to Isabel: ‘ Chloroform—ether—or 
Iam a dead man ! ” and sank back into her arms insensible. 
At seven o’clock the brave spirit was gone. 

Mindful of her religious duties, Lady Burton had sent 
for a priest, who was persuaded by the widow to administer 
Extreme Unction, though the soul had gone, and there is 
grave doubt as to whether Burton had ever regarded 
himself as a member of the Church of Rome. 
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The body was embalmed and a magnificent funeral 
service was held in the largest church in Trieste. “The 
coffin was covered with the Union Jack and his sword ; 
his insignia and medals were borne on a cushion, and a 
second hearse was hid in garlands and flowers. The 
Consular corps for the first time suspended their rule, 
and in full uniform surrounded and walked on each side 
of the hearse as pall-bearers. . . . The Governor with his 
Staff, the principal Military and Naval officers, Civil 
Authorities and Consular corps, were all in uniform, and 
every flag in the town and harbour was at half-mast.” 

Burton had dreaded the thought that he would be buried 
at Trieste ; so he was brought back to England. Neither 
Westminster Abbey nor St. Paul’s offered a resting-place 
for the dead explorer. Yet his tomb was as he would have 
had it. 


Cutting from Black and White, June 2oth, 1891. 


“A tomb shaped like an Eastern tent stands amidst alien palms 
in a little corner of English earth beside the Thames. Within that 
tomb, in the churchyard at Mortlake on Monday last, one of the 
greatest Englishmen of the reign was laid to rest. Under happier 
conditions and in a freer age Richard Burton might have founded 
an Empire ; had his life been passed in the service of some great 
Continental Power, Richard Burton would have received much 
honour from the State while he lived, much honour from the State 
at his death. It is somewhat disheartening to think that, because 
he lived in our time and gave his services to the Government, he 
died a Consul at Trieste—a desert eagle in a cage—with his genius 
almost unrecognized by the State; to think that after his death it 
was left to his widow and his friends to bear him to his grave with 
such ceremony as they deemed fitting. He was placed in his tomb 
with the most solemn rites of the Catholic faith, in the presence of 
many of those who knew him best and loved him most—and no one 
knew him well, who did not love him. The great career is over 3 
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the life of endless adventure, tireless enterprise, unfading courage, is 
done, and Mortlake earth holds the bones of the hero.” 


Surmounting the tent was a gilt nine-pointed star, while 
the flap bore the epitaph on a white marble tablet written 
by Justin Huntley McCarthy : 


“ RICHARD BURTON. 
“* Farewell, dear friend, dead hero! The great life 

Is ended, the great perils, the great joys ; 
And he to whom adventures were as toys, 
Who seemed to bear a charm ’gainst spear or knife 
Or bullet, now lies silent from all strife 
Out yonder where the Austrian eagles poise 
On Istrian bills. But England, at the noise 
Of that dread fall, weeps with the hero’s wife. 
Oh, last and noblest of the Errant Knights, 
The English soldier and the Arab Shetkh ! 
Ob, singer of the East who loved so well 
The deathless wonder of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
Who touched Camoens’ lute and still would seek 
Ever new deeds until the end ! farewell !” 


Inside the tent hung fittingly a string of camel-bells, 


EPILOGUE 


Tue burial of Richard Francis Burton might have been 
thought to put the finishing touch to that eventful life. 
Yet this was not to be. Living, he had been the storm 
centre of many controversies; dead, they were still to 
rage over his bones. 

First was resurrected the ancient bitterness between 
Burton and Speke. The obituary writer in The Times 
stated: “To the unhappy dispute between Burton and 
Speke, which gave rise to such bitter feeling, it is not 
necessary to do more than allude.” ‘This provoked a 
strong letter from Lt.-Col. Grant, Speke’s companion on 
his second expedition. 

“JT do not myself see,” he wrote, “why your readers 
should have any doubt as to which of the two travellers 
was to blame for the ‘ unhappy dispute,’ neither why a 
slur should rest on the memory of Speke, one of the most 
upright men I ever knew—brave, noble and true.” ‘Then, 
after outlining the course of events again from Speke’s 
angle, he adds: “ Under the above circumstances, and 
many more I could name, no one will feel surprised that 
‘unhappy disputes’ and ‘ bitter feelings’ existed between 
the two travellers, and I cannot see how it can be said 
of Sir Richard Burton that ‘no man ever succeeded better 
with the natives of Africa and Asia.’ Neither do I agree 
with the writer of the article that he was ‘a man of real 
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humanity,’ when I consider his treatment of his companion 
and his native followers. My long-dead friend’s honour is 
too dear to me to allow a shade of doubt to rest on his 
honoured name; therefore with all respect for those who 
mourn the more recently dead, I ask your insertion. of this 
in your valued paper.” 

Lady Burton made an energetic reply. “‘ Now that 
Burton and Speke are together above, there are only two 
below who may venture to give an opinion on the matter— 
Colonel Grant and I. If I live, my future work will be to 
write my husband’s Life; but as that will take me some 
time, I cannot have the public misled until then. I know 
T am right in saying that, whatever the Royal Geographical 
Society may have thought then, they have since learned 
the truth, and know what a true and valuable member they 
possessed in Richard Burton, of which they have now given 
me most gratifying proofs. No one can speak so truly as 
I can, because I possess all Richard Burton’s private 
journals ; I know all the secrets of his life for the past 
thirty-five years. I have all Speke’s letters, and the copies 
of my husband’s to him. Men do not tell everything to 
their men-friends. I knew Speke, and I am less offended 
with Colonel Grant because I believe him honest and 
staunch, and that he says what he thinks he knows.” 

There was to be no final settlement to this controversy, 
and it still remains for anyone to form his own independent 
judgment on the data that is accessible to all who may be 
interested. 

The next matter which caused a considerable sensation 
was the action of Lady Burton in burning the unfinished 
MS. of Burton’s translation of the “Scented Garden.” 
This work of Arabian erotology was intended for a limited 
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number of subscribers, as in the case of the “ Arabian 
Nights.” It would have been issued at a high price by the 
Kamashastra Society had the translator lived. Lady 
Burton, when she went over her husband’s papers, was 
shocked at the too frank details of the intimacies of love 
shown by the work, and felt that its publication would not 
be conducive to the honour in which she desired his memory 
to be held. A section of the Press, and no doubt many 
disappointed subscribers, thought differently ; and when 
it became public knowledge that the precious document— 
all the more precious now that it was out of reach—had 
been ruthlessly destroyed, there was an outcry. It was 
claimed that the widow in “either wanton ignorance or 
bigotry,” had deprived the world of “a most beautiful 
and scientific work, containing gems of science, and full 
of transcendental Oriental poetry.” 

In her defence, Lady Burton declared that the work was 
far other than was claimed for it, and quoted from Burton’s 
Journal an extract under date of March 31st, 1890, where 
he said: “ Began, or rather resumed, ‘ Scented Garden,’ 
and don’t much care about it, but it is a good pot-boiler.” 
She also argued that she herself had been the loser by 
destroying it, as she could have had a very useful {6,000 
from the publication; and, in any case, it was nobody’s 
business but her own, as she was her husband’s sole literary 
executor. He had left behind a document which stated : 
“In the event of my death, I bequeath especially to my 
wife, Isabel Burton, every book, paper, or manuscript, 
to be overhauled and examined by her only, and to be 
dealt with entirely at her own discretion, and in the manner 
she thinks best, having been my sole helper for thirty years, 
etc., etc.” 
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It is more unfortunate that all Burton’s journals, diaries, 
and a great many important letters and papers were after- 
wards committed to the flames. Having written a great 
two-volume biography, in which she told her husband’s 
life and to a large extent her own in the way in which she 
wished the world to have it, she then destroyed the 
originals of all the material utilized, so that no one there- 
after could either add to or contradict what she had set 
down. It was a final act of possessiveness, designed to kill 
for ever the hydra-headed demon of hostility, jealousy, and 
misrepresentation, from which the devoted couple had 
suffered continually. She said in effect: “ You can only 
have him as the man he meant to me.” 

The final trouble centred on religious issues. Many of 
the Protestant members of Burton’s family were horrified 
at the “ Romish rites” performed at his passing. They 
claimed that the whole thing was a travesty, as Richard 
had never been in any sense a Roman Catholic. Lady 
Burton, who was ardently devoted to her own Church, 
insisted that she alone knew the real facts, and that if her 
husband was not a confessed Catholic, he was so secretly, 
or at the least sympathetically. 

It cannot be held, however, that she has made good her 
case in this particular, and the little points introduced 
again and again in her biography to show “the way the 
wind blew” must be recognized as special pleading, with 
no great force behind them. 

What may be demonstrated clearly is that Burton was 
strongly mystical in his make-up, and among all the 
religions he knew—and few knew more—what impressed 
him most was the solemn ceremonial and spiritual atmos- 
phere which hinted at realities too holy to be describable. 
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He found this in Hinduism, in Sufi-ism, and in Catholicism : 
he did not find it in the less ornate Faiths. He was not an 
Agnostic, nor a Freethinker, as some of his more outspoken 
statements might suggest, but he hated shams. Ina public 
speech he once said: “My religious opinions are of no 
importance to anybody but myself; no one knows what 
my religious views are. I object to confessions, and I will 
not confess. My standpoint is, and I hope ever will be, 
‘The Truth’ as far as it is in me, but known only to 
myself.” 

Burton’s written testimony, so far as it goes, may be 
found in his Kasidah. It is the testimony of a Prometheus. 


“ To seek the True, to glad the heart, such is of life the HIGHER LAV, 
Whose difference is the Man’s degree, the Man of gold, the Man of 
Straw, 


“ See not that something in Mankind that rouses hate or scorn or strife, 
Beiter the worm of Izrail than Death that walks in form of life. 


“ Survey thy kind as One whose wants in the great Human Whole 
unite 3 

The Homo rising high from earth to seek the Heav’ens of Life-in- 
Light ; 


“ And hold Humanity one man, whose universal agony 
Still strains and strives to gain the goal, where agonies shall cease to be. 


“ Do what thy manhood bids thee do, from none but self expect applause : 
He noblest lives and noblest dies who makes and keeps his self-made 
laws. 


“ All other Life is living Death, a world where none but Phantoms 
dwell, 
A breath, a wind, a sound, a voice, a tinkling of the Camel-bell.”” 


